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This is the most important book about East 
Germany (the German Democratic Republic 
— or GDR) to have appeared in a decade. It 
has already provoked controversy and debate 
in American academic circles. It is destined 
to have a substantial impact on informed pub- 
lic opinion in the months and years to come. 

The Free World has regarded the GDR as 
an anomaly from the beginning, and it has 
thereby rested its foreign policy on the as- 
sumption that, given time and a little luck, 
Walter Ulbricht and his henchmen are bound 
to disappear. Western observers never tire 
of pointing out how regressive the East Ger- 
man economy is, how sterile Ulbricht’s state- 
craft, how disaffected and dissatisfied the East 
Germans are with the life they lead. To these 
same Western observers, the Berlin Wall epit- 
omizes the extent of Ulbricht’s failure. In 
the existence of the Wall. they find ample 
evidence of the atrophy behind the Wall. 
where an artificial nation is in the last stages 
of decline. 

In fact, however, as Jean Edward Smith 
demonstrates, the building of the Wall 
marked not the end for the GDR. but a hold 
new beginning, for it has come to symbolize 
the determination of East Germans to make 
their nation a success. This basic change in 
attitude has had far-reaching consequences in 


almost every phase of East German life. In 
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industrial production the GDR ranks sixth in 
Europe and tenth in the world; the GDR’s 
cooperative farms are unquestionably the 
most prosperous of their kind in the world; 
through massive state support, education has 


been extended admirably; and the relations 





between church and state have never been 
more amicable. That the growing affluence 
of the GDR has been misunderstood or ig- 
nored by the West is the inescapable conclu- 
sion of Germany Beyond the Wall. 

Yet it is not Smith’s thesis alone that makes 
Germany Beyond the Wall such a significant 
achievement. Smith is a sensitive reporter, as 
well as a ranking political scientist. His 
evocations of daily life in the GDR (which 
include a series of brilliant vignettes of rep- 
resentative East German citizens) give the 
book a flavor, vitality, and immediacy that 
will attract anyone with interest in contem- 
porary European society. 

Jean Edward Smith is presently professor 
of political science and associate chairman 
of the Department of Political Economy at 
the University of Toronto, and has recently 
been a research associate at the Center for 
International Studies at Princeton Univer- 
sity. In addition to his Defense of Berlin, 
published in 1963, Mr. Smith has written 
many articles and reviews for The Nation, 
Political Science Quarterly, The Reporter, 


and other magazines and scholarly journals. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Communism Matters, But... 


w HEN THE BERLIN WALL made it clear that the German Democratic 

Republic (GDR) was not going to collapse or disappear, the ques- 
tion for most East Germans became one of adjustment. To secure a bet- 
ter life they had no choice but to make East Germany viable, and since 
1961 they have done just that. The economy has been transformed, agri- 
culture has been revitalized, and a newfound affluence is noticeable every- 
where. But as Germans have done on so many occasions, the citizens of 
the GDR have abdicated from political concerns. They do not support the 
regime; neither do they oppose it. Instead, they tend to ignore it. 

For years our view of East Germany has been misshaped by the dis- 
torting prism of a democratic West Germany. Our hopes to the contrary, 
we have assumed that the GDR was an aberration from the normal pat- 
tern of German development; that change could never come to what was 
allegedly the most repressive of the satellites, or that if it did, it would 
appear in the form of sudden revolt. Even when changes occurred — such 
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as the forward-looking economic reforms of 1963 — Western commen- 
tators were inclined to dismiss them. Yet today, on the threshold of its 
twentieth anniversary, the German Democratic Republic has not only 
survived, it is becoming stronger and more prosperous with each passing 
year. Already it is the tenth largest manufacturing nation in the world, 
and the sixth largest in Europe. Personal consumption is at an all-time 
high. More families own television sets proportionately than in France or 
Italy; three times as many own automobiles as in 1960. East German 
living standards are by far the highest in the Communist world, and above 
those of many West European countries as well. Nevertheless, Western 
visitors to this awakening nation are few, and what we know about it is 
distressingly out of date. 

The book which follows attempts to remedy that shortcoming. It is 
a first-hand account of life in East Germany, and reflects three years of 
preparatory research. It describes the German Democratic Republic as I 
experienced it in the spring and summer of 1967, and again, during a 
brief visit of three weeks in the spring of 1968. I was accompanied by my 
wife, Christine, and our three-year-old daughter Sonja. For Sonja, to 
whom our stay occasionally resembled a survival course, the greatest 
question raised by the trip was “Father, is the milk always sour in the 
GDR?” Fortunately, it was not. 
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I. 


Impressions of a Country That 
Does Not Exist 


T WAS APPROACHING MIDNIGHT as our family (myself, my wife, 

Christine, and our three-year-old daughter Sonja) neared the West 
German border crossing at Wartha, and we had seen scarcely a car for 
the past hour. We were entering the German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
at Wartha, in Thuringia, as an experiment. We had no visas, no hotel res- 
ervations, a rented West German Volkswagen, and were completely un- 
announced, We were curious whether American tourists in such a predic- 
ament could gain entry to the German Democratic Republic. 

Our doubts were quickly resolved. In spite of the late hour, the East 
German travel office (a fading wooden barracks) remained open. Within 
twenty minutes we obtained tourist visas and hotel reservations at the 
Hotel Elephant in Weimar — reportedly East Germany’s best. We paid 
for our room — twenty-eight marks (seven dollars) — exchanged some 
money for meals, had our visas affixed, and trooped back to the check- 
point. Another barracks, immigration and customs. But the officers were 
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polite, helpful and courteous. Like everyone else in East Europe, the 
GDR has learned that Western visitors bring hard currency. Violations 
frequently are winked at. American teenagers and college students in par- 
ticular lead a privileged life. And even the sternest Vopo is inclined to 
shrug his shoulders and walk away. 

We declared our currency but were not asked to count it openly. Our 
car was searched thoroughly, but only one of our six pieces of luggage was 
opened, and the inspector would have qualified for the monthly politeness 
medal had he been with the Port Authority of New York. 


Weimar at one A.M. Surprisingly well lit. After two decades of perpetual 
twilight, the East Germans seem to have rediscovered electricity. Streets blaze 
with light — as do restaurants, hotel lobbies and other public places. It is often 
too much. Like Moscow. Many a waiter smiled patronizingly this summer as 
my wife suggested that a little less light might be more gemiitlich. Or that in 
the West we often used candles. “Candles? Yes, we know what they are only 
too well. In five more years, perhaps. But just now we want light.” 

Arrival at the Elephant. Thirty to forty cars drawn up outside (six West 
German models and a potpourri of East European makes). At the entrance 
three staff members await us: the night manager, a maid to look after my wife 
and daughter, and a smartly attired bellman to handle the luggage. “Don’t 
bother to fill out the registration form now. Just bring it down in the morning.” 

A room in the mansard. Newly restored. Splendid view of the market- 
place. The radio works (and picks up Western stations), the sheets are im- 
maculate, there are soap and towels in the bathroom, and a telephone beside 
the bed. 

Awakened at five a. M. by a terrific clamor in the plaza. Farmers begin 
setting up their stalls for the day’s business. The farmers’ markets in East Ger- 
many are the principal competitors of the state-owned grocery stores and 
co-ops, and the prices reflect it. But the produce sold is totally dependent upon 
the season, and as I walk among the stalls, I am reminded of West German 
markets ten years ago. No imported fruits or vegetables, and a profusion of 
cabbage, kohlrabi, and potatoes. But butter and eggs are plentiful, and there 
is no limit on quantities. 


Walking through downtown Weimar takes one back thirty years. The 
shops are well stocked, the goods seem of better quality than several years 
ago, and the displays are better tended. But everything is so orderly and 
so German. Western merchandising methods have made little headway in 
the GDR, and business — especially in the smaller cities and towns — is 
conducted by the same local merchants as always. The large state stores 
(HO) are there, but so is the private shopkeeper. As we later discovered, 
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East Berliners generally prefer to shop in other cities because the stores in 
Berlin are so dreadful. 

We stopped in the HO toy store on Schillerstrasse. My daughter 
made her usual selections: building blocks, a pail and shovel, and a dump 
truck, when I discovered that my only cash was in American dollars. The 
cashier accepted a ten-dollar bill, and went off to the manager for change. 
The manager appeared quickly, apologized for giving me my change in 
East marks, and invited me into his office for coffee. He was in his 
late thirties, eager and interested, and seemed delighted to practice his 
English. 

Was I a tourist in Weimar? Had I been there before? What were my 
impressions? How did his merchandise compare with toys in the West? 
Did they also have self-service toy stores in America? And so on. Such 
concern for business and international style was surprising, and it was no 
less so that the manager of a state-owned store in East Germany would 
consult the impressions of a customer. He told me that his supervisors ex- 
pected him to show a profit and to reduce labor overhead as well. Al- 
though he wore a party emblem in his lapel, we never spoke of politics. 
I was merely a customer; he was taking my pulse. 

On Saturday morning the streets in Weimar were crowded. There 
were too many cars for the narrow streets to accommodate, and shoppers 
jostled one another as they made their way from store to store. We ob- 
served a number of Russian officers, and a few Russian families shop- 
ping. The GDR burghers took little notice. The officers were trim and 
well turned-out, their boots polished and trousers pressed; their wives ap- 
peared neat and presentable. The officers spoke to the shopkeepers in 
German; their wives generally spoke in Russian. By outward appearances, 
the Russians seemed to have less money, and seemed to spend less, than 
their East German counterparts. 

I strolled past the famous German National Theater where the con- 
stitution of the Weimar Republic was drafted. Like many of the buildings 
in Weimar, the National Theater has been restored, but its fading yellow 
facade suggests that inferior materials were used. On the bulletin board 
outside, I noticed the films showing in Weimar’s cinemas that week: Tom 
Jones, The Treasure of Sierra Madre, and The Old Man and the Sea, plus 
the Russian War and Peace (Part I), two Italian offerings, and two East 
German films. 
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Saturday evening we sampled Weimar’s night life, which centered at 
the Elephant. By nine o’clock there were three dances in progress; an or- 
chestra in white tie and tails was playing Strauss waltzes in the main din- 
ing room; a jazz band in tuxedos drummed the latest rock-and-roll melo- 
dies in the salon, and in the Keller, a brass band in traditional Thuringian 
costumes held forth. The dining room was crowded with hotel guests and 
the “new men” of Weimar — all looking thoroughly bourgeois; the salon 
was packed with young people freshly combed and starched (most of the 
girls in miniskirts), and the working class took over the Keller. The class 
distinctions were evident, although perhaps by choice as much as neces- 
sity. As a truck driver in the Keller remarked, “Why pay twice as much 
up there? The kitchen is the same.” 

We shared a table in the dining room with an older gentleman who 
said he was an electrical engineer. He drove a Trabant, East Germany’s 
ramshackle version of the Volkswagen, and he was clearly the product of 
an earlier era. Courtly and well dressed, he criticized the GDR’s short- 
comings freely. “No one will take responsibility here. There is no initia- 
tive. We’re already ten years behind West Germany, and soon we will be 
fifteen years back unless things are changed.” 

I asked him why he had stayed. “I’m an engineer. My work is here. 
I’ve lived all my life in Weimar.” Was he a member of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED)? “No. I’ve never belonged to a political party. Sometimes I 
think I should have, but politics is not for me.” 

Were the people in the dining room party members? Were there any 
Russians here tonight? “The Russians never come any more,” he said. 
“It’s too expensive. I don’t recognize any party member either, except at 
the table directly behind you. The gentleman getting drunk is one of our 
town councillors.” 

As the evening wore on, the town councillor and his party fulfilled 
all predictions, their conversation became louder, and at one point the 
councillor proclaimed, “You should have seen the time von Neurath * 
came. We really turned out a crowd for him.” 

“Yes, it’s always the same,” the old gentleman remarked. “Out of 
one party, into another.” 

We ordered another bottle of wine. Did he think that life was better 
in the Federal Republic? “Oh no, I simply meant they were ahead of us 
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economically. There are some good things in our system — education, for 
instance. But it will take time to get rid of those like the one at the next 
table. The technical people are better. 

“I never had difficulty going to school because my parents were 
bourgeois. But my group was the fortunate one. I see now at the factory 
our young engineers and scientists coming from working-class parents 
too. They are good. But I wonder if they could have made it under the 
old system. That is one of the advantages here. But it is about the only 
one. In terms of technology we are falling behind every year.” 

I asked about reunification. Did he think it was possible? “Not in my 
lifetime. The differences are too great now. Besides, the Soviets would 
never permit it. Oh yes, our government talks about reunification when 
the social order is overturned in the West. But no one believes that.” 

I remarked that he seemed free to speak frankly. “Why shouldn’t I? 
Those days are over. We’re all in the same boat here now, and no one ex- 
pects things to be perfect. You can say what you want. Writing may be 
different, but there is no penalty for talking. Perhaps it is because every- 
one is needed so much. We lost three million people to the West. They 
can’t afford to put another million in jail. No, those days are over.” 

The old gentleman asked us about the United States — and about 
Vietnam. What were we doing there? There was no criticism in his voice, 
but perplexity and concern. Could we explain the situation to him? He 
also asked about the racial question in America. And finally, about en- 
gineers. How much did a new university graduate earn? How many engi- 
neers did we graduate each year? 

The pattern was typical. Invariably in our conversations in East 
Germany the same questions came up: Vietnam, the racial crisis, and 
how an engineer, a worker, or a teacher lives in the United States. Con- 
cerning Vietnam, unlike the prevailing response in West Germany or 
West Berlin, the questions were not asked accusingly, not even by party 
members. Instead, the East Germans wanted information (and perhaps 
out of courtesy) refrained from voicing the criticisms that one had come 
to expect. 

We left Weimar for Berlin Sunday afternoon, having spent the morn- 
ing visiting Goethe’s house, which has been tastefully restored. I noted the 


dedication plaque as we left: 
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AFTER BEING HEAVILY DAMAGED IN AN AIR RAID IN FEBRUARY 
1945, THE HOUSE WAS RESTORED WITH THE HELP OF THE SO- 
VIET MILITARY AUTHORITY AND WAS REOPENED IN 1949. 


Our drive from Weimar to Berlin took us through the plains of Thu- 
ringia and Saxony-Anhalt. We used the country roads to Jena, Naum- 
burg, Weissenfels, and then came back to the autobahn near Leipzig. The 
countryside was magnificent: bright green with the fruit trees in bloom 
and an occasional field of yellow flax for contrast. It was much like pre- 
war Germany, for there were few indicators of change. One change that 
was evident, however, was the size of the fields we drove past. They were 
large now, as in Canada or the Midwestern United States, and I remarked 
how clean and free of weeds the crops looked. This too was a change 
from several years before. 

I also noticed that the agricultural villages we drove through seemed 
in better repair than most of the cities and small towns. Sometimes as 
many as 50 per cent of the house exteriors had been restored, and most 
boasted high television antennas. The people we saw were in their Sunday 
best, which today includes a white shirt and tie for the man and a finely 
pressed dress for the woman. This costume is so obligatory on Sunday 
that few iconoclasts dare to disdain it. The purpose of the “First Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ State on German Soil” seemed to be not to proletarian- 
ize the middle class but to raise the workers to the bourgeoisie. Three 
months did little to contradict this impression. 

We stopped in the village of Belzig, just off the autobahn, to have 
cake and coffee with Christine’s great-aunt Lieschen. The old people are 
the neglected generation in East Germany, and Lieschen was no excep- 
tion. A widow of seventy-eight years, she occupies one room and a 
kitchen in the six-room house she owns. At the time, her pension was 135 
marks ($34) a month, although it has recently been raised. This together 
with the rent she receives for the house gives her little more than 200 
marks ($50) monthly. Clearly, Aunt Lieschen had seen better times. Her 
husband owned a small furniture factory, and now her son has inherited 
it. It was still “private,” but labor was scarce and the work force of thirty 
had dwindled to three. 


East Berlin is not Weimar; it is also not East Germany. The divi- 
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sion between East and West is too immediate in Berlin. One feels it 
walking along the streets, or in casual conversations. A sense of second- 
class citizenship envelops one, largely because the residents of East Ber- 
lin were once so much a part of the West. The separation of family and 
friends is so much more poignant here. There is a tenseness, a sense of 
crisis which one doesn’t find elsewhere in the GDR. Berlin is a front-line 
city on both sides of the Wall. 

There is also the emptiness. Heavily bombed during the war, East 
Berlin remains desolate and depopulated. Most of the ruins have been 
removed now. The vacant lots and wide-open spaces, however, are per- 
haps even more disconcerting here in the former center of Berlin. As the 
seat of the East German government, East Berlin naturally has attracted 
more than its share of Communist functionaries. But like the Nazis before 
them, the Communists seem uncomfortable here, for Berlin is a Social 
Democratic city, and still too cosmopolitan for the SED to feel at home 
in. And so they alternatively remake it and adjust it. But the overall im- 
pression remains one of tension; present attempts to make East Berlin a 
Communist showcase merely underscore the basic incompatibility. East 
Berlin is doubtless more “socialized” than the GDR; the proportion of 
state-owned stores and industry is higher, there are more party members 
and government officials. But by comparison the city not only lags be- 
hind developments elsewhere, it clearly is more unpleasant. And the Com- 
munists concede this. East Berlin’s fagade is too blatantly Red to be com- 
fortable. It is not typical of the GDR. 

Ask a Communist East German official where he wishes to retire, or 
where he would live if his work permitted. The answer will not be Berlin. 
The first choice will usually be sophisticated Dresden, where bourgeois 
charm flourishes under the banner of Marxism-Leninism. Or perhaps 
Rostock on the Baltic, a thriving port city where the working-class lead- 
ership has struck deep popular roots. But not Berlin. Life in Berlin is too 
unpleasant. The middle class moved to the Western sectors before 1961, 
the better shopkeepers have fled, the restaurants are all state-owned (the 
chefs certainly went West), the theater, in spite of such directors as He- 
lene Weigel and Felsenstein, is a bit too “socialist” to be appealing. My 
Fair Lady is better in Dresden. The symphony is better in Leipzig. In 
Short, East Berlin is a place where one works because one must, but not 
where one would live in East Germany if given the choice. 
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The East German Foreign Ministry sits imposingly on the left bank 
of the Spree at the western corner of Marx-Engels Platz. A surprisingly 
successful “skyscraper” of ten stories, it was opened in April 1967. The 
lobby of glass and marble is spacious and tasteful. Instead of the usual 
tiny cubicle with ubiquitous elderly matrons peering menacingly through 
a slit-opened window, there is simply a reception desk well off to the side 
and a number of discreetly placed leather sofas and chairs. The air condi- 
tioning broke the heat of an unseasonable May morning, and for a mo- 
ment I thought I was back in America. Young foreign service officers 
bustled back and forth in white shirts, striped ties, and Western-style 
suits, looking much like their counterparts in Washington or Bonn. 

One introduced himself to me with his engraved calling card: 


WERNER KIEHNE 
Diplom-Staatswissenschaftler 
Ministerium fiir Auswartige Angelegenheiten 


Mr. Kiehne greeted me warmly, apologized that Dr. Hans-Martin 
Geyer, chief of the North American Section, had just been called to the 
Foreign Minister’s office, and said I would be taken care of shortly. A car 
was coming to take me to the organization which generally handled for- 
eign visitors. Mr. Kiehne asked me whom I wished to see in the GDR. I 
mentioned a few names, and pulled from my wallet a list of introductions 
given me by Paul Wohl, East European correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor. Included on the list were Professor Robert Havemann 
and the balladeer Wolf Biermann, both of whom were in considerable 
disgrace at the time: Havemann for his outspoken lectures at Humboldt 
University, Biermann for his satirical needling of party shortcomings. 
Mr. Kiehne made a few polite comments about some of the other names, 
and my car arrived shortly. In the car (a small Trabant) was a man whom 
I came to know well over the next three months: Mr. Heinz Zantopf, 
head of the English-speaking division of the League for International 
Friendship. 

Zantopf was a tall, slender man in his early fifties, nervous, active, 
and extremely concerned for the welfare of his guests. An old German 
Communist, he had learned English during the war as a prisoner in Eng- 
land and Australia. He returned to Germany in 1947 and became a mem- 
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ber of the newly formed Socialist Unity Party in East Berlin. Unlike the 
diplomats at the Foreign Office, Zantopf habitually wore an open-neck, 
colored sport shirt and a crumpled brown suit with a party button stuck 
in the lapel. I saw Zantopf only once in a white shirt and minus his party 
emblem. That was at a farewell luncheon my wife and I gave three 
months later at one of East Berlin’s posh restaurants. Indeed, on that oc- 
casion, there were no party buttons in evidence at all although each of 
our guests was a member of the SED. The rule in East Berlin apparently 
is that “old hands” do not wear party buttons in the evening to the thea- 
ter, to fine restaurants, or when visiting friends. 

Zantopf drove with me to the headquarters of the League on Ernst 
Thalmann Platz (formerly Wilhelm Platz) just down Otto Grotewohl 
Strasse (formerly Wilhelm Strasse) from the old chancellery, and almost 
directly across from the mound hiding the ruins of Hitler’s bunker. The 
League’s offices are on the third floor of the National Front building, or 
what was formerly the rear (and unbombed-out) portion of von Ribben- 
trop’s Foreign Ministry. A small buffet with coffee, cakes and cognac had 
been prepared, and I was greeted by Mr. Heinz Bauer of the Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, and Miss Freigang, a friendly 
young woman in her mid-twenties who was to be my guide. 

Since neither Zantopf nor Bauer knew precisely what I wanted to see 
in the GDR, the morning was devoted to making plans and arrangements. 
As it turned out, my wish was Zantopf’s command. My wife and I were 
given special visas for three months, valid for every Bezirk (district) in 
East Germany and authorizing us to bring our rented West German Volks- 
wagen. We planned an itinerary to include two weeks in East Berlin, two 
weeks with Christine’s relatives in Blankenburg in the Harz Mountains, 
one week in Magdeburg, two weeks in Dresden, one in Erfurt, one in 
Rostock and then back to Berlin. I was to meet university professors, 
visit high schools and trade schools, collective farms, state-owned facto- 
ries as well as private ones, nurseries, kindergartens, and election meet- 
ings. Appointments were arranged with bishops, ministers of the church, 
ministers of the government, party functionaries, journalists, artists, ar- 
chitects and sculptors. When appointments were not arranged I was free 
to go where I wished, see what I wanted, and talk to whomever I wished: 
farmers, students, workers, businessmen, pastors. And while Miss Frei- 
gang or someone else would accompany us to our official appointments, 
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we otherwise traveled alone. The League attended to our hotel reserva- 
tions; we paid the bill ourselves. Zantopf inquired whether I would like 
them to provide the car; I sensed a preference on his part to do so. We 
agreed that I would use my car for the first month in Berlin and Blanken- 
burg, and that they would provide the car for the next two months. This 
was a decision I did not regret. Our drivers — Mr. Stiebner and Mr. 
Griinewald — showed us much of the GDR that we probably would have 
missed without them. 

For the next three months, we traveled in East Germany as we de- 
sired. I found Mr. Zantopf and Mr. Bauer always eager to arrange what- 
ever I wished. I had no feeling of being followed by police; I was abso- 
lutely free to talk to anyone; I saw what I wanted — both good and bad. 
I was never discouraged from looking at the seamy side of the GDR. At 
no time did I feel that people were restrained in what they said, or that 
they were reluctant to discuss controversial issues. Miss Freigang proved 
an excellent guide who knew when to leave us alone and when not, and 
often delighted in the questions we posed leading party officials and gov- 
ernment supporters. 

In fact, Miss Freigang proved typical of many young people in East 
Germany. She was not a party member, not a political activist, and cer- 
tainly not a “two hundred per cent” supporter of the government. But she 
believed in socialism, and thought the educational opportunities offered 
in the GDR exceeded those in the West. She would have liked to travel 
to the West and learn more about it. Her job was working with foreign- 
ers, she said, and she had very little opportunity to practice French or 
English (she was a graduate of the Institute of Anglo-American Studies 
at East Berlin’s Humboldt University). 

Like most young people we met, Miss Freigang did, in fact, know 
very little about the West. During official interviews, whenever I made a 
positive comment about the Federal Republic, or said something con- 
trary to the official East German line, she would ask whether I really 
meant that the Kiesinger government was following a policy of rapproche- 
ment toward the East. Didn’t I mean “was not following”? She found it 
difficult to understand things she had never heard before, and this doubt- 
less reflected an attitude carefully nurtured. She was a patriotic East Ger- 
man, but she tried to avoid thinking about politics as much as possible. 
Her fiancé was a translator at an East Berlin publishing house, and their 
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concerns seemed totally predictable: an apartment, a quiet, sophisticated 
place to go in the evening, and to be bothered as little as possible with 
the tasks of building socialism. They were not against it; they simply took 
it for granted. 

Miss Freigang and my wife would often disappear on shopping 
forays in Dresden or Meissen. And as often as not they would return 
disappointed. “The shoes just don’t look chic.” Or, “You can’t buy light- 
colored lipstick here.” But Miss Freigang was convinced that styles were 
improving and she did her best to look attractive. 


Before leaving East Berlin for Christine’s home in Blankenburg and 
what we hoped would be two weeks’ vacation, I had several interviews 
with members of the government: Paul Wandel, the former deputy for- 
eign minister and Ambassador to China; Gerald Gotting, deputy head of 
state and leader of the East German version of the Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU); Professor Joachim Peck of the German Academy of Sci- 
ences, the GDR’s principal expert on international law; and finally, a 
dinner at the Ganymed — East Berlin’s most fashionable restaurant — 
with Dr. Hans-Martin Geyer of the Foreign Ministry. 

Paul Wandel is one of the Party’s “old fighters” — and an intellec- 
tual of long standing. Born in Mannheim in 1905, he joined the KPD in 
1923, spent the Thirties in the Soviet Union, served as chief of the Ger- 
man section of the Comintern training school and later as personal sec- 
retary to Wilhelm Pieck, and returned to Berlin in 1945 with Pieck to 
become editor in chief of the Deutsche Volkszeitung. Wandel was the 
GDR’s Minister of Education from 1949 to 1952, and was elected a sec- 
retary of the SED Central Committee in July 1953. He is generally cred- 
ited with the reforms undertaken in the East German educational system 
in the early Fifties, and with the removal of the discriminations against 
children from bourgeois and professional families. In 1957, following a 
shift in the SED line, he was removed from his post as party secretary 
for education and culture, apparently because of his indulgent attitude 
toward “revisionist” East German intellectuals. In 1958 he was named 
Ambassador to China. Wandel retired from the Foreign Ministry in 1964 
to become President of the League for International Friendship, a post he 
still holds. 
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Wolfgang Leonhard — a longtime adversary of Wandel’s — describes 
him during the days of the Comintern school in Russia as follows: 


The leader of our group . . . was a well-built man of about forty, with 
slightly greying temples and dark eyes, who . . . was known as Klassner. 
Klassner [Wandel] was a typical example of the intelligent Stalinist. He had 
an exceptionally wide knowledge covering not only the field of Marxism- 
Leninism, the history of the Comintern and the German Communist Party, but 
also German history and philosophy. . . . Nothing could disturb his cool 
sense of superiority. He was capable of sacrificing his best friend or closest 
colleague without limitation if the leadership required it of him. His self-control 
never wavered, and it would have been impossible for him to express himself 
unreflectingly or inexactly. He chose his words with precision, and one could 
be sure that they did not deviate by a hair’s breadth from the official Party 
line. 

His intelligence was so much above the average that he was able instantly 
to recognize the slightest indications of an ideological shift and react to them 
accordingly. . . . He was an outstanding teacher who made his wide theo- 
retical knowledge unreservedly available for the purpose of justifying, eluci- 
dating and propagating the directives supplied to him from above.? 


In the spring of 1967, I found that little of the edge had worn off 
the precision with which Wandel tailored his phrases. He was still well 
built, and his white hair, dark eyes and tanned face made him very much 
the distinguished elder statesman. The afternoon we met was extremely 
hot and sticky, and from his opened office windows I could see the Wall 
and West Berlin. Wandel was courteous; on behalf of the League he wel- 
comed me to the GDR. For the next two hours we discussed German for- 
eign policy, and I found Wandel to be so able in expressing the nuances 
of the GDR’s position, that at no time did J feel that I was getting a 
ready-made response. Several times Wandel went off the record; the in- 
formation he furnished me was useful, factual and correct. 

Wandel stressed two points: the fact of the GDR’s existence, and the 
special status of West Berlin. Concerning the GDR, Wandel contrasted 
the present situation with that following World War I. “The formula of 
Potsdam has been successful. Today we have two German states — and 
a special territory of West Berlin — and today we have a reasonably sta- 
ble situation in Europe. Twenty years after Versailles, Europe was at war. 
The great powers, and I mean the United States as well as the Soviet 
Union, have a vested interest in preserving the status quo. As Germans, 
we have an even greater interest. You can see what two wars have done. 
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What is required now is to recognize the status quo, and this means to 
recognize the borders of the two German states as they presently exist.” 


SMITH: Do you mean diplomatic recognition of the two German states? 

WANDEL: I mean diplomatic recognition of the borders of the two Ger- 
man states. Mutual recognition of the governments of the two German states 
will take a much longer time. But we are sure that it will come. 

SMITH: What would the United States, or the other Western nations, gain 
from a recognition of the GDR’s borders? 

WANDEL: The United States, just as every other nation in the world, is 
interested in peace in Europe. The German Democratic Republic has proven 
itself a viable country — we are not going to disintegrate — and we are a 
positive factor for promoting peace. We are an integral part of the peace that 
exists today in Europe. To recognize the fact of our existence would be to rec- 
ognize the fact of peace in Europe. 

SMITH: But as you say, Mr. Minister, there is peace in Europe now 
and we do not recognize the GDR’s existence. Why should we change that 
situation? 

WANDEL: We understand very well that your policy toward us depends 
on your policy toward Bonn. But it is precisely because of Bonn —- and West 
German aggressive aims — that the existing frontiers should be recognized 
under international law. Otherwise, as their Minister Grad] has suggested, an 
outbreak of fighting between the two states would, in their eyes, simply be a 
domestic German concern and not an act of war in violation of international 
law. This is why the borders, at least, must be recognized. 

SMITH: But I am sure you are familiar with the London Accords of 1954, 
preparatory to the ascension of the Federal Republic to NATO, under which 
West Germany pledged not to alter its existing borders by force, and in return 
the U.S., Britain and France agreed to recognize the Federal Republic as the 
only government qualified to speak for Germany in foreign affairs. 

WANDEL: The United States and NATO do not need to be guaranteed 
against West German aggression. It is us and the rest of Europe who need that 
guarantee. And I think that in the long run, you must agree that this is also 
in America’s interest. 


I have quoted my discussion with Paul Wandel at length because it 
capsules a position we heard frequently in the GDR: the present existence 
of two German states is a positive contribution to peace in Europe. This 
was the intent, if not the precise formulation of the Potsdam Agreement, 
it is said, and it would be to the advantage of everyone — except the so- 
called “revanchist elements in Bonn” —-if the fact of this development 


were recognized. 
Concerning contacts between the two German states, Wandel was 
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explicit on the prior need for recognition. “We know Mr. Wehner and 
Mr. Brandt very well. They will get nothing by their so-called policy of 
small steps. We are not so weak as we once were. And it is clear that 
there can be no normalization of conditions in Germany until Bonn gives 
up its claim to sole representation. I cannot emphasize this too strongly.” 

I asked Wandel about West Berlin. “West Berlin is a special entity, 
a peculiar relic of the Second World War. Its status is unique. Although it 
sits within the territory of the German Democratic Republic, it is occu- 
pied by the three Western powers. It is no threat to us. But it can never 
be a part of the Federal Republic. On this we are definite. But we would 
have no objection in agreeing to West Berlin’s special status with its oc- 
cupying powers. Mr. Ulbricht said this in his speech to the VII Party 
Congress. Naturally, we would have to come to some understanding con- 
cerning access, including the airspace over the German Democratic Re- 
public. But this could be guaranteed by international agreement. There 
are many items which would have to be settled through mutual give-and- 
take. But we have nothing against the continued presence of the Western 
powers in West Berlin. We recognize this as one of the realities of the 
present European situation. We may not like it, but we recognize it. We 
have no aggressive designs on West Berlin. In the long run we would 
hope that the people there would choose to become part of the GDR, but 
there is no prospect of this in the near future.” 

I pressed Wandel concerning the “three-power status” of West Ber- 
lin. Did he mean to exclude the Soviet Union? It was clear, he replied, 
that West Berlin was under the occupation of the three Western powers. 
The Soviet Union had relinquished its role in Berlin many years ago to 
the GDR. Later, Wandel spoke at length about the need to withdraw all 
foreign forces from German soil, and in spite of his vigorous support for 
the USSR, I could not help feeling that at least some among the East 
German leadership considers the continued presence of twenty Soviet di- 
visions increasingly burdensome. 

At the close of our interview, Wandel wished me a pleasant stay. 
“We want you to see what the German Democratic Republic is like. We 
do not get many non-Communist visitors. You are free to go wherever 
you wish and talk to whomever you wish. We have nothing to hide. 
When you return to America, tell them exactly what you saw. We are for 
the peaceful coexistence of all peoples. We do not agree with your gov- 
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ernment’s policies, especially in Vietnam, but we believe in world peace, 
and we recognize the existence of competing social systems.” 


Gerald Gotting was cut from different cloth. Wandel was an alter 
Kdmpfer of years of struggle; Gotting, a Christian Democratic politician 
who had thrown his lot with the East. Twenty years younger than Wandel, 
G6tting resembled a successful politician in a parliamentary democracy: 
tall, handsome, well-groomed and loquacious. In spite of his official posi- 
tion as deputy head of state (as well as leader of the CDU), I found his 
offices on the Otto Nuschke Strasse considerably less elegant than Wan- 
del’s. Threadbare and dank, the East Berlin headquarters of the CDU re- 
sembles the decaying German tenements of the immediate postwar period. 
But the usual coffee and cognac was brought out and I found Gotting 
eager to discuss all questions save one: the structure and membership of 
the CDU. Or as he discreetly phrased it, “Our membership figures are 
never made public.” 

Gdtting is one of the “new men” in East Germany; his political tal- 
ents are such that he would have risen in any society. The son of a suc- 
cessful salesman, Gotting was born in Nietleben/Halle in 1923. He at- 
tended the Gymnasium, served in the Wehrmacht during the war, and 
afterwards pursued philosophical studies at the Martin Luther University 
of Wittenberg and Halle. A CDU delegate to the provincial parliament of 
Saxony-Anhalt in 1948, he rose progressively through the ranks to be- 
come the party’s leader in 1966. He is best known in East Germany for 
his advocacy of the doctrine of “Christian realism” — the accommodation 
of the church to socialist society. A strong supporter of the GDR from 
its inception, Gotting is a frequent visitor to the West on its behalf. 
Shortly after our interview, he flew to Geneva for the second convocation 
of Pacem in Terris — an unfortunate episode from the GDR standpoint, 
as will be discussed later. 

I found Gotting charming, courteous, and glib. Whereas Wandel, an 
old Communist, had the necessary assurance to admit previous mistakes, 
Gatting felt obliged to defend every zig and zag of GDR policy regardless 
of how inconsistent. To a loyal SED man like Zantopf, it was clear that 
the other parties in East Germany were, at best, pressure groups. To 
Gétting, they constituted “integral aspects of the multi-party system of 
the German Democratic Republic, under the leadership of the SED.” 
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When we discussed specifics, G6tting was more convincing. Could he 
give me an example of how the CDU had made a discernible impact on 
government policy? “Yes, the recent conscription law is a case in point. 
As you perhaps know, the GDR is the only socialist state with a provi- 
sion to defer conscientious objectors from military service. This is a di- 
rect result of our efforts. Our pastors and bishops became concerned 
when conscription was reinstituted several years ago. We decided to ap- 
proach the government through the vehicle of our party to secure a pro- 
vision covering conscientious objectors. I personally raised the matter 
with my colleagues in the Council of State. Mr. Ulbricht and the leader- 
ship of the SED, as well as the other parties, admitted they had a good 
case, and so the statute was rewritten. The change was the result of com- 
promise and conciliation within the governmental structure, not from 
parliamentary opposition in the liberal-bourgeois sense. We brought our 
influence to bear, you might say.” 

GGtting stressed that conciliation and accommodation is a two-way 
street. While it was necessary for Christians in the GDR to accommodate 
to Marxism, it was also necessary for Marxists to compromise with Chris- 
tianity. One of the most important jobs, as he saw it, was to keep the dia- 
logue between Marxists and Christians going. Some churchmen were help- 
ful, others wanted “to stick their heads in the sand. But there are some 
like that in the SED too. The German Democratic Republic is strong 
enough to tolerate religious freedom; my task is to see that everyone un- 
derstands that.” 

Gotting suggested another example of CDU influence: the new five- 
day work week (inaugurated August 26, 1967). “When the question of 
the five-day week arose, there was a question of religious holidays. Some 
in the government wanted to abolish all of them; the bishops wanted to 
retain them all. I helped engineer a compromise whereby we will con- 
tinue to observe Pentecost, Good Friday, Holy Eve, Christmas and the 
day after. Easter comes on Sunday regardless. We gave up Easter Mon- 
day, Busstag, Ascension and Reformation Day. Neither the bishops nor 
the SED is completely happy, but I think it will be a viable solution. 
After all, we could not oppose a five-day week.” 


Joachim Peck represents the academic version of the successful “new 
man” in the GDR. I met Professor Peck in the offices of the National 
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Front on Thalmann Platz. Immediately I was struck by the similarity in 
appearance and bearing between Peck and my American colleagues who 
serve in the similar threefold calling of professor, high government con- 
sultant, and director of a research institute. Given the similarities of na- 
tional origin, a student would have been hard pressed to distinguish be- 
tween Henry Kissinger of Harvard, Hans Morgenthau of Chicago, Klaus 
Knorr of Princeton and Professor Joachim Peck of the East German 
Academy of Sciences — at least in appearance, bearing and articulation. 
For Peck is the GDR’s principal authority on international law and is in 
frequent contact with the leaders of government. His style is confident, 
his reading extensive, and his enunciation precise. 

Our discussion began on the subject of Berlin. According to Profes- 
sor Peck, the entire city was situated on the territory of the GDR. This, 
he said, was stated explicitly in the London protocols of the European 
Advisory Commission of September 12 and November 14, 1944, the 
Potsdam Agreement, and the Moscow Declaration of 1948. It was finally 
time, he argued, for the Western powers to acknowledge this and come to 
a formal agreement with the GDR to clarify West Berlin’s status. 

Peck’s argument was debatable. I stated that my recollection of the 
text of the London protocols (which had specified zonal boundaries 
within Germany) simply referred to ‘““Greater Berlin” as a special area to 
be jointly occupied by the three (later four) powers, and had divided the 
city into sectors. Berlin was clearly to be a special case, and was not part 
of anyone’s zone.® As for the Moscow Declaration of 1948, this was sim- 
ply a set of instructions drafted by Molotov and the three Western am- 
bassadors (on behalf of their governments) for the four military com- 
manders in Germany authorizing the introduction of Soviet Zone cur- 
rency in Berlin (under appropriate four-power control) in return for lift- 
ing the blockade. But the instructions were never implemented, and the 
text of the message certainly made no mention of Berlin being situated 
on the territory of the Soviet Zone. If there were confusions on this point, 
I suggested that we clear it up at once, and I asked Mr. Zantopf, who 
was with us, if he could procure one of the many collections of docu- 
ments on Berlin from the League’s library. 

Peck’s rejoinder had merit. If Berlin was not on the territory of the 
Soviet Zone, why did the West agree to the introduction of the East mark 
as Berlin’s sole currency? I replied again that the instructions were never 
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carried out in Berlin, and that his original claim was that the instructions 
explicitly referred to Berlin as being located on the territory of the So- 
viet Zone. This simply was not true. At this point Zantopf returned from 
the library empty-handed; it was closed for the morning because they 
were rearranging the shelves. 

Thus far, Peck’s argument was based on the principle of interna- 
tional law known as pacta sunt servanda (i.e., that formal international 
agreements should be honored, and that it was the West who had failed 
to keep faith in Berlin). At this point Peck shifted his ground to clausa 
rebus sic stantibus (i.e., that agreements are only binding so long as the 
conditions which gave rise to them remain the same) — the diametrically 
opposite position from his previous argument. 

It was clear, said Peck, that since 1945 two separate cities had de- 
veloped in Berlin. The Western half was capitalist; the Eastern half, so- 
cialist. They were now distinct in every way. Regardless of the former 
four-power status, there were now two cities. It was finally time to offi- 
cially recognize that fact. 

I felt that Peck’s second argument had considerable validity, and I 
pressed him as to what the GDR had in mind, especially for West Berlin. 
Peck’s answer was indistinguishable from Paul Wandel’s. “West Berlin is 
a special relic of World War II — the only one of its kind in the world. 
It is under three-power occupation. It is not a part of West Germany and 
can never be. But its three-power status can be agreed to, or better yet, 
it can be given an international status guaranteed by the three Western 
powers, or by other countries as well — including the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. We have no claims against West Berlin. Eventually, the peo- 
ple there may choose to join us anyway.” 

As for East Berlin, it was the capital of the German Democratic 
Republic. The frontier of the GDR, said Peck, ran two blocks away. It 
was Clear to everyone today where the frontier lay. West Berlin was not 
part of the GDR, but East Berlin was its capital. There were really two 
different cities here. “We made that crystal clear in 1961.” 

I asked Peck about the peculiar relics of Berlin’s special status that 
continue to exist in East Berlin — the fact, for example, that Western 
military personnel can enter freely without being controlled at Checkpoint 
Charlie; that East Berlin’s delegates to the East German Volkskammer 
have no vote, just like West Berlin’s representatives in Bonn, or that one 
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could not leave East Berlin to go into the rest of the GDR without stop- 
ping for a passport control.* 

According to Peck, these were tactical questions only. The principal 
fact of East Berlin’s role in the GDR was not in question. These pecu- 
liarities made no difference as far as “reality” was concerned. Naturally, 
they are things that would have to be settled when an agreement on Ber- 
lin was finally reached. But this would be part of the bargaining process. 

My meeting with Peck lasted two hours and thirty minutes. I found 
him alternatively tough and charming, but never unpleasant. He had read 
voluminously from American writers on international politics. He not only 
quoted Professor Kissinger and Professor Brzezinski but quoted from their 
earlier books and compared these statements to what they had said most 
recently. Peck found the variations in Henry Kissinger’s thought from 
1957 (Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy) to 1961 (The Necessity 
for Choice), to 1965 (The Troubled Alliance) particularly fascinating. 
He admired Mr. Brzezinski’s fluency, but doubted his foresight. “He was 
wrong about Soviet society [Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy], he 
was wrong about a permanent purge in Russia after Stalin [The Perma- 
nent Purge], and he is wrong about isolating the GDR [Alternative to 
Partition].” 


It was not until a week later that I met Dr. Hans-Martin Geyer of 
the GDR Foreign Ministry. But already my conversation with Professor 
Peck had made the rounds. In this respect, my first two weeks in Berlin 
doubtless were a proving ground. What was I up to? What were my in- 
tentions? Would I write what I saw, or would I color it — one way or the 
other? Could I be persuaded by labored explanations? Alternatively, 
would I accept a valid one? Perhaps I was even an agent of the CIA, for 
such agents are not uncommon. All of these questions were legitimate, 
and I must credit my hosts with probing gently but diligently. But they 
were gradually convinced that there was nothing ulterior in my visit; at 
least, I had given them no reason to believe there was. They accepted my 
purposes as legitimate. From this point on, cooperation was automatic. 

My dinner with Dr. Geyer was doubtless such an occasion. I had 
been in Berlin for over a week, but as yet we had not met. Instead, he 
had had a steady stream of reports: Zantopf, Peck, his own Mr. Kiehne, 
Perhaps more. I realized this as the meal progressed. 
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The Ganymed Restaurant is official East Berlin’s favorite hideaway. 
Located on the corner of Shiffbauerdam beneath the Brecht Ensemble, 
it has an air of the Twenties and pre-Hitler Berlin. Small, intimate, with 
soft lights (the only such restaurant in the GDR, so far as I could judge) 
and a string quartet in the background, the Ganymed’s overstuffed settees 
offer Communist officials a surprising ambience and charm. There is even 
a flair in the waiter’s style as he steers his guests’ selections to the house 
specialties. The food is good; the menu is extensive and international, in- 
cluding a somewhat incongruous “Steak Westmoreland.” By East Berlin 
standards the Ganymed is outstanding. By East German standards it is 
very good. By West German standards, it is also very good. 

Geyer’s appearance was striking. Small, wiry, with long white hair 
and hooked nose, he resembled nothing so much as a Dickensian school- 
master. Even his English was Dickensian, Geyer having spent most of his 
youth in the United Kingdom. His energetic mannerisms completely 
cowed his younger colleagues who dined with us. 

Geyer was heir to a long socialist tradition. His grandfather had 
fought beside August Bebel in the Reichstag. His father had been an early 
leader of the GDR — and a member of the Council of Ministers. Geyer 
himself once headed the East German trade mission in Greece, and for 
the past eleven years has chaired the North American section of the For- 
eign Ministry. His white hair and pink skin gave him at times the appear- 
ance of an elderly cherub, and I would scarcely believe it when my wife 
elicited from him his age as forty-seven. I would have added another ten 
years. Like Gotting and Peck, Geyer represents the middle generation in 
East Germany’s leadership: too young to have taken part in the struggles 
of the Thirties; too old to be a product of postwar education. Geyer was 
a Communist by choice and family heritage. He blended the old and the 
new. He had seen the West, lived in it, and enjoyed its comforts. His life 
in East Germany, I soon came to realize, was much the same. 

Geyer took the offensive immediately. “I understand you have a list 
of introductions from my friend Paul Wohl in New York. Tell me, how is 
Paul now? He is a dear friend of mine, but some of the names he has 
given you are very dubious. For instance, I do not think it would be wise 
for you to see Professor Havemann or Mr. Wolf Biermann. Many West- 
ern visitors want to see them. We have a great deal of trouble with visit- 
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ing CIA professors. You should see the others, of course. But I would 
not try to see Professor Havemann or Mr. Biermann.” 

I did not discuss the matter further with Geyer. Somehow the sub- 
ject changed, and I chose not to raise the issue later. My purpose was to 
stay three months in East Germany. If the government wished me not 
to see Havemann or Biermann, that was within their prerogative, I felt. 
As it turned out, this was the only time during my stay in the GDR that 
I was warned not to do something. 

Our discussion lasted six hours, through innumerable courses — and 
innumerable bottles of Rhine wine which Geyer’s assistants took visible 
delight in ordering. Geyer asked about Vietnam, about popular support 
for the war in the United States, and about the racial problem. I found 
him eminently well informed about happenings in America, and decidedly 
realistic about President Johnson’s intentions. He displayed no illusions 
about popular support for the war in Vietnam, or the likelihood of its 
possible deescalation. 

On the German question, Geyer repeatedly stressed the joint with- 
drawal of foreign forces from German soil. It is true that this has been a 
major Communist demand for years. But there was something so insistent 
in his appeal that I could not help thinking once again that the Soviet 
Union was included as well. For Geyer had argued heatedly about West 
German revanchism. And if the danger from Bonn was as great as he in- 
sisted, he could not have been so enthusiastic about Soviet withdrawal. 
Either the danger from the West was not that great, or the Soviet with- 
drawal loomed exceedingly important — or both. 

It was close to two A.M. when we left the Ganymed. The trains had 
stopped running, and we offered to drive our hosts home. Geyer’s as- 
sistants, Mr. Kérner and Mr. Urban, both of whom were unmarried, lived 
nearby. Geyer lived in a villa in Grunau on the outskirts of Berlin, twenty 
miles away. All were interested in our rented Volkswagen. “So this is 
really a Hertz car? We see the ads always in Time and Newsweek. Can 
the little girl in the black-and-yellow dress really solve all your prob- 
lems? How much does it cost? How do they know you will bring back 
the car? After all, you are in a state that doesn’t exist.” 
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Cc HE TOWN OF BLANKENBURG lies midway between Magdeburg and 
Gdttingen, nestled among the green foothills of the Harz. The for- 
mer seat of the Duke of Brunswick, Blankenburg was once a retirement 
mecca for lesser German nobles. They erected large villas on the bluffs 
overlooking the town, and Blankenburg’s natives derived a good portion 
of their incomes by servicing aristocratic needs. Gradually the nobility 
blended into the population, giving Blankenburg the air of a thriving Vic- 
torian resort. 

In 1945, Blankenburg became a strongpoint in Hitler’s western de- 
fense, and the town suffered considerable destruction. It finally was cap- 
tured by troops of General Simpson’s Ninth US Army in late April after 
two weeks of heavy fighting. Under the relevant four-power agreements, 
Blankenburg became part of the British zone of occupation, and English 
forces displaced the Americans in May. But the town’s location was an 
exposed one, for there was no rail line or passable all-weather road across 
the Harz linking Blankenburg with the rest of the British Zone. Thus, in 
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the only zonal border rectification that was made in Germany, the Brit- 
ish swapped Blankenburg to the Russians in return for an equivalent ter- 
ritory near Liibeck. British troops quit the town on the night of July 16, 
and the Russians arrived the next morning. The Duke of Brunswick, who 
also claims title in the United Kingdom as Duke of Cumberland, left with 
his possessions in a convoy of English lorries. 

My wife, Christine, lived in Blankenburg from 1943 to 1950. Her 
parents had been bombed out in Berlin, her father had been drafted, and 
her mother returned with two small daughters to her original home. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1945-1946, Christine’s father was impressed by the So- 
viets into forced labor service in Magdeburg, but was allowed to return 
the following spring. A former Nazi — he had been a schoolteacher — he 
became a member of the Social Democratic Party in Blankenburg and 
was appointed curator of the local museum. In 1950, he returned to West 
Berlin to accept his old position as a teacher. The Communists, in the 
meantime, had offered him the post of curator in the much larger mu- 
seum in Halle, which he declined. Christine returned to Blankenburg in 
1956, and again as an American citizen in 1966. Neither her father nor 
her mother has been back. 

But as American citizens, and armed with our visas from the East 
German Foreign Ministry, we were free to come and go as we chose. 
Christine’s maternal relatives welcomed us gracefully. Her cousin, Doro- 
thea Graubaum, a young woman in her early thirties, offered us her bache- 
lor apartment to stay in, since she was going to the Baltic for two weeks’ 
vacation. This afforded us a splendid opportunity to see what housekeep- 
ing was like in the GDR, and to meet with ordinary people on a com- 
mon footing. Miss Graubaum advised the town mayor that we would be 
coming, and he registered no objection. 

As we later discovered, relations between the local governments and 
the population in East Germany are remarkably close and amicable— 
much closer than relations with the government in East Berlin. This is 
not surprising. ‘The problems of a town are immediate and concrete prob- 
lems, and must be dealt with effectively. Schools, streets, and sewage are 
the concern of householders everywhere. And in East Germany, the vari- 
ous local governments generally reflect the population’s desires. If not, 
they are quickly replaced. To this extent, the elective process is effective. 

Nevertheless, Blankenburg has not prospered under Communist rule. 
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The nobility left or was impoverished, and unlike neighboring Quedlin- 
burg and Wernigerode — both splendid medieval towns — Blankenburg’s 
charms were not sufficient to cause the GDR to develop its tourist poten- 
tial. It has scarcely any industry, the farming region is poor, and there 
is no institute of higher learning. In the ‘““Workers’ and Peasants’ ” state, it 
became the last piglet at the trough. 

Fraulein Graubaum’s apartment offered a pleasant surprise. The 
usual wait for an apartment in East Germany is three years, and for a 
single person, often longer. Whether members of the party are given pref- 
erence is debatable. In the early years it is clear that they were; the new 
apartment houses generally were filled with Communist activists. Today, 
the priorities are less clear. Miss Graubaum’s apartment complex, for ex- 
ample, was completed in 1965. It is reserved for employees at the new 
hydroelectric dam on the Bode. Fewer than 10 per cent of the residents 
are SED members. 

When we questioned people throughout the GDR about correlations 
between party membership and the wait for apartments, the response was 
unanimous: party membership did not make a difference. On the other 
hand, most agreed that the waiting time would be reduced substantially 
for the “intelligentsia” —- meaning anyone with a university degree —- as 
well as for those who worked for state enterprises which built their own 
housing. Miss Graubaum’s apartment fell in the latter category. In fact, 
she had taken a job at the dam precisely to get an apartment. (She is not 
a party member. ) 

The development in which Miss Graubaum lived consisted of four 
apartment buildings of four stories each. Each building housed two en- 
tries, and each entry contained twelve apartments: eight with two bed- 
rooms, four with one bedroom, in addition to several single rooms in the 
attic. The buildings were heavy prefabricated concrete structures with 
sloping red tile roofs and a stuccoed exterior. Most apartments had bal- 
conies, and the view of the Harz was spectacular. Typical of modern 
housing, the rooms were small, but the walls were solid masonry, and the 
noise from adjacent apartments was negligible. 

The fixtures were something else. There was no central heating, no 
hot water — unless one installed his own unit — no refrigerator, and the 
stove was simply a two-burner electric hotplate mounted above a coal 
oven. Cooking was done with either coal or electricity, but not in large 
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quantities and not very rapidly. The lack of central heating and gas was 
especially disturbing to the residents, because East Germany’s main trunk 
gasline lay buried two hundred meters in front of the building. 

Miss Graubaum pays 29 marks ($7.25) a month for her one-bed- 
room apartment. Those with two bedrooms pay 37 marks. Coal for heat- 
ing during the winter costs 10 marks ($2.50) monthly; electricity costs 
another 10 marks, Miss Graubaum, who works as a sales analyst, has a 
net takehome pay of 500 marks ($125) each month — average for the 
GDR. Her neighbors, who are engineers, make three times that much. 
Given the present level of rents, it will take 118 years to amortize the build- 
ing, assuming an interest rate of 4 per cent. The building, which contains 
twenty-four units (not counting the single rooms in the attic), took 
twenty-two months to construct. Those who live there consider themselves 
fortunate to have found an apartment, although all would gladly pay 
more for additional comforts. In general, the building compares favor- 
ably to those constructed in West Germany in 1950. 

We were surprised at the modern style in which most apartments 
were decorated. The residents of Miss Graubaum’s building are uniformly 
young. Most of the men are in their thirties; their wives in their twenties. 
Their tastes lean heavily toward the Scandinavian styles to which the East 
German furniture industry has adjusted, and the quality of the modern 
furniture is high. But unlike rents, home furnishings are expensive in the 
GDR, and for particularly stylish items there is often a six-month wait. 
There is also a problem of finding exactly what one wants, and this usu- 
ally requires a trip to a nearby major city: Magdeburg or Halle. 

Miss Graubaum’s apartment was well equipped with glasses and 
china, and there was a built-in bar in one of the sectionals. Except for the 
inconvenience of heating water, we found the apartment thoroughly liv- 
able and up-to-date. There was no shortage of electrical appliances — 
television, radio, toaster, sunlamp — and her neighbors were even more 
elaborately equipped. In the evening, the favorite pastime was watching 
Western television, and no effort was made to conceal it. “Those days 
are over,” we were frequently told. 

A television set is still the first priority purchase for East Germans 
setting up their own household. In 1967, costs ranged from 1,600 to 2,400 
marks ($400 to $600), but almost all were bought on installment: 10 
per cent down, the balance in three years with carrying charges of 1 
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per cent a month. The TV screens were large and picture quality was ex- 
cellent, although the comparable set in West Germany would have cost 
one-third as much. For the price of major consumer items is fixed by the 
state in the GDR, and it remains a major form of hidden taxation. 

In spite of the price, television ownership is widespread. In 1966, 
over half of all the households in East Germany had television receivers, 
and over 87 per cent had radios. But radio listening is on the decline, and 


Table 1. Number of Television Sets, 1965 
(per thousand inhabitants) 


United States 349 


Sweden 270 
Canada 257 
Great Britain 248 
Denmark 216 
West Germany 190 
East Germany 189 
Japan 183 
France 112 
italy 102 


SOURCE: Statistisches Jahrbuch 
Der Deutschen Demokratischen Re- 
publik: 1967, p. 83*. 


except for the portable transistors, television has generally replaced it. 
This is particularly true for such once-popular Western broadcasting sys- 
tems as RIAS and BBC. Instead, East Germans rely on Western televi- 
sion for news and entertainment, and if it’s jazz, then AFN (the US 
Army network) or Radio Luxembourg. In fact, the cold-war appeal of 
RIAS must be decidedly unpopular, because in three months we could not 
find a single person who listened — although many said they had previ- 
ously. 

Shopping for groceries in Blankenburg is a fascinating and frustrat- 
ing experience. The small merchants remain, although most have either 
gone cooperative (Konsum) or are part of the state-owned HO organiza- 
tion. Only the butchers and bakers seem to be immune, and the number 
of private bakers in Blankenburg is extraordinary. But while the variety 
of stores makes for fascination, the uniformity of the products sold in 
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each soon becomes frustrating. All packaged goods in the GDR are rig- 
idly licensed, and the prices are printed on each. A simple lump of sugar, 
for example, carries six different serial-numbered classifications. 

Given East Germany’s shortage of manpower, the proliferation of 
small shops seems highly irrational. In a two-block area of Blankenburg, 
we counted seven bakeries and five butchers. As expected, the butchers 
varied considerably, with the private ones generally better stocked. Al- 
though the bakeries were different in appearance, their products were 
virtually the same: one might have better rolls, another better pastries. 
And in the same two block area there were also nine groceries — each 
with identical merchandise. When I asked responsible party leaders in 
Blankenburg the reason for this, I was told that at present there were no 
facilities in Blankenburg for combining the grocery stores. Construction 
funds were already allocated. “And besides, what would the people do 
who run them? They have to be taken care of too.” 

What is true in Blankenburg is generally true in every small city and 
town in the GDR. The number of small shops is amazing. And paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, it is the Communist East German government that 
supports them. In West Germany, on the other hand, the competition of 
the large retailers would have driven them to the wall years ago. 

The hours these stores keep is as aggravating as their number. As 
small-town shops throughout Europe have done for centuries, the stores 
in Blankenburg close promptly at one P.M. daily and remain closed un- 
til three. Only now the closing times are prescribed by the state. No 
stores, not even bakeries, open before nine. All close by six-thirty in the 
evening or by one P.M. on Saturday. Thus as we soon discovered, the 
lines in butcher shops or other stores, which American visitors frequently 
comment on, are largely a function of the hours the stores are open, not 
of shortages. Since the shopping habits of the German Hausfrau remain 
remarkably unchanged, daily shopping is still the common thing: one goes 
to the butcher, the baker, and one or two groceries between three and six 
each afternoon. Multiply this by every household in Blankenburg, and 
the reason for the lines becomes evident. 

Once we adjusted to the ritual, each venture to town became an ex- 
perience. The butcher shops were the most interesting. There was always 
plenty of meat on hand, provided one was looking for wurst or sausages. 
Beef was usually available; bacon was often on hand, and chickens and 
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fish were plentiful. But veal and liver were never available, and the better 
cuts of pork seldom. Rationing is over, however, and the prices were ex- 
ceedingly reasonable, for they are fixed by the state and deliberately de- 
flated. Consumer prices and the price the farmer receives are virtually 
identical, there is no middleman markup. This applies to private butchers 
as well as the state-owned stores; the successful private butcher survives 
by slaughtering his own stock. 

The grocery stores were well stocked, generally with high-quality 
canned fruits and vegetables from the Balkans. These were surprisingly 
tasty, and in the US as often as not would be carried in the special deli- 
catessen section of most groceries. The products usually are canned in 
glass jars, and the Hungarian and Bulgarian items generally surpass the 
native East German ones. A quart jar of Bulgarian peaches cost 1.80 
marks (45 cents); a quart of Hungarian green beans 1.20 marks (30 
cents); a delicious assortment of pickled Hungarian green peppers 1.95 
marks (48 cents). Eggs were always available in abundance (8 cents 
each), as was butter ($1.00 a pound) and five or six varieties of cheese. 
Canned meat was also abundant, including Argentine corned beef and 
Cuban lobster. In short, food is plentiful and inexpensive in East Ger- 
many today and the quality is good. There is still a shortage of the better 
cuts of meat, but this again is much less acute than previously. Coffee at 
$8.00 a pound is prohibitively expensive, as is tea and cocoa. But choco- 
late and other candies are cheap and so is liquor. Fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles remain strictly seasonal, although household necessities such as wash- 
ing powder, floor wax, detergent and toilet paper are readily available. 
Nevertheless, after two weeks of careful shopping in Blankenburg, we 
concluded that the East German housewife’s lot is not an easy one. Her 
menu planning still depends on the whim of the butcher, and daily shop- 
pings are not conducive to household leisure. 

We found Blankenburg’s other stores generally well stocked, but 
several years behind current Western stylings. Toy stores were the ex- 
ception. Here, as in Weimar, the toy shops were interesting and inviting. 
The toys were easily comparable to West German products, better than 
mass-produced American ones, and the prices were uniformly low. Books, 
phonograph records, painting and drawing materials, writing supplies, 
typewriters and cameras were also of first quality and very inexpensive. 
The East German government pursues a deliberate policy of subsidizing 
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its youth, and the cost of cultural and educational items reflect it. In gen- 
eral, the prices for such commodities (of like quality) were half what 
they would be in the Federal Republic. 

The window displays in the record stores were especially interesting. 
American popular artists predominated: Louis Armstrong, Ella Fitzger- 
ald, Oscar Peterson and the protest singers Joan Baez and Pete Seeger, 
both of whom visited the GDR in 1965, and who are especially popular 
among East Germany’s youth. In fact so popular that we understood 
from supposedly qualified observers in West Berlin that the GDR had 
cracked down: protest is protest and the government allegedly wanted to 
take no chances. We were therefore surprised to see albums of Miss Baez 
and Seeger so prominently displayed in Blankenburg, and we began to 
look further. But in every town we visited the same was true. There was 
not a music store window without them. When we talked to young peo- 
ple, including members of the SED and the Free German Youth (FDJ), 
no one had heard that Baez and Seeger were taboo — not that it would 
have mattered. The point is that a great deal of Western commentary 
about the GDR is simply inaccurate. It is tempting to read too much into 
casual references, and overlook the tremendous regional differences 
which persist in the GDR. The Harz is not Saxony, and Dresden is not 
Rostock. Thuringia is a land to itself, and so, for that matter, is East 
Berlin. 

But in one context East Germany is remarkably uniform. Clothing 
and dress are exceptionally standardized. The same bathing suit or cos- 
tume will stare out at you in shop window after shop window all the way 
from Bad Schandau on the Czech frontier to Sassnitz on the Baltic. Basic 
articles are moderate in price, but the quality is uniformly second-rate. 
Not that East Germany cannot make first-quality clothing; the best qual- 
ity merchandise is simply reserved for export. East German nylons, I am 
told by my wife, are of exceptionally high quality, a pair lasting some- 
times for a month or more. But one can only buy them at the Intershop 
for hard currency (55 cents a pair), or else at special luxury shops in the 
large cities for 10 marks ($2.50). At the regular stores they are un- 
available. 

The same is true for most other items of clothing. A standard ver- 
sion is readily available at a moderate price. A drab cotton dress may 
cost 50 marks ($12); a man’s suit 200 marks ($50); a woman's bathing 
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suit 50 marks ($12); a pair of not-so-stylish shoes 60 marks ($15). But 
the quality will be markedly inferior, the dyes will be poor, and the styling 
will leave much to be desired. 

For those who can afford more, there is an alternative. But for the 
average worker or farmer, the GDR’s clothing industry is a disaster — at 
least, by comparison to what is available in the West. By comparison to 
other socialist lands, the average East German is the best dressed by far. 
This is especially true for those who live in small towns and villages. We 
were therefore surprised to learn of a new phenomenon in the GDR: the 
so-called Exquisit shops in the larger cities. In them, we were told, one 
could buy first-quality clothing, including Western goods, at exorbitant 
prices. The East Germans have nicknamed the stores “UWB’s” (UI- 
bricht’s Usury Booths). 

We found an Exquisit shop in Halle. Later, we encountered them in 
all major cities, generally on the main shopping street. The store front 
and the window displays approximate an East German’s impression of a 
fashionable shop in the West. The stores are uniformly new, well lit and 
uncluttered. The merchandise is tastefully displayed. In contrast to other 
East German stores, there is no shortage of sales personnel. But except 
in East Berlin, we found few customers in the shops. For the prices are 
indeed exorbitant, and the clothes, while “exquisite” by run-of-the-mill 
East German standards, are still inferior. The styles are several years be- 
hind, the quality of materials is generally good, but more comparable to 
Sears, Roebuck than Bergdorf-Goodman. Some West German products 
are available, but these appear to be remaindered items rather than the 
current selection. A well-tailored woman’s suit runs 800 marks ($200); 
a man’s wash-and-wear nylon shirt costs 75 marks ($18.75); a cotton 
summer dress costs 200 marks ($50); a pair of West German women’s 
shoes (“Servas”) cost 80 marks ($45), while the same brand in West 
Berlin sells for $10. 

Because the prices were so high, we began to inquire who the Ex- 
quisit customers were. The average income in East Germany is slightly 
over 650 marks a month (before deductions). Since both husband and 
wife usually work, net family income usually exceeds 1,000 marks. But 
with an income like that, who still could afford a cotton dress for 200 
marks? The most original answer I received came from Professor Walter 
Dieterich in Dresden: “I never thought I would see a socialist state that 
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permitted Lotto, But it is very popular here, and some of our people win 
a lot of money. A Lotto winner, you know, can get an automobile deliv- 
ered immediately. He doesn’t have to wait. It is the same with the Ex- 
quisit shops. The Lotto winners have very much money, and the govern- 
ment has to get it back into circulation. So it has to give them something 
to buy.” 

I never encountered a Lotto winner in my visits to the Exquisit 
shops, but the theme of “getting money back into circulation” seems to 
be the official justification. Whenever I questioned party members, that 
would usually be the first response, and the ordinary people in East Ger- 
many tend to accept it as valid. The fact that East German money is not 
real money (in the sense of international legal tender) seems to be 
glossed over. There is no need “to get money back into circulation,” be- 
cause the government may always issue whatever it requires. 

So far as I could determine, the customers in the Exquisit shops fall 
into three categories. First, the intelligentsia — highly paid and demand- 
ing of a place to spend their money for better quality goods. Second, 
party functionaries at all levels, not high-salaried but interested in the 
finer things in life. “After all, why shouldn’t we live well under socialism 
too?” we were asked. The social inequities which the Exquisit stores flout 
blatantly are resolved by party directive. Even an old Communist like 
Zantopf defended them, and perhaps shopped there. Or at least his wife 
did. “Our people want fine things,” said Zantopf, “but there are not 
enough to go around, and so we have to ration them. We are doing that 
by the price system today, instead of by administrative distribution. That is 
the way you do it in the West, after all. But basically it is a question of 
supply. As the quantity of first-quality goods increases, the prices will go 
down. It was the same way with butter a few years ago. Soon everyone 
will be able to buy the goods in the Exquisit stores.” 

The third category of persons shopping in the Exquisit shops lends 
credence to Zantopf’s claim. For these are the ordinary working people 
who make the one big splurge to buy a single stylish dress or a fashionable 
pair of shoes. What does it matter if they are not the latest thing in Diis- 
seldorf; they are the latest thing in the GDR. (But don’t think East Ger- 
mans don’t know the latest fashion in Diisseldorf; television keeps them 
minutely posted.) This does not mean the Exquisit shops are popular. On 
the contrary, because of the high prices most workers and farmers resent 
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them. They see at first hand an allegedly classless society rewarding its 
upper echelons in blatantly “capitalist” terms. This leads to considerable 
grumbling, particularly among old Communist workers (as opposed to 
functionaries) and “activist” Communist youths. 

Later, in Pirna, near Dresden, I had the opportunity to talk to an 
“activist” youth committee at the Sonnenblick jet engine factory. I asked 
their leader what he thought of the Exquisit stores. “We are against 
them,” he answered firmly, and I sensed a swell of resentment rise in his 
chest. 

“Do you ever raise the matter at FDJ meetings?” I asked. 

“No,” the youth leader replied, “our meetings are not designed for 
such questions.” 

Only in East Berlin were the Exquisit stores crowded. Again, there 
are three explanations. First, there are many more functionaries and gov- 
ernment officials in Berlin who not only have more money, but who also 
would be inclined to justify the stores regardless. Second, the other shop- 
ping facilities in East Berlin are so wretched that one often has no choice. 
And until 1961, the Berliners had been accustomed to better. Third, since 
they are located on Unter den Linden, the stores also attract their share 
of Western tourists. But East Berlin is an exception, and throughout the 
GDR the Exquisit shops, at present, at least, taunt the workers and farm- 
ers with goods they cannot afford. Indeed, even a “special” purchase 
often goes awry. Miss Freigang once told me, almost with tears in her 
eyes, of spending two hundred marks for a new bathing suit in the Berlin 
Exquisit, only to find six other girls at the beach wearing the same model. 


Christine’s maternal relatives have lived in Blankenburg for three 
generations. Her grandfather clerked for the railroad and bought a large, 
comfortable house in the lower part of town. Her grandmother still lives 
in the house, although it has now been cut up into four apartments. 
Christine’s uncle and his family live in one of the apartments, an aunt 
and her husband live in another, and a third is rented out. Each apart- 
ment is well restored, and the house is in good repair. But the rents which 
Christine’s grandmother gets for the apartments are minimal (less than 
25 marks per month for each one), and her children, in effect, take care 
of the property. For rents in the GDR are still pegged at 1937 levels, and 
house owners simply cannot maintain their buildings. This not only dis- 
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courages necessary repairs, but goes a long way to explaining why the 
older buildings in East Germany appear so rundown. Most are still in pri- 
vate hands, and the landlord simply does not earn enough to warrant ex- 
tensive restoration. Indeed, he is very lucky to break even. 

Christine’s grandmother is eighty-eight. Under present regulations, 
she is entitled to visit her children in the West once a year. When she re- 
ceives an invitation, she may obtain a visa which entitles her to leave 
East Germany for six weeks, a free railroad ticket to the appropriate 
crossing point (in this case, Berlin), and the right to exchange five East 
marks for five West marks. Once in the West, the Federal Republic pro- 
vides an additional fifty West marks, plus a rail ticket for the remainder of 
the journey. Should she become ill while in the West, the visa can be ex- 
tended. But only one visit a year is permitted, regardless of how many 
children one may have in the West. 

In 1963, the first year the arrangement began, 2,400,000 old people 
took advantage of the opportunity. All but 28,000 returned, or more than 
98 per cent. Their reasons for returning varied. Generally, it was because 
they felt that the pace was too swift, that they were too old to make the 
change, or that their children and grandchildren had no time for them. A 
visit was fine, but when it was over most chose to return to the GDR. In 
talking to the old people in East Germany who have gone to the West for 
a visit, one is struck by the unanimity of response. All returned because 
they wanted to return, not because they had to. Not that their life in East 
Germany is an easy one; it decidedly is not. Until the summer of 1967, 
old-age pensions amounted to 129 marks monthly; this has since been 
raised to 150 marks. But good or bad, East Germany was home and they 
were familiar with it. “And besides, life is not so bad now. Not nearly as 
bad as it once was.” 

Christine’s grandmother is a woman of few words and great determi- 
nation. Her response was typical. “Why should I stay in Berlin? I live in 
Blankenburg. My house is here. I have no furnishings, so that is no prob- 
lem, but why should I uproot myself at my age? Why?” She never men- 
tioned politics, never alluded to the free atmosphere in the West, never 
criticized the East German government — though she does criticize it on 
other occasions, and often enjoys mocking the GDR’s leadership. It was 
simply that political considerations never entered her decision whether to 
Stay or return. And the same was true of almost every old person with 
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whom we talked. All were staying in the GDR for personal reasons. Poli- 
tics was never mentioned. 

This suggests two things. First, that even for the old people, who are 
the real second-class citizens in East Germany, life at least is tolerable. 
Otherwise, they would not voluntarily return. Second, and perhaps more 
important, it suggests that politics plays little role in their life. The out- 
side world is a political world, and most prefer to exclude it. Time and 
again in East Germany, we were struck by the degree to which people 
have abdicated from politics. It is not a matter of being against the gov- 
ernment so much as a matter of disinterestedness. People want to be left 
alone, to ignore political matters, and to lead an intensely private life. 


An exception in Blankenburg is Pastor Miiller, the rector of the Prot- 
estant (Lutheran) church. Dr. Miiller is sixty-four, and has headed the 
Blankenburg congregation for over thirty years. Before the war he was 
considered something of a radical in ultraconservative Blankenburg, and 
has never spoken publicly against socialism. He served with my father-in- 
law in Allied captivity, and unlike many East German pastors, never re- 
fused confirmation to children because they participated in the secular 
Jugendweihe (oath of allegiance to the state). 

Christine and I visited Pastor Miiller shortly after our arrival in 
Blankenburg. He received us in the parsonage, a large, well-kept rambling 
house just above the church and below the Schloss. Dr. Miiller’s daughter- 
in-law and grandchildren were with him, and we talked for about two 
hours. He had known Christine as a little girl, and just two weeks before 
had presided at the wedding of her cousin. But church weddings were 
tare now, he told us. Not more than one or two a month. “But then, you 
see, I still require that both the bride and the groom must be Christians. 
There would be many more church weddings if only one partner had to 
be — perhaps three times as many. But I just can’t see my way clear to 
do it, and my bishop probably wouldn’t approve anyway.” 

As I soon found out, Dr. Miiller’s bishop is the Bishop of Braun- 
schweig, in the West. I asked Dr. Miiller if this was a source of trouble. 
“Oh, yes, the government would like us to be separate, or under the 
Bishop of Magdeburg, but our front is united in the church and they don’t 
want to risk a confrontation. They will harass us a bit, but that’s about 
all. My bishop doesn’t come here any more, but we keep in contact. Sev- 
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eral times he has asked me to take a parish in the West, but I have de- 
clined. My flock is here in Blankenburg. The captain does not leave his 
ship, not while he’s on active service. I'll retire next year, and then I’ll 
perhaps take another parish, but not before.” 

In spite of his years, Miiller was lively and alert. He was a small man, 
balding, with an Old World courtliness that made us feel instantly at ease. 
His study was lined with books, including a large collection of nineteenth- 
century English and American novels. I asked who would succeed him in 
Blankenburg. He didn’t know. His son perhaps, who had a small parish 
nearby, but he wasn’t sure. 

Had church attendance fallen off in recent years? We were just in 
the church, I said, and were surprised that it had been so well restored. 
“Yes, we’ve received quite a bit of money from the West for restoration 
purposes. The government gives us a favorable exchange rate, at one time 
over three to one, although now it is less. They’ve also made it possible for 
us to get materials. It is curious, isn’t it? Their attitude is so ambivalent. 
On the one hand they would clearly like to be rid of us, but on the other, 
they give us a reasonable exchange on money from the West and allow us 
to restore our church. And building materials are in very short supply.” 

I asked whether the government had rendered any direct financial 
assistance. “No, not for our church, because it is not a national monu- 
ment. But for the very old ones, for the cathedral in Magdeburg, for ex- 
ample, they’ve paid a great deal. They do it under the guise of preserving 
national monuments.” I reminded Dr. Miiller of the separation of church 
and state in America, and speculated that it might not be possible for our 
government to make similar contributions. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but you have genuine religious freedom in Amer- 
ica. The church is free to say what it wants. It can print its own literature. 
That is all we would like here: the opportunity to put our view across 
just as another group — as in the United States. 

“T don’t resent the fact that we are no longer the state church. That 
simply made us weak and flabby. I see it in West Germany today. Not 
all of my colleagues will agree with me, of course, but I think that we 
have a much healthier situation here now. There is no reason why we 
should be a state church. But we want to be treated fairly — and to be 
free to print our literature just as any other group. At the present time, 
that is not possible. Oh yes, eventually we get it printed. But if we need 
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ten thousand copies, we get one thousand. It’s not war, but it is a very 
subtle harassment.” 

Did Dr. Miiller feel free to say what he wanted in the pulpit? “Yes, I 
don’t have any trouble. Naturally, I can’t speak sedition, but a minister 
shouldn’t do that anyway. Not unless the state is evil, and the GDR is not 
really evil. Not like Hitler. As for church attendance, it may be increas- 
ing slightly over past years, but it is not high. The church is crowded only 
at Christmas and Easter. Otherwise, it’s the old ones and the young ones. 
I have never had trouble with the government. Even now quite a few of 
my parishioners are members of the SED. They are older, but they come. 
Several years ago one of my deacons belonged to the SED. In many ways 
it is a healthy thing. Our church is stronger perhaps than before. 

“I am worried about the young people. We have only voluntary reli- 
gious lessons now, not in the school. Yes, I know it is the same in Amer- 
ica, but at the same time you don’t put constraints on the church in Amer- 
ica. Our bells on Sunday morning are just about the only advertising we 
have. But of course our difficulties are the difficulties of the church every- 
where. This is a secular age; a materialistic age. It is too easy to blame the 
Communists for our difficulties. No, we cannot use the GDR as a scape- 
goat. The church in West Germany may even be worse off than here, al- 
though I’m probably overstating it. We can exist here, we can accommo- 
date, but they will have to adjust too. They must let us print what we 
need.” 

Dr. Miiller’s son is in his early thirties. He completed his theological 
studies four years ago, and is the pastor of the small community of All- 
rode, a mountain village fifteen miles from Blankenburg. He happens to 
be a schoolmate of Christine’s — although several years older — and we 
were received warmly. The parsonage at Allrode is considerably more rus- 
tic than Blankenburg, and daily religious instruction is conducted in a se- 
ries of classrooms on the first floor. The day we visited Allrode, several 
classes were in progress. According to the younger Dr. Miiller, over 90 
per cent of the children in the village attended regularly. This, he admit- 
ted, was “sensational.” (In Blankenburg, the figure was closer to 75 per 
cent. ) 

I inquired about preparation for the ministry. Had he studied in East 
Germany? “Yes, we have six faculties of theology: Greifswald, Berlin, 
Jena, Rostock, Leipzig and Halle.” 
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SMITH: Were you given the usual stipend for studying? 


J. MULLER: Yes, theology students are treated just like all other university 
students. We even have to take the compulsory courses in Marxism-Leninism. 
But they don’t expect us to be convinced, fortunately. It’s just for experience. 


SMITH: In other words, the GDR supports six faculties of theology and 
subsidizes the students who attend. Do they exercise any control over who can 
enter? 

J. MULLER: I don’t believe so. Each faculty selects from among the appli- 
cants. On the contrary, it is difficult to get enough applicants. 

SMITH: What are the employment opportunities once you are ordained? 
You must pardon so direct a question. 

J. MULLER: All of us get parishes immediately. There is a serious shortage 
of ministers in East Germany — or should I say Middle Germany? This is my 
first parish. I make eight hundred marks a month. I also get this house; that is 
important, as you must know by now. 


We discussed the relation between the church and the state in the 
GDR. Like his father, Johannes Miiller thought a gradual accommodation 
was taking place. He spoke very highly, for example, of Professor Olav 
Klohr, who in 1963 had been appointed to the newly created chair in 
“scientific atheism” at Jena. According to Miiller, Professor Klohr was a 
serious academic interested in the sociology of religion. “He does not use 
his position for hurling propaganda accusations against us. In fact, we 
have a very good dialogue going between Klohr and some of our theolo- 
gians. He is very well informed about church affairs, and I believe that he 
wants to get along with us. We certainly have no cause for complaint 
so far.” 

But Johannes Miiller also complained about the difficulty of getting 
religious literature printed. The story was the same. They could eventu- 
ally get what they wanted, but never in sufficient quantities. It was also 
difficult to get religious books from West Germany. “The post office al- 
ways takes them out of the package. If they are sent a second time, occa- 
sionally they get through. Usually we get them on the third try.” 


Christine’s uncle is Wolfgang Arnold, manager of F. Schmidt and 
Company, a half-private, half-state processing firm in Blankenburg. After 
taxes and insurance are deducted from his salary he nets nine hundred 
marks monthly. His wife works in the office of the local distributor for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Her salary of five hundred marks monthly is 
not as much as she might be making elsewhere, but everyone in East 
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Germany works an angle. This is the Arnolds’ angle. Fresh fruits and veg- 
etables are in chronic short supply in East Germany. By working for the 
state distributor, one at least knows where they are. There is nothing dis- 
honest involved; Karin Arnold never takes or sells anything, but she al- 
ways knows where to shop. 

Income tax in East Germany is not something the government boasts 
about, for a more regressive system could scarcely be imagined. Regard- 
less of income, everyone (pensioners and private entrepreneurs excluded) 
pays a flat 20 per cent. If Professor von Ardenne in Dresden makes forty 
thousand marks a month, he pays 20 per cent. Wolgang Arnold also 
pays 20 per cent on his salary. So does Karin Arnold, who makes five 
hundred marks. It is 20 per cent across the board, and there are no 
exceptions. 

I once asked Professor Dieterich how this could be justified. ““You 
must understand,” he said, “that we are a socialist state. If the govern- 
ment was going to levy a progressive income tax, there would be no rea- 
son for them to pay such high salaries in the first place.” The effect, of 
course, is to further separate those with very high incomes — the intelli- 
gentsia and certain skilled craftsmen — from the bulk of the population. 
For whether the SED realizes it or not, class lines are becoming increas- 
ingly obvious in the GDR. And these lines are drawn largely in terms of 
income. Admittedly, as a result of the educational reforms, mobility re- 
mains great. But the system is beginning to coalesce. 

The Arnolds were explicit. “Our professors have it very easy. Not 
only do they have special contracts with the state, but their widows are 
protected too. If a workman dies, his widow gets only a portion of what 
he was making. A professor’s widow, depending on his contract, will usu- 
ally continue to draw his full salary. And this often means four or five 
thousand marks a month — sometimes even more.” 

In spite of such inequities, the average East German citizen feels 
that at least he is secure. His health is fully insured. And East Germans 
take justifiable pride in their extensive medical coverage. But here again 
the costs are disproportional. A worker earning less than six hundred 
marks monthly pays 10 per cent of his income. But six hundred marks is 
the breaking point, and above that figure the price remains a flat sixty 
marks. This is true regardless of how high the income may be. Also, if a 
husband and wife are both employed, both must pay the appropriate 
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amount. If only the husband is employed, the entire household is cov- 
ered. This further discriminates against working-class families, where the 
proportion of women working is likely to be greatest. 

On the other hand, the coverage is complete. Doctors, dentists, hos- 
pital, medicine, “cures,” all are included, and the care seems excellent. I 
visited the Carl Zeiss clinic in Jena, and found a first-class outpatient fa- 
cility staffed by fifteen doctors and servicing a community of twenty thou- 
sand. A “fully qualified” physician earned fifteen hundred marks ($375) 
monthly. Most were getting more. I could not vouch that the latest medi- 
cal techniques were employed in the most complicated cases, but I felt 
reasonably assured that the general health care was excellent — probably 
much better than many in the US can afford. Dental care is a different 
story. One only visits a dentist in the GDR in cases of great peril. For 
his ministrations are neither painless nor skillful, and attractive results 
are rare. 

Vacations, which may also be covered by social insurance if the doc- 
tor recommends it, are relatively inexpensive and enjoyed by everyone. 
As of August 26, 1967, the minimum paid vacation for all workers in 
the GDR, including agricultural employees, was raised to fifteen days. 
Before that it was twelve. We were mildly surprised when Christine’s 
cousin — earning five hundred marks monthly — showed us a picture al- 
bum of her travels: Moscow, Leningrad, and Sochi in the USSR, plus Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Poland. In the GDR, she had traveled virtually ev- 
erywhere, and was about to spend two weeks at the Baltic. Official vaca- 
tions arranged by one’s factory or place of employment often cost no 
more than one hundred marks (twenty-five dollars) a week. In addition, 
a limited number of places are available in special resorts maintained by 
the trade union (FDGB). There, the cost is even less. 

Most large factories have their own resorts. We visited one such 
bungalow village in Moritzburg, near Dresden, belonging to the Riesa 
Steel Works. The location was secluded, the cabins were attractive and 
new, there was swimming and boating adjacent, plus an elaborate club- 
house with a terrace bordering the lake. Was it only for the directors? 
“Oh no, each of us usually builds his own hideaway. I have two, one in 
the mountains and one near a lake in Mecklenburg. These are for our 
workers.” As well as I could determine, that was correct. Doubtless, the 
Moritzburg retreat was a popular one; and doubtless the better workers 
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received preference, but from those with whom we talked it was clear 
that the retreat was not reserved for the upper echelons at the plant. 


Wolfgang Arnold was a Social Democrat. He had joined the party 
early in 1945, and like so many others in what was then the East Zone, 
had been swept into the SED following the forced merger of the parties in 
1946. But he did not wear a party button, and had never taken an active 
role in its activities. “They asked us to join the factory militia in 1961, 
but we said we had had enough of that in the war. I guess that was a 
valid answer, because they left us alone. We don’t have to go to meetings 
any more. We were asked to go to the National Front meeting last week 
to approve candidates for the Volkskammer, but we didn’t go. Why 
bother? It’s all arranged.” 

Did Mr. Arnold feel he had an opportunity to express himself? “I 
can’t say how things work in the West because I don’t know. But here it 
is quite simple. The party chooses the candidates and the people ratify 
them. There is no choice, especially for the higher offices. Here in Blan- 
kenburg we have some say about city councillors. An incompetent won’t 
last long. But the mayor is selected for us, and is always SED. Our last 
one was an especially good one. We were lucky. But tell me. We watch 
Western television quite a bit. Why is there so much unemployment in 
West Germany and the United States? Is a crisis imminent?” 

This was another question often put to us. The GDR propaganda ap- 
paratus makes considerable capital out of the least bit of labor unrest in 
the West, and constantly predicts that a depression is just around the cor- 
ner. In this respect, Western television doesn’t help much, because it is 
most often the unusual that is reported. Thus, for viewers in the East, the 
uncommon becomes commonplace, and the normal pattern of life in the 
West goes unnoticed. This is becoming increasingly critical, we found, be- 
cause the separation in Germany is so complete. Except for the visits of 
the elderly and holidays in the Balkans, East Germans have lost contact 
with their Western compatriots. Increasingly their frame of reference for 
analyzing Western television is distorted. For those under twenty, there is 
virtually no frame of reference at all. 


Our neighbors in Dorothea’s apartment proved considerate and un- 
obtrusive. We greeted one another with a nod or a few words, but our 
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privacy was respected. The fourth day we were there a policeman knocked 
at the door and asked to see our papers. He beamed at the American 
passports and our newly affixed visas, thanked us politely and rapped on 
another door. We thought he had made a special trip to see who we were. 
But as we later found out, he visited all of the apartments that day. It 
was always customary, apparently, just before an election, to be sure ev- 
eryone was registered. 

Friday evening we returned to the elder Dr. Miiller’s for coffee and 
cake. We arrived home shortly after ten, and soon afterwards our neigh- 
bors were knocking on the door to invite us for a drink. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kaufmann had been married three years. They had a newborn son, and a 
two-bedroom apartment. He was an engineer as the dam; his wife did 
not work. With them were Robert and Ingrid Eckstein, who lived in an 
adjacent building. Eckstein was slightly older than Kaufmann, in his mid- 
thirties, perhaps, and was superintendent of operations at the dam. His 
wife was an extremely attractive girl from Dresden in her early twenties. 
Both Kaufman and Eckstein belonged to the SED. Eckstein drove a 
Trabant. 

When we joined the party, it was already well under way. A variety 
of cognac bottles was arranged on the table, plus a wide assortment of 
Hungarian wines. We added a bottle of scotch. Our hosts were eager to 
talk to Americans and we were just as eager to talk to them, though much 
to the dismay of Christine and Mrs. Eckstein, politics predominated. 

Kaufmann, who had spent his two years of military service in the in- 
telligence, wanted to know why I was there. “Have you written something 
that our government liked? Otherwise, I can’t understand their granting 
you such a visa. It is very remarkable. I can’t believe things are loosening 
up that much.” We discussed Vietnam extensively. Again, all were inter- 
ested in what the US was doing there, but they did not criticize our in- 
volvement. “We don’t see how you can win,” they would say, but there 
were no accusations or attacks. 

When we discussed East Germany, both Kaufmann and Eckstein 
were outspoken. Their wives perhaps even more so. They could see how 
much they lagged behind the West, and frankly blamed the party for most 
of the shortcomings. They wanted to travel but had little opportunity. They 
wanted to consult professionally, to work on their own projects, but were 
not allowed to. They wanted to live a little better, to enjoy more of life, 
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but the constraints of the moralistic East German state were stultifying. 

I asked Eckstein and Kaufmann why they had joined the party. “To 
get ahead, naturally, like most other people our age. There are a few ‘two 
hundred per centers,’ but not many. We know one another fairly well. 
There are some of our colleagues with whom we could not be having 
such a conversation, but not many.” 

“On Monday,” said Eckstein, “I have to address a group of Young 
Pioneers who will be touring the dam. I’ll be sure to say all the right 
things, but when I come home I will forget about it. It’s the same every 
day. We know how to behave, but we certainly don’t believe all of the 
party’s propaganda.” 

We discussed the New Economic System in East Germany at length. 
Both were skeptical that it would go far enough. “Look at our construc- 
tion industry,” said Eckstein. “How can you possibly construct a build- 
ing that will not amortize itself in a hundred years?” 

I commented on the piles of brick and prefabricated wall sections 
stacked in the apartment area. “Yes,” joked Kaufmann, “that is our new 
community project. The residents here are supposed to build a kinder- 
garten.” 

“Do you intend to help?” I asked. 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“They would blow whistles and have us ail fall out with shovels, if 
they had their way about it,” said Eckstein. 

“Will it ever get built?” 

“Oh yes, eventually. But not with our help.” 

I was curious that this might be so. Could they really refuse to 
help? “Certainly,” replied Kaufmann. “After all, it is a volunteer project. 
We just won’t volunteer. No one will force us.” 

Christine complimented Mrs. Kaufmann on her apartment. It was 
extremely well furnished in the latest Western mode and could very well 
have been in Hamburg or Munich. “Yes, it is difficult to find everything 
you want. But if you look long enough it is possible. Just now we are 
looking for a toaster. There are none to be had, not even in Leipzig. But 
in a month or two they will turn up again. At Fair time I know we can 
get one.” 

We talked about West Germany. Both of the couples had been there 
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(before they were married), but neither had stayed. Had Eckstein or 
Kaufmann even been tempted? Not really. They had been educated in 
East Germany, they understood the system, and they were reasonably sat- 
isfied with their own progress. Besides, there was a better chance in the 
GDR for young people to advance quickly to responsible positions. Eck- 
stein supervised a force of one hundred thirty men. That would probably 
not be possible in West Germany. 

We continued until the early hours. The next evening we repeated 
the session at our apartment. The Kaufmanns and the Ecksteins spoke 
freely about all aspects of life in East Germany. But when it was over, I 
was convinced that they were among the most dedicated citizens in East 
Germany. There was no cant about them and nothing put on. They de- 
plored the party’s failings, they laughed at its clumsiness, they mocked 
the “two hundred per centers,” but they worked twelve hours a day to 
make the GDR — and themselves — a success. 

Even more remarkable was their confidence that they could talk 
freely, that they could refuse to work on the “community project,” that 
they could joke about the Young Pioneers. They were not oppressed by 
the system. They were denied certain things they would have enjoyed — 
a decent newspaper, for example — but they were not disloyal. Their 
talents, they realized, afforded them a great deal of leeway, and they en- 
joyed that leeway considerably. 


Christine and I took several excursions in Blankenburg, and spent a 
considerable time walking through the woods. The Harz are lovely in the 
spring, and this year was particularly nice. Indeed, our trip to Blanken- 
burg was more interesting than I had thought possible. Because of Chris- 
tine’s connections, we penetrated beneath the facade of pride and self- 
esteem which Westerners usually encounter. We found a population will- 
ing to criticize its leadership, but probably more interested in avoiding 
politics completely. They considered themselves East Germans, something 
distinct from West Germans, but not necessarily something better. It was 
simply that they were citizens of another state. 

Socialism, in other words, increasingly is taken for granted. No one 
expects “the yoke of Communist oppression” to be thrown off. No one 
even recognizes it as a yoke any more. Life is as ordinary and routine as 
One could possibly imagine. The mail is delivered, shops are adequate — 
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some are very good. Policemen behave properly; there is no capricious- 
ness. People watch and discuss Western television publicly. Only the 
printed word reminds you that you are in “Our Socialist Fatherland,” for 
the occasional newspapers are predictably dull and Western publications 
remain absolutely forbidden. 

Shortly before we left Blankenburg I had my own brush with the 
GDR’s incredible printing bureaucracy. By some oversight, I had arrived 
in East Germany without visiting cards. This gradually became a source 
of embarrassment, particularly since every East German academic was so 
generously supplied. Therefore I decided to have some printed. 

Christine and I went to a printer recommended by Uncle Wolfgang 
and told him what we needed: two hundred visiting cards with my To- 
ronto and Princeton affiliations. “No problem. Type the card as you want 
it printed and come back next week.” 

Two days later Uncle Wolfgang had a message for us. Idiotic though 
it was, he said, the licensing office in Wernigerode had refused to approve 
the order. The cards could not be printed. It was not a question of time 
or materials, Wolfgang said, for the printer was ready to do it. “Probably 
a party hack who is terrified to approve something in English.” 

I thanked Wolfgang for his effort, but secretly I was delighted. The 
license bureau had thoughtfully returned my typed card with a big 
ABGELEHNT (refused) scrawled through it. For the next two weeks when- 
ever I was called on to exchange visiting cards, I cheerfully presented it. 
The story quickly got around, because when I picked up my mail two 


weeks later the two hundred cards were waiting for me, compliments of 
the GDR. 


J. 


Dresden and Another World 


ROM BLANKENBURG WE drove to Dresden and what seemed another 
world. For this once beautiful baroque city, almost totally destroyed 
by Allied bombs, retains the grace and charm of an Old World oasis. The 
splendid buildings are few now, but the character of the city survives; 
even the GDR’s socialist leadership glories in its cultured (and bour- 
geois) tradition. The people of Dresden have a different appearance from 
those elsewhere in East Germany: less proletarian and more sophisti- 
cated. Dresden is the one place in the GDR where appearances are not 
neglected. Here fashions resemble Western styles, and the intellectual at- 
mosphere, encouraged by six institutions of higher learning — not to 
mention East Germany’s finest galleries and museums — is pervasive. 
The reasons for Dresden’s wartime destruction are unclear. The con- 
flict was clearly won, the city was jammed with refugees, and when the 
attack finally came, whatever strategic targets there were — including 
Dresden’s oil storage facilities and railyards — went virtually untouched. 
For five years the inner city had been spared. On February 13, 1945, it 
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was destroyed in one night. Two waves of RAF Lancaster bombers 
dropped over 3,700 tons of incendiaries on the old city in little over four 
hours. The second wave was more destructive than the first, for the city’s 
alarm system had been destroyed and the warning could not be sounded. 
Dresden became an inferno. Pilots reported the flames visible 150 miles. 
When 1,350 American flying fortresses arrived at noon the next day to 
complete the destruction, they were greeted by a column of smoke three 
miles high. The city below resembled the crater-scarred surface of the 
moon. 

Estimates as to the casualties vary. Most Western sources suggest 
over 100,000 persons perished.1 East German and Soviet sources at first 
claimed the number to exceed 150,000, but more recently have con- 
cluded that a figure of 40,000 would be more accurate.? According to 
Welles Hangen, the reassessment was made to deprive the Chinese of a 
valuable argument proving that nuclear weapons are not necessarily more 
destructive than conventional ones.* 

Nevertheless, if the death toll is disputed, the physical damage is not. 
Of Dresden’s 220,000 dwellings, 75,000 were leveled to the ground; 
18,000 were so heavily hit as to be uninhabitable. An additional 81,000 
were damaged severely. Only one in five remained untouched. The attack 
completely devastated an area of 15 square kilometers. Of Dresden’s 
thirty most famous buildings, eleven were totally destroyed, including the 
Frauenkirche, the Schloss, and the Semper Opera. Nine more, including 
the Zwinger, were heavily damaged. One hundred fourteen public build- 
ings, forty hospitals, thirty-five schools and twenty churches were left in 
ruins.* 

The task of clearing the ruins became an immense one; the last 
truckload of debris did not roll out of Dresden until 1965. Altogether, 
over 17 million cubic meters of rubble were removed — enough to pave 
a dual highway from Washington to Los Angeles. The cost of the re- 
moval effort exceeded $37 million.» Even more important, it occupied 
the efforts of Dresden’s construction force for over twenty years. 

Today, Dresden is a curious hodgepodge of baroque restorations, 
Stalinesque monumentality and functional modernity. Great open vistas 
loom up where dwellings and courtyards once stood. The carefully re- 
stored Zwinger abutts a steel-and-glass restaurant emporium, and Dres- 
den’s prefabricated apartment blocks appear no different from those of 
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such new cities as Eisenhiittenstadt or Halle-West. But the total effect is 
not repulsive, and the blend of old and new, of the poetic and the mun- 
dane, is at times remarkably successful. Even the buildings of the Stalin 
era are much more tastefully rendered than in East Berlin. Indeed, a per- 
ceptive student of building style could write an interesting essay on the 
GDR’s international position in terms of Dresden’s postwar architecture. 
First the slavish copying of Soviet models, yielding gradually to the pre- 
fabricated functionalism of the late Fifties, and more recently, the inter- 
national style of Western Europe. 

From the tower of the restored Rathaus, one gets the best perspec- 
tive of the city: the baroque remnants on the banks of the Elbe, the largely 
undestroyed residential quarter on the fashionable Weisse Hirsch just 
across, the rows of new apartments nearby, the industrial smokestacks in 
the distance, but most of all, the vast green-covered emptiness where 
Dresden once thrived. The city survives, but it survives in the hearts and 
bearing of its people, not in its buildings. 

Kurt Leucht would probably resent this critique. As Dresden’s city 
architect, his office has labored tirelessly, but not always successfully, to 
restore Dresden’s architectural charm. In many respects, Leucht (and his 
predecessors) have had virtually a clean slate. Instead of the tightly 
packed narrow streets of before, the new city stretches in broad thor- 
oughfares, the houses set well back. Nevertheless, the esthetic result is 
scarcely satisfying, and Dresden still lacks an adequate postwar niveau. 

Leucht recognizes this. For several hours one afternoon we went 
over plans and models for Dresden’s future. The thing that impressed me 
was not the vigor with which the opportunity to rebuild Dresden has been 
seized, but the cautiousness and timidity of the designs. It is almost as if 
the task were too much. By 1980 Dresden will be completely rebuilt. But 
except for the few examples of baroque remaining, the new city will be 
indistinguishable from Karl Marx Stadt or East Berlin. 

Leucht is a capable architect, a GDR national prize winner first class 
(carrying a stipend of $23,000), and a member of the presidium of the 
Society of German Architects. Just two years before our interview he had 
won an international competition in Cologne. I asked him if he had ever 
considered an international competition for the rebuilding of Dresden, 
and caught him by surprise: another example of bureaucratic rigidity. 
Doubtless it would strike many others in East Germany as strange, for 
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the GDR has been notoriously laggard in assimilating international 
designs. 

I asked Leucht why this was so. “It is not because our architects 
don’t know better,” he said. “But we have to work with what we have. 
The apartments I design in Cologne simply cannot be put up in Dresden. 
The fixtures alone would cost too much. We work on very tight construc- 
tion budgets; we must house as many people as we can as cheaply as we 
can. We do our best, but for too long esthetics have had to look out for 
themselves.” 

I was curious who lived in the new buildings going up. Did workmen 
and laborers also enjoy such apartments, or were they reserved for the 
privileged few? Leucht was delightfully candid. “Of course we reward 
people by what they do. That is the secret of our system. But we also rec- 
ognize that what a worker does is important. And you will find many 
workers living in our new buildings, probably 75 per cent.” 


SMITH: When placing tenants in your new buildings, do you make any 
effort to draw people from all strata? 


LEUCHT: We are a classless society, Professor Smith. I do not understand 
your question. 


SMITH: Do you make any effort to achieve an integrated neighborhood? 
To maintain a balance between workers and intellectuals or whatever? 


LEUCHT: Not explicitly. Naturally, apartments in our new buildings cost 
more — what we call “economic rents” — but the price is still such that anyone 
can afford an apartment. Recently we have been conducting questionnaires 
among residents to elicit their feelings about the new buildings, and to the ex- 
tent we can we try to take advantage of their comments in future designs. 


Leucht invited me to visit an apartment in Dresden’s new 16-story 
skyscraper on Christian Strasse. The building was huge; the largest one I 
have seen in the GDR, stretching over 750 feet in length and accommo- 
dating 612 families. Each apartment had a balcony, and the view from 
the upper floors was impressive. The building had an underground ga- 
Tage, an incinerator system, a central TV antenna, plus an installed tele- 
phone circuit. Steam heat was piped from a central heating plant three 
kilometers away. According to Leucht, all of Dresden’s new apartments 
will be heated from the same central plant. Until this year, only 30 per 
cent of the new buildings had central heating. Nevertheless, it was appar- 
ent economies had been made. Pipes and water fixtures were made of 
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light plastic; the floor surfaces of linoleum; closets, as in virtually all 
German construction, were few and far between. The kitchen equipment 
was no better than that in Blankenburg. Nevertheless, the core of the 
building was both attractive and substantial. Even with the new “eco- 
nomic rents” prices were ridiculously cheap. A one-bedroom apartment 
rented for $14 monthly, a two-bedroom cost $21. When I asked Leucht 
how long it would take to amortize the building, he jokingly avoided the 
subject: “Let’s just say a very, very long time.” 


Arrangements for our visit to Dresden had been made by Heinz 
Zantopf in Berlin. Shortly after we arrived at the Astoria (a converted, 
but delightful, youth hostel which still serves as Dresden’s leading hotel), 
we were greeted by two representatives of the National Front: Frau Hilde 
Resch and Professor Walter Dieterich. What did we wish to see, and how 
could they be of assistance? In the next two weeks we came to know 
Frau Resch and Professor Dieterich well. It would be difficult to find two 
more conscientious hosts. Whatever we wanted to do was made possible. 
In spite of long hours and hard work both remained cheerful throughout. 
It came as somewhat of a shock when IJ learned that Frau Resch was 
sixty-four and Professor Dieterich seventy-three. 

Frau Resch was delightful and irrepressible. Her father had been an 
SPD member of the Imperial Reichstag, but had been blacklisted in 1908 
and forced to leave Berlin. For twelve years he had been unable to find a 
job, the family squeaking through on whatever support they could find. 
Frau Resch was a Communist, an old fighter of sorts, but a thoroughly 
generous and tolerant person. She believed in the GDR, she marveled at 
its achievements, and she took pride especially in young people — her 
own and others. For she valued education highly (though she had little 
formal schooling herself), and felt a deep pride in scholastic achieve- 
ment. Occasionally after a particularly rigorous interview she would tell 
me how much she enjoyed it. “I’m delighted that our young men can de- 
fend us so well.” 

In short, Frau Resch made a wonderful guide. She was determined 
that I see the best of the GDR, and that meant seeing everything possible. 
We went to a very professional (and very anti-American) rendition of 
Madame Butterfly; to a superb performance of My Fair Lady, and, re- 
markably, to a top secret “youth object” in Pirna. (A youth object was 
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the latest innovation in East Germany: a portion of a factory is turned 
over entirely to young people, and they are given full control. This sup- 
posedly instills responsibility in the young while at the same time raising 
production.) Frau Resch insisted that I see a youth object, and the one 
at Pirna was highly regarded. 

The plant at Pirna, known as Sonnenblick, was heavily guarded and 
patroled. We were met at the entrance by two representatives of the man- 
agement (one of whom, it turned out later, was a colonel in the secret 
police), and taken to the workers’ Kantine outside. There we met a num- 
ber of those involved in the Youth Object. I still was not aware of the 
secret nature of the factory, and my questions reflected my dilemma. 


SMITH: What does the “Youth Object” involve? What do you do? 

FDJ LEADER: We are involved in a certain aspect of production. 

SMITH: But what to make? What exactly is your task? 

FDJ LEADER: We have full control of our portion of the plant. All of the 
people in our branch are young people. 

SMITH: But what do you do? 

FDJ LEADER: We are in charge of a certain aspect of production. 

SMITH: But what do you produce? 


FDJ LEADER: We were given this responsibility, as we said before, be- 
cause things were not going well in this particular department. It would there- 
fore not be proper for us to say what we do, since this would be important 
security information. 


At this point I belatedly realized that a mistake had been made. The 
Pirna plant was a top-secret installation, and I was there as an American 
visitor. My hosts were in an awkward position; they did not want to of- 
fend me, but they couldn’t tell me what they did. Once this became clear, 
we had a fruitful six-hour discussion on matters not related to the Youth 
Object, and it proved to be one of my most rewarding sessions. For the 
plant directors, and the party secretaries in particular, were the most de- 
termined adversaries I encountered during my entire stay. Only later, 
while still in Dresden, did I discover that the plant made jet engines. The 
Youth Object, I also came to understand, was a colossal failure: a great 
deal of élan and enthusiasm, too little perseverance and continuity. For 
the personnel turnover was high, and the youthful directors were too un- 
seasoned to get the most out of their division over an extended period. 

Professor Dieterich, if possible, was even more delightful than Frau 
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Resch. Though seventy-three, he moved with the agility of youth. There 
was not a dance step he didn’t know, and he had waited an extra year for 
his car because he would accept only a convertible. Dieterich was not a 
Communist, but had made his peace with the GDR, and was a loyal and 
effective citizen. Repeatedly he would stress that I must see everything — 
both the good and the bad, and form my own conclusions. I found him 
frank, honest, charming, and urbane. He represented a different class 
from East Germany’s leadership, but he understood them and respected 
them. That he did so I found impressive in itself. 

I asked Professor Dieterich why he had stayed in the GDR. He was, 
after all, from Brunswick, and his talents were such that he would have 
been eminently employable in the West. He had spent the Twenties and 
Thirties in the Middle East at the head of a construction consortium, he 
spoke French and English fluently, and he had a broad theoretical know]- 
edge of civil engineering. He also had a wife and two sons — one in the 
university, the other becoming an architect. Had he never thought of 
leaving? 

Yes, Dieterich said, he had once thought he might go to the French 
Zone. But he always had too much responsibility, and could never tear 
himself away. He had spent the war as a senior construction engineer in 
Stralsund. The Russians occupied the city and immediately conscripted 
everyone to remove the “scars of war”: the trenches and tank traps which 
the Nazis had constructed in an abortive defense effort. According to 
Dieterich, the scene was chaos. “No one knew what he was doing. There 
was no order or direction. People were working with their hands. I went 
to the Russian commander and told him I was an engineer. Immediately 
I was put in charge. From that day on, I always had two Russian sentries 
outside my house, and was well taken care of. I was given more responsi- 
bility than I had expected. There was always something to build. I de- 
signed and built the bridge to Riigen, and the wharf at Stralsund. I got 
along with the Russian officers, and they respected my talents. The GDR 
rewarded me with a handsome personal contract; I’ve had all the money I 
needed for myself and my family, and I’ve been able to do an important 
job here. I have contributed my energies to the government, and they 
have treated me fairly. I was a businessman before the war, and I have 
some idea what my services are worth. I cannot complain about my ar- 
Tangements here.” 
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I soon learned something of Professor Dieterich’s arrangements — 
and those of other senior academics in Dresden, — when I accompanied 
him to the Dresdener Klub, an elegant old castle high on the Weisse 
Hirsch above the city. The castle had been built by a former Duke of 
Brunswick in the middle of the nineteenth century. Now thoroughly re- 
stored, it served as an exclusive retreat for Dresden’s intelligentsia. A 
second club, the Klub der Intelligence, serviced those intellectuals who 
had not yet acquired sufficient stature for the Dresdener Klub. 

As we entered the tastefully furnished vestibule, I was reminded of 
Washington’s Metropolitan Club or the Union League in Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Dieterich courteously escorted me on a tour of the building and 
grounds: an elegant dining room and terrace overlooking the Elbe, the 
usual smoking and card rooms, a large TV room (and because of the 
height, Western channels could be picked up easily), and an extensive 
library. In the library, I found numerous technical journals from the 
West, but no newspapers or journals of opinion. I asked Dieterich about 
this. “We formerly took Der Spiegel, but two years ago an embarrassing 
incident occurred, and so we gave it up. A son of one of our members — 
a boy of eighteen or nineteen —- began to make clippings from Der Spie- 
gel and circulate them among his friends. Of course, he should not have 
done that. The magazine was for us to read here in the club. The clippings 
were easily traced, and we simply decided that under the circumstances 
the best thing would be to end our subscription. After all, we live quite 
well here. And there was no point making an issue of it. So far as I know, 
nothing happened to the boy.” 

I left the library and went back to the dining room veranda for some 
delicious strawberries and whipped cream. The service was attentive, 
there were fresh flowers on the sparkling white linen tablecloths, the sil- 
ver and china were first quality — as were all of the club’s appointments. 
Who belonged to the club, I inquired? According to Dieterich, there were 
three hundred members, all of whom were either very senior academi- 
cians, writers, or men of the arts. There were a number of leaders from 
industry, the directors of a few large enterprises, “but we are very selec- 
tive.” Did most of the members belong to the SED? “Oh no, less than 10 
per cent. This is a club for what you might call the intellectual leaders 
of the GDR. Most of us have personal contracts with the government. 
The government, on its part, recognized that we were accustomed to a 
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particular style of life, and the club here is a part of it. For most of us, 
it is an oasis we cherish dearly. Our social life centers here. 

“This Saturday, for example, we are having a dance. You and your 
wife must be our guests. You will see there is quite a bit of life left in us. 
Our young people will come too, of course. For the last three weeks 
we’ve been having dancing classes to learn all the modern steps. But you 
must come and see for yourself.” 

Later, in Berlin, Dr. Geyer confirmed the exclusiveness of the Dres- 
dener Klub. “Oh my, yes. Whenever they invite someone from Berlin to 
speak, he must be at least a minister. Not even a deputy minister will do. 
And he must be bright besides. You can imagine how quickly our min- 
isters respond.” 

Professor Dieterich had invited me for dinner, along with two other 
members of the club, Hans and Helga Ehlert. The Ehlerts had spent the 
war in England, and now worked as translators for several East German 
publishing houses. But it was still several hours before dinner, and Die- 
terich and I sat talking on the veranda. I was still curious why men with 
such impeccable professional qualifications, and non-Communists besides, 
would have chosen to remain in the GDR. “Many,” said Dieterich, “‘are 
like myself. From the time the Russians first came, we have been co- 
opted into the system. We did responsible jobs. Our work was recog- 
nized. We were able to see the fruits of our labor. They also let us alone, 
politically I mean. I had very good relations with the Russian officers. 
Those were very bad times, but my family and I had everything we 
wanted. And then, what would have happened if we left? Skilled people, 
especially leading professionals, were in very short supply. I do not think 
it would have made it any easier for the people living here — for our 
fellow countrymen — if we had packed up and gone West. There were 
docks to be built, bridges to be built. Everyone had more than he could 
ever hope to accomplish. We have done our best, and for many years 
we could have left whenever we chose. But our work was here. And for 
us, at least, the government has done everything possible to let us get 
on with our work. They have also rewarded us quite handsomely. At 
least eight professors in Dresden have incomes over 15,000 marks 
[$3,750] a month; many other members of the Klub make similar sala- 
Ties, We want for very little.” 

I asked Dieterich his opinion of East Germany’s political leadership. 
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“Mr. Ulbricht is not very well understood in the West, I think. He is a 
very capable and energetic man. He is also a very good businessman al- 
though he is a Communist. I have seen him visiting cities in the GDR. 
Immediately he sets out to see for himself. He is especially interested in 
construction. And he always counts the number of machines sitting idle. 
He does this every time. He wants to know why they are idle, and it is 
usually very difficult for someone to explain. 

“Mr. Ulbricht is our head of state. I think you will find many mem- 
bers here who have worked with him closely. All of them have the same 
impression as I. Namely, that Mr. Ulbricht is an exceptionally able man 
— and a fair man, but also a very tough man when that is necessary. But 
I think he is not so tough with us as with some of his party people. As to 
who will follow him it is pretty much a faceless crowd. We don’t concern 
ourselves with that.” 

The Ehlerts were among the few party members in the Dresdener 
Klub. Hans Ehlert had been wounded severely in the Spanish Civil War, 
and walked with a considerable limp. He had attended (and taught at) the 
University of Birmingham, and now, in his early fifties, was one of the 
GDR’s principal translators. I found him extremely well informed about 
conditions elsewhere, and decidedly realistic in his appraisal of the GDR. 
For him, Communism was a matter of faith, but his sharp intelligence and 
quick sense of humor prevented him from taking indefensible positions. 
Helga, his wife, was equally charming and attentive, but several degrees 
more militant than her husband. Although in her late thirties, she would 
have passed for ten years younger. She was active both in the affairs of 
the club and the party, and, like Professor Dieterich, became very inter- 
ested that we see as much of the GDR as possible. When I expressed in- 
terest in an election meeting, she immediately invited me to attend the 
one in their neighborhood (which I did). She also became very inter- 
ested that we meet other intellectuals who were not party members, and 
soon introduced us to Professor and Mrs. Steinmetz. Professor Steinmetz 
was director of the GDR optical laboratories, and a scholar of interna- 
tional renown. 

The Ehlerts were interested in my impressions of the GDR; I was 
interested in their impressions of the West. After a lengthy dinner we 
talked for several hours. I found that a peculiar shrillness entered the 
conversation whenever we discussed West Germany. This was generally 
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true in my discussions with party members, and I began to learn why. 
Bonn is uniformly pictured in the East as an armed camp: a revanchist, 
monopolist, power-hungry state determined to win the war that Hitler lost. 
For most party members, this fantasy become a reality; it shapes their 
lives and provides a second raison d’étre. The threat from without, or the 
danger from Bonn, becomes the GDR’s analogue of the “capitalist en- 
circlement” of the Soviet Union in the Twenties and Thirties. It provides 
an added incentive for building socialism, and justifies what otherwise 
might not be tolerated — such as the excessive control of news media, 
the lack of Western publications, and the general stridency of the East 
German press. In this connection, it is also generally true that the lower 
party functionary, or the genuine “believer” who does not hold an impor- 
tant position, is the most poorly informed person in the GDR. The high 
official or party leader reads the Western press extensively and generally 
knows how to interpret it. The ordinary nonparty member watches West- 
ern television and takes what he reads in Neues Deutschland with a grain 
of salt. The devoted party functionary, on the other hand, rarely watches 
Western television and believes what he reads in Neues Deutschland. 

Saturday evening we returned to the Dresdener Klub for the dance. 
With us were the Dieterichs, the Ehlerts, the Dieterichs’ son Jakob and 
his fiancée. Hans Ehlert and I spent most of the evening talking to the 
younger people; Christine with the Dieterichs and Helga Ehlert. We asked 
the young people about school, about the GDR — did they feel they 
were citizens? — about politics and about the West. Both Ehlert and [ 
were delightfully surprised. The young people were inquisitive: “Why 
can’t we read the Kiesinger letter? * If there is nothing in it, we should 
be able to recognize that ourselves.” Yes, they felt they were citizens of 
the GDR. They lived here, after all, not in the West. West Germany was 
something else. The people were Germans there too, but they were West 
Germans. Here they were citizens of the GDR. 

Did they ever think about unification? “Yes, we sometimes think 
about it. But we usually decide that things have gone too far now. We are 
two different countries, but we would like to be friends.” 

Were they party members? Or did they intend to join a party later? 
“No. We are not interested in politics. We are interested in peace, of 


* The letter on German unity sent by West German Chancellor Kiesinger to 
East German Minister President Stoph, June 13, 1967. 
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course, but not politics. I do not belong to the SED,” said the girl, “and 
I do not intend to.” Would she join another party? “No, I don’t think so.” 
If she were forced to choose, which party would she join? ‘Probably the 
CDU. Certainly not the SED. But J prefer not to join any.” 

They asked whether we required university students in America to 
take courses similar to the mandatory ones on Marxism-Leninism at the 
Technical University? I replied that many state universities often re- 
quired a course in American government. “We have to take Marxism- 
Leninism each year. For students at the TU who are going to be scientists 
and engineers I think it is too much. They lose us after the first year.” 

Professor Steinmetz, like Professor Dieterich, is a gentleman from 
the past. With the Ehlerts, Christine and I visited them Sunday after- 
noon. The Steinmetz bungalow lies nestled under Dresden’s western slope, 
a few minutes walk from the university. The house is small, one of a 
number of similar cottages on a short cul-de-sac. When we arrived, Pro- 
fessor Steinmetz was still in shorts, snipping the well-trimmed lawn with 
an electric mower. He changed quickly and joined us on the patio where 
Mrs. Steinmetz had set an excellent summer buffet. Over chilled glasses 
of a delicious Erdbeer bowle (white wine, brandy, and strawberries), 
we discussed our impressions of the GDR. Professor Steinmetz had been 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1966, lecturing at M.L.T. He commented 
on the differences he had noticed between the United States of today and 
the last time he was in America, which was 1929. The social and eco- 
nomic transformation — all positive —impressed him profoundly. “I 
think all of our people should visit the USA, just as you are visiting here. 
It would clear up a great deal of misunderstanding.” 

The Steinmetzes had traveled a great deal before the Wall — con- 
ferences, professional meetings, and so forth — frequently in the West. 
Now, they are allowed one or two trips per year. I asked whether they 
approved of the Wall. “How can anyone approve of the Wall? But it was 
necessary, of course, and we can understand that. Perhaps in not too 
Many years it can come down — once our state is no longer threatened.” 

Mrs. Steinmetz was more outspoken than her husband. Her father 
had been a wealthy Hamburg merchant, and she was scarcely a socialist. 
But she accepted the fact of two Germanys, and considered herself a 
loyal citizen of the GDR. As a loyal citizen, she brooked no double-talk 
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from party functionaries. ‘‘Teli them exactly what you think. That is the 
only way we can get on. We must stop being afraid of one another. 

“This summer my grandchild from Frankfurt came over to visit. 
They wanted to make his visa for six weeks. I simply told them to make 
it for three months. He is a child and is not going to hurt anyone. And so 
they crossed out the six weeks and made it for twelve. But you have to 
be strict.” 

Over the next two weeks Christine came to know Mrs. Steinmetz 
quite well. In the morning they would often go swimming in downtown 
Dresden’s elaborate swimming stadium (5¢), or to an antique shop (Dres- 
den still has many fine ones). The Steinmetz’s style of life was on a scale 
similar to that of a very senior West German professor — somewhat 
grander perhaps than all but the independently wealthy in America could 
afford. Their house was small — perhaps six rooms — but elegantly fur- 
nished and decorated. A number of antique commodes lined the walls, 
and the carpets were those fine Orientals seldom seen now. Mrs. Stein- 
metz’s grocery bill must have been high, but as she said, “What else can 
we spend our money for?” 

Beneath the surface outspokenness, however, I sensed not hostility 
to the government but impatience. Impatience that they were not doing 
more; impatience that they were at times so clumsy, or impatience that 
things were still so complicated. For the Steinmetzes, perhaps even more 
than the Dieterichs, sympathized with the aims of socialism and sup- 
ported the GDR. They merely wished it could be more mature. 

After dinner we drove back to the Astoria. A great deal of non- 
sense has been written about East German hotels, and at one time it may 
have been true. During our three months in East Germany, we stayed at 
a variety of hotels, and found them consistently up to international stand- 
ards. At the top, the Elephant in Weimar, the Warnow in Rostock, and 
Dresden’s Astoria. In each of these the service is attentive, the food is 
excellent, the menu is elaborate, and the prices inexpensive. In Dresden, 
for a two-room suite we paid 23 marks ($5.75); in Rostock, for a large 
room with balcony overlooking the harbor, 36 marks ($9). From Rostock 
I placed a telephone call to Washington. It came through within five min- 
utes. In Magdeburg’s International Hotel, I introduced myself to the house 
Manager, and was given an immediate two-hour tour of the hotel. In 
Erfurt’s Erfurterhof, the waiters gave my three-year-old daughter an 
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American flag, which she carried clutched in her hand for the next week. 
In the Warnow, a special children’s menu comes embossed with animals 
and nursery rhymes. For three months we traveled the circuit in the 
GDR, and we were thoroughly satisfied with the elegance and comfort of 
the accommodations. With the exception of East Berlin, we were very fa- 
vorably impressed with the uniform kindness and service which the hotels 
offered. Shirts are returned laundered the same day; dry cleaning the fol- 
lowing day, and shoes repaired in one or two days. In short, the Western 
traveler can now visit the GDR in full comfort. 

I should stress again, however, that the new hotels are not crowded 
with Western guests. In fact, we saw very few. Most of the guests are 
East Germans, some are party members, most are not (to judge by the 
presence of party buttons, at least), and all seem more than able to af- 
ford the prices. For as we soon learned after our brief experience of keep- 
ing an apartment in Blankenburg, it is far cheaper for two people to eat 
out in the GDR than to cook at home. 

When we returned to the Astoria after our meeting with the Stein- 
metzes, we decided to have coffee and liqueurs on the terrace. It was a 
warm June night, and the illuminated fountain reflected onto our table. 
We were soon joined by a very attractive young woman and her escort, 
as there were no other tables free. The girl turned out to be from the cast 
of My Fair Lady, and her husband was an engineer. We exchanged pleas- 
antries for a while and then turned to politics. The “Youth Object” at 
Pirna still fascinated me, and I inquired whether in her husband’s com- 
pany they had such an experiment. “No, fortunately not. Sooner or later 
we will probably have to, but so far we’ve been able to avoid it. Someone 
in Berlin apparently dreamed it up, and now everyone is climbing on 
board. But it causes more headaches than it’s worth.” 

We asked again about the Wall. “Why don’t you ask the ones who 
built it?” volunteered the girl. “It was necessary, of course. But it makes 
life awfully dull. I used to visit West Berlin regularly. I was never tempted 
to stay because I knew I could go over whenever I wished. Now that I 
can’t, I’m less and less interested. [ missed the Kurfiirstendamm at first 
— I wasn’t in the theater then — but I’m accustomed to doing without it 
now. Besides, things have become much better here in the last several 
years. I guess they were right after all.” 

It was while we were in Dresden that we were invited to participate 
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in a faculty seminar at the Institute for Marxism-Leninism at the Techni- 
cal University. Christine and Mrs. Resch accompanied me, and we were 
joined by five members of the Institute,* led by Professor Teichman, and 
Professor Erwin Herlitzius, director of the Institute for Philosophy. Her- 
litzius and Teichman were in their late forties, the others in their early 
thirties. We had planned to meet for two hours, but the discussion ran on 
for four. 

I inquired first about the nature of the study of Marxism-Leninism at 
the TU. How many hours were required, and what subjects were in- 
cluded. The program, I was told, was compulsory during all four years, 
two hours each week. The areas covered included the philosophical bases 
of Marxism-Leninism, the German working-class movement, the history 
of the SED, the fundamentals of political economy, and the international 
working-class movement. We briefly discussed the sources used, and I was 
mildly surprised to learn that when it came to studying the United States, 
sources other than the standard Communist text by Eugene Dennis were 
used. These included Vance Packard (The Waste Makers), J. K. Gal- 
braith (The Great Crash), and even Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s A Thou- 
sand Days. I asked about Western periodicals and newspapers, and re- 
ceived conflicting answers. Some were available in the library for “quali- 
fied” students; others could only be obtained in the Leipzig library or 
Berlin. Teichman pointed out that there was a serious foreign exchange 
problem; also, that the time of the students had to be budgeted. 


TEICHMAN: We have to select what the student should read, because he 
doesn’t have time to read everything. 

SMITH: In other words, you make certain materials from the Western 
press available to him. 

TEICHMAN: That is correct. You must remember that these are technical 
students, not students of philosophy or political economy. 

SMITH: But you don’t then have, say, a copy of the New York Times 
available in the library for students to read. 

TEICHMAN: The library takes the New York Times, I believe. 

SMITH: But is it available for the students? 

TEICHMAN: It is available for qualified members of the faculty. If we find 
an article there which we feel should be called to the students’ attention, we 
have it reproduced and made available. 

SMITH: But they are not free to browse through the papers themselves. 

TEICHMAN: That is correct. We feel we can best discharge our responsi- 
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bilities when we guide the student and help him select what is important to 
read. 

SMITH: I believe this highlights a fundamental difference between our 
systems. We let the student wander as he chooses through whatever he chooses. 
You closely direct his efforts. Doubtless we waste more time, but the student’s 
freedom of inquiry is not curtailed. 

TEICHMAN: Our students are technical students. We guide their reading 
because they do not have time to read everything. We are not trying to keep 
facts away from them. I don’t see how it would improve their studies to be able 
to read the New York Times or the London Times every day. 


At several points the discussion became intense. This was particu- 
larly true when we talked about the German question, or the nature of 
the East German government. I could not understand, I said, why the 
leadership of the SED had canceled the speaker exchange with the West 
German SPD because of the passage of the so-called amnesty law in the 
Federal Republic, while just three months later the East German Minister 
of Trade was able to visit the Hannover trade fair. The two actions sim- 
ply were inconsistent. Professor Herlitzius replied candidly: “It is a ques- 
tion of advantage. It is to our advantage for Minister Sélle to visit Han- 
nover. It was not to our advantage for the so-called exchange of speakers 
to go on after Bonn passed the amnesty law. Both actions are consistent 
if you consider them from our point of view.” 

I told Professor Herlitzius I could understand now what it meant to 
be in the Institute for Marxism-Leninism. Teichman replied that the GDR 
had to stand guard constantly to protect itself against exploitation by the 
Federal Republic. I answered that “the GDR had been exploited by many 
nations since the war.” Teichman started to answer, but Herlitzius was 
grinning so broadly by this point that he paused and we changed the 
subject. 

Throughout the interview I was impressed by the difference in bear- 
ing between Herlitzius and Teichman and their younger colleagues. This 
was more than the usual academic distinction between senior and junior 
men in the field. With Teichman and Herlitzius, one could talk. A thought 
or an idea was recognized as such and treated accordingly. If I made a 
valid point they acknowledged it, and did not feel their entire Weltan- 
Schauung threatened. Also, they knew the West and how to interpret it. 
Unlike their younger colleagues, they were frequent visitors, both before 
the Wall and after. Their frame of reference was not distorted by wishful 
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thinking. Indeed, I later came to feel they were much more effective Com- 
munists than the men they had trained, for their theory was blended with 
reality. 

Without exception this was not true of their younger philosophical 
colleagues — and I found this to be consistent throughout the GDR. For 
they were not only insecure and shrill, but their perception of the real 
world, their own in the GDR as well as ours, was warped beyond recog- 
nition. The wish seemed father to the thought, and for the young aca- 
demic careerists teaching Marxism-Leninism the world was etched by 
Communist prescriptions. For Herlitzius and Teichman, or Joachim Peck 
in Berlin, Marxism-Leninism was a tool to aid in interpreting social phe- 
nomena. But it was clear which was the tool and which the phenomena. 
For their younger colleagues, empiricism yielded to dogma: it was as if 
the world had been created some time after Das Kapital, and according 
to its formula. 

The only time I did not find this true — i.e. this generational aca- 
demic gap — was when talking to the economists at Karlshorst. For the 
economists were a breed to themselves, and were uniformly pragmatic 
and profit-oriented. But among the social scientists and in the humanities 
the dichotomy was clear. The older men tended to use Marxism as a tool; 
the younger ones as a divine oracle. So much so, in fact, that anything 
that might contradict it was promptly dismissed by resort to formula and 
pat answers. And while Herlitzius and Teichman could effectively discuss 
the thought behind a contrary point, or could recognize that Neues 
Deutschland was not a holy writ, their young associates could not. 

This became most evident when we discussed Vietnam. I merely 
summarized the situation as I thought Washington saw it and indicated 
my feeling that the US was not going to get out and was not going to be 
defeated. Both Herlitzius and Teichman disagreed with my judgment as 
to the outcome, but felt the US position had been adequately explained. 
Their younger colleagues, however, apparently had never heard anyone 
speak this way before, and were alternately shocked and appalled; shocked 
that anyone could so frankly defend what they assumed to be a blatant 
aggression, appalled that I might be correct. 

We parted company on friendly terms, and Mrs. Resch confided that 
she had ducked a speech of Minister President Willy Stoph to attend. In 
general, I found my East German colleagues intelligent, able and friendly, 
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but the generational split was complete. For whatever reason, a meaning- 
ful dialogue with political scientists under forty proved impossible. But 
as an American, I felt warmly and hospitably received. And in spite of 
fundamental theoretical disagreements, we were able to develop consid- 
erable rapport with both Teichman and Herlitzius. 

Nevertheless, it came as a surprise several days later when Professor 
Herlitzius called the Astoria and invited Christine and me to his home the 
next evening. It was not clear whether we were to come for dinner, and 
it turned out that Mrs. Herlitzius was in the same quandary. She had pre- 
pared a splendid Abendbrot, but wasn’t sure whether to offer it. After 
confessing that we hadn’t eaten, we began a memorable evening which 
continued until dawn, through numerous snacks and assorted wines, fin- 
ishing it all off with a bottle of Russian champagne. 

Erwin Herlitzius was in his late forties. He was originally from the 
Rhineland, had begun work as a miner in the Ruhr, and had spent sev- 
eral years as an American prisoner of war — including a stint as switch- 
board operator and translator at General Eisenhower’s headquarters in 
Reims. When the war ended, he went back to the Rhineland, but his de- 
sire for an education gradually led him to what was then the Soviet Zone. 
He joined the SED while pursuing his studies in mining engineering at 
Freiberg, gradually became interested in philosophy, and soon switched 
fields. His institute was especially created at the TU in 1966, and charged 
with the scientific study of political phenomena: specifically, the applica- 
tion of quantitative techniques to the analysis of human behavior. Ac- 
cording to Professor Herlitzius, his is the only such institute in the GDR. 
“It is amazing when you think about it. After all, Marxism represents the 
scientific study of human behavior. It is curious that we haven’t done 
more along quantitative lines — as, for example, many of your political 
scientists are doing.” 

Mss. Herlitzius was a slim, attractive woman in her late thirties. Like 
Helga Ehlert, she could have passed for years younger. They lived on the 
first floor of a large house near the TU, but with two children were con- 
siderably cramped. I was surprised to find a distinguished professor, par- 
ticularly one so prominent in the SED, living in such tight quarters. 
“Don’t think we haven't tried,” Herlitzius replied. “It is always the same. 
‘Nothing larger is available.’ Party membership, university position, it’s 
all the same once you have a roof over your heads. Our landlady upstairs 
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lives in the same amount of space as the four of us. It is scarcely equitable, 
but what can we do?” 

“Our government, you know, takes a very rigid attitude toward cor- 
rect legal procedures. For instance, the TU has been trying for years to 
get rid of a vegetable stand on its front yard. But the owner of the stand 
refuses to budge. ‘Send me to jail if you want,’ he says, ‘but this is my 
stand.’ That was four years ago. He is still there, and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if in four more years he is still there. Can you think of another so- 
cialist state where that could happen?” 

As the night went on, the discussion shifted increasingly to the 
United States. Not to the question of Vietnam — which we had beaten to 
death in the seminar — but about how people lived in America, what they 
did, how they were taken care of in their old age or in sickness. Both 
Herlitzius and his wife were intensely interested, and for hours we ex- 
plained social security and medicare, collective bargaining by our trade 
unions, and the role of government in regulating the economy. Herlitzius 
was particularly taken with the economics of our major industries. Weren’t 
they making huge profits out of the war in Vietnam? Didn’t our economy 
require a war to maintain high employment? Wasn’t Washington simply 
a tool of our financial interests — whether it realized it or not? He could 
understand how the US could generate a tremendous domestic demand 
for goods and services, but why then did we fight in Vietnam? And why 
did we systematically deprive the Negro of a share of our abundance? 

Herlitzius agreed that Marxist models were of little use in analyzing 
American society. “Your political revolution occurred prior to the indus- 
trial revolution. That makes a big difference. When industries grew up, 
your people were already free men. We are gradually coming to under- 
stand the difference that makes.” 

“But tell me about the Negro. It was not the same with him, was it? 
He was not free when America industrialized. Today, we see the Negro as 
conforming completely to the Leninist definition of the proletariat. He is 
excluded from the ownership of the means of production. He is denied 
the fruits of his own labor. And he has no voice in the political affairs of 
the state. Perhaps we understand your racial trouble better than you 
think. If there is ever to be a proletarian revolution in the United States, 
it will be the Negro who makes it.” 

For over eight hours we continued like this — never attacking, never 
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belittling, never sarcastic, but eliciting information from one another and 
attempting to understand. Herlitzius was going to present a paper in Eng- 
lish to a convention in Holland. Would I go over it for grammatical mis- 
takes? Did we own the house in which we lived? Why was it so easy to 
own a home in America? Why were schoolteachers paid so little in com- 
parison to workers and skilled craftsmen? When Herlitzius drove us back 
to the Astoria, the sun was coming up, and I wondered whether I could 
have spent so interesting and pleasant an evening with many of my Ameri- 
can colleagues. 

One of the reasons we went to Dresden at the time we did was to see 
the GDR’s giant folk festival which had been scheduled for the same 
time. This was billed as the Ninth German Workers’ Festival, and we 
were assured an interesting time. I assume that if one is an enthusiast for 
folk festivals, the Ninth Workers’ Festival would have offered interesting 
diversion. We were not, and found much more enjoyment talking to those 
who came. Dresden was jammed to overflowing, the crowds were good na- 
tured, and everyone seemed to be celebrating their good fortune. Most 
Dresdeners seemed to take one quick look and shy away — or perhaps 
stay long enough to buy a kilo of bananas. 

The sudden appearance of bananas was taken very much in stride. 
As an old Dresdener remarked: “Yes, these are ‘miracle bananas.’ They 
walk all over the GDR. They walk here for the Workers’ Festival. Next 
week they will walk to Rostock for the Baltic Week. Then to Leipzig for 
the fair. ‘Miracle bananas’ we call them.” 

By far the most impressive performance at the Festival was the final 
afternoon, when the massed bands of the Volksarmee and the Red Army 
paraded in Dresden’s stadium. The Germans marched on first — five hun- 
dred strong — and turned in a highly creditable performance. I was a bit 
surprised when they marched off without playing the national hymn, but 
everyone seemed to take that for granted. 

But the Russians were a sight to behold. Over seven hundred men 
in six different bands, each brightly uniformed with distinctive branch 
colors on their tunics — red for artillery, blue for infantry, yellow for 
armor — marched into the stadium with a roar and precision I have 
never before seen. Even the Queen’s Birthday parade pales by compari- 
son. For over an hour the Russians held the crowd spellbound. They with- 
drew to the thunderous, rhythmic applause of the audience, and the fes- 
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tival’s gold cup for the outstanding performance. While the Russians 
were on the field, I carefully noted the behavior of my neighbors. With- 
out exception, the attitude was sympathetic: respect for a brilliant per- 
formance, buttressed by a discernible feeling of friendship. There were 
no appeals to Marxist solidarity; rather a simple bond of affection be- 
tween Russians and Germans. We noticed it more directly later that eve- 
ning as Russian bandsmen made their way through the festival, or when 
they stood in line for frankfurters or drinks. There was no coldness among 
the Germans, and certainly no hostility. 

Of related interest were the flags and decorations festooned through- 
out the city. The GDR and Red flags were prominent, of course, as were 
those from the socialist states of Eastern Europe. But the Chinese flag was 
nowhere to be seen, nor was the Albanian. Instead, one was treated to 
the rare sight of the French tricolor, along with the “beleaguered allies” 
in the Middle East: Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and the UAR. 

Our visit to Dresden occurred just after the outbreak of the Arab- 
Israeli war. In contrast to the atmosphere in West Berlin, the Dresdeners 
showed no visible emotion. Many could not understand the hapless Arab 
performance, some thought their government was on the wrong side, a 
few rooted for the Israelis. But there was no outpouring of sympathy one 
way or the other, and most assumed that the Israelis had probably fired 
the first shot. One sentiment that was visible was an overwhelming con- 
cern for peace, and for the fighting to be ended swiftly. For the East 
Germans fear nothing so much as another war, and fighting anywhere in 
the world disturbs them profoundly. 

Among party members the response was predictable. The govern- 
ment was supporting Nasser, and everyone was in perfect step. The causes 
of the conflict were never explained; simply that the Arabs were the vic- 
tims of Israeli aggression. Party members dutifully repeated the litany; 
everyone else tried their best to ignore it. And that the GDR was angling 
for diplomatic recognition through their support was clear to everyone. 
First it was hoped that Nasser would win big and reward the GDR for its 
support. Subsequently, that the defeat was so complete that the UAR 
would need all the friends it could get. Either way the German Demo- 
cratic Republic stood to gain — except in the eyes of its own citizens for 
having backed a hopeless loser. Or, as a high party official jokingly ad- 
vised me, “Nasser should be back driving camels, but if he recognizes us 


what does it matter?” 
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One of Dresden’s citizens who was concerned about the GDR’s po- 
sition in the Middle East was Helmut Ares, president of East Germany’s 
Jewish community. By summer of 1967, there were little over 1,200 Jews 
in the GDR, and most were well over fifty. But Ares carried on as the 
head of the community, and clearly was subsidized by the state. We dis- 
cussed the plight of the Jewish community for some time and Ares as- 
sured me there was no persecution in the GDR. On the contrary, most 
families received considerable compensation from the state. And since 
both husband and wife were usually entitled to it as victims of fascism, 
most family incomes were quite high. 

Midway through our interview I asked Ares about the Arab-Israeli 
war. “Professor Smith, please do me a favor and do not ask me to com- 
ment on that. No good can come of it.” Since Ares had been almost vol- 
uble in his previous answers, I could only interpret this as an expression 
of opposition. Since Ares is so totally dependent on the state, he doubt- 
less did not want to call his arrangement into jeopardy. Nevertheless, he 
refrained from giving the government even token support on its Middle 
East policy. Later, it became clear that Ares is considered quite conserva- 
tive — perhaps too conservative, by many apostate Jews in the SED. In 
fact, most were inordinately interested in my conversation with him and 
pressed me for details. 

At the conclusion of our stay in Dresden, we were invited for an in- 
terview on Radio Dresden. My interviewer was Lilo Trebst, a chic and 
charming little blonde in her late twenties, who was interested in my im- 
pressions of the GDR. I replied that my stay in Dresden had confirmed 
my previous estimates. The GDR was unmistakably German, industrial 
and agricultural progress was impressive, and the government now en- 
joyed a substantial measure of support. Perceptibly, a sense of national 
identity was developing in East Germany; the Federal Republic increas- 
ingly was something alien, and Ulbricht enjoyed widespread respect, if 
not popularity. I had found no persecution of the church, and the extent 
of economic pluralism in a socialist state continued to be very high. Peo- 
ple clearly were living better than at any time since before the war, al- 
though it was not completely clear whether the gains had been made be- 
cause of the state or in spite of it. Nevertheless, at the present time, the 
GDR was a viable concern. 
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What I could not accustom myself to, I said, was the total lack of 
Western newspapers, books, and periodicals. Americans were used to 
reading what they chose, and it was difficult to understand why citizens of 
the GDR could not do likewise. I could not understand, I said, why Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger’s reply to President Stoph had not been printed in East 
Germany. “The statement of any German Chancellor on the German 
question would seem to me to be so very important that it should be 
printed whether one agreed with it or not.” 

For the purposes of Radio Dresden, I do not believe that the inter- 
view was particularly satisfactory. I left Dresden without knowing whether 
it was broadcast, but I have reason to believe it was not. In this regard, 
Miss Trebst was scrupulously fair. Rather than edit my remarks out of 
context, she apparently chose to not use them at all. 


4. 


East Germany Today 


HE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC is often described as the last 

“Stalinist” state in Eastern Europe; the most repressive regime east 
of the Elbe; and Moscow’s most docile satellite. To many, it remains the 
Soviet Zone of occupation. Its continued existence, we are told, depends 
exclusively upon the twenty Soviet divisions stationed within its borders. 
When it is referred to by spokesmen of the West, the words “so-called” 
inevitably precede its national designation. In contrast to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, it appears backward, sullen and resentful: a Marxist 
aberration on hallowed German soil. Its population has revolted twice: 
once actively in 1953, once silently with their feet until the Berlin border 
closure in 1961. The implication is that popular hostility continues. In- 
dustry supposedly lags and agriculture stagnates. Its leadership is re- 
garded as the most pedantic and pedestrian in the lackluster constellation 
of Eastern Europe. And almost everyone believes that East Germany is a 
transitory entity on the world scene, a relic of Soviet expansion from 
which the Russians will ultimately pull back; and that German unification 
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based on free elections eventually will return a liberal, popular, Christian, 
and non-Communist government. 

The thesis of this book is that times have changed. The model of 
Stalinism most frequently associated with the German Democratic Re- 
public (GDR) has never had significant validity.t For Stalinism, among 
other things, implies extreme police terror and capricious one-man rule. 
But since the inception of the GDR, Ulbricht has had to share his power: 
first with Wilhelm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl — the nation’s first presi- 
dent and first prime minister; presently with Erich Honecker and the 
party bureaucracy on the one hand, and a rising class of managers and 
technicians on the other.? Police terror — as it was once known under 
Stalin — has been largely absent in the GDR.* The collectivization of ag- 
riculture in 1960, for example, was accompanied with a minimum of dis- 
location and repression. And church policy in the GDR has been con- 
sistently the most liberal and enlightened of any state in Eastern Europe.‘ 

Or take the GDR’s political leadership. Ulbricht admittedly is a cari- 
caturist’s delight — with his ridiculous goatee and high-pitched Saxon 
voice — but he is certainly not the ogre Stalin was, and his thirst for per- 
sonal power has never cropped out in murderous vendettas.® Indeed, UI- 
bricht has survived for almost forty years as one of the leading figures of 
German Communism, and his longevity doubtless attests his basic accepta- 
bility to all factions, reformist as well as reactionary. As West German 
historian Ernst Richert notes: “We now know . . . that this bloodless, 
immensely hard-working bureaucrat with the retentive memory and 
marked aptitude for trimming his sails to the wind, has never . . . been 
the embodiment of evil which legend has made of him. [He remains] a 
manipulator of power whose tactical skill enabled him to survive years of 
political impotence unscathed.” * There is also the question of compe- 
tence, for here, too, Ulbricht has been grossly underrated. Of all the Eu- 
ropean Communist heads of state, only Ulbricht must contend with a di- 
vided nation longing to be reunited — and his portion of that nation is 
scarcely the largest, the richest, or the most productive. 

But the real changes in the German Democratic Republic have oc- 
curred in the past five years. Before then, the majority of the accusations 
hurled at it were justified. Its government was unloved; its social and po- 
litical system unaccepted; and its economy creaked along — a pale com- 
parison to the dynamism of the Federal Republic. An outside observer 
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could very well imagine the GDR a temporary expedient, and in such a 
context the epithet “so-called” was doubtless deserved. By 1961 every in- 
dication pointed to the growing instability in East Germany, and it was to 
arrest that instability that the Berlin Wall was constructed, and indeed, 
was accepted by the Western powers.’ In this sense the Wall provided elo- 
quent testimony to Communism’s failure. The refugee exodus was drain- 
ing the GDR’s most productive elements, and popular unrest clearly was 
on the upswing. The position of Ulbricht’s state was precarious, and the 
continued hemorrhaging through West Berlin threatened its very exist- 
ence. The increasing labor shortage alone posed grave dangers to the 
economy — to say nothing of the growing popular disaffection which fol- 
lowed in its train. Add to this the danger of an isolated incident setting 
off the tinder box and possibly kindling a global conflagration, and the 
reasons for the border closure become evident. 

But if it is true that the Wall originally offered testimony to the popu- 
lar bankruptcy of the GDR, it is also true that it inaugurated one of Eu- 
rope’s most far-reaching economic miracles — and paved the way for an 
equally profound shift in popular attitudes. Since 1961, the pace of life 
has quickened in East Germany. The stark night-and-day contrast with 
life in the West no longer exists. Industries hum busily, the government 
enjoys a grudging respect, and on the diplomatic front, the shock and in- 
ternational revulsion which the GDR created with the construction of the 
Berlin Wall has been slowly dissipated. 

Nevertheless, information on the German Democratic Republic 
comes hard. One of the reasons is that, just as we have not recognized 
China, we have never recognized the GDR’s existence, and, therefore, 
many normal channels of communication are blocked off. There also are 
the sensibilities of Bonn to take into account, for the United States govern- 
ment could not very well sponsor the equivalent of a “Foreign Area Stud- 
ies Program” on East Germany without giving credence to the idea that 
there were in fact two Germanys. 

The academic community likewise neglects East Germany. Studies of 
comparative politics concentrate on the Federal Republic, and those schol- 
ars dealing with problems of Communism, including the nations of East- 
ern Europe, generally exclude the GDR from their purview. 

Journalistic accounts are little better. Western newsmen generally 
are not accredited in East Germany. Most papers concentrate their Cen- 
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tral European staffs either in Bonn or Vienna. The upshot of all this is that 
our view of the GDR tends to be filtered through the hostile lens of the 
Cold War at its coldest. When changes occur, we are often unable to per- 
ceive them. 

A lingering cause of confusion is our insistence that the East German 
government has no popular base of support, and that it is kept in power 
exclusively by the bayonets of the Red Army. Yet the idea of popular 
support is a curious one. For it is probably true that most governments 
are not so much supported as they are tolerated. In addition, the role of 
the Soviet Army in East Germany is often exaggerated. Today the Red 
Army in the GDR sits isolated in its barracks not unlike its British, 
French and American counterparts in the West. Its visible presence re- 
cedes. As West German Foreign Minister Willy Brandt advised the 1966 
annual convention of the SPD: Objectively, East Germany could “be 
called a colonial territory of the Soviet Union, although its progress from 
the status of a satellite towards that of a partner is unmistakable.” ® 

But in any event, it would be naive to assume that the Communist 
government in East Berlin is simply the result of Russian presence.® To 
begin with, Communism is not an alien ideology in Germany. Marx and 
Engels were nothing if not German, and the entire logical structure of 
Marxist thought rests on the imposing edifice of nineteenth-century Ger- 
man philosophy — especially the works of Hegel and Feuerbach.*° 

In many respects, if there was a Marxist movement in the late nine- 
teenth century, it was German. The cities of Eisenach and Gotha — lo- 
cated in the GDR — gave birth to modern socialism. With the exception 
of Lenin, most early interpreters of Marx were German. And it was in 
Germany alone in the Europe of 1912 where the Marxists constituted the 
largest single party in the parliament. The split of the party following the 
voting of war credits to the Kaiser in 1914 was a traumatic experience 
from which German Marxism never recovered. And the Left Marxists 
— under Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg — were almost as signifi- 
cant in the International as Lenin and Trotsky.?? The abortive Spartacist 
uprising in 1919 in Berlin provided German Marxism with its own mar- 
tyrs — as did the Hitler period. And these are authentic German heroes.” 

Indeed, a visitor to East Berlin or East Germany today is struck by 
the “Germanness” of what he sees. The Federal Republic and West Berlin 
are thoroughly cosmopolitan and Americanized. The countryside of West 
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Germany resembles nothing so much as upstate New York; the subur- 
ban areas approximate Westchester County. But in East Germany one 
senses the pervasiveness of attitudes, of appearances, and of behavior 
which the popular mind most often associates with things German.’* Or- 
derliness, tidiness, Obrigkeit, and the rigid observance of established 
forms remain a much more prominent feature of East Germany than of 
the West. 

In addition, a new national consciousness lurks in the GDR. A con- 
sciousness of being German. And the government exploits and encourages 
it. According to West German author Carola Stern, “The Communist ex- 
iles who returned to Germany after World War II were determined not 
to repeat one of the worst errors they had made during the Weimar Re- 
public, ‘underestimation of nationalism.’ They would be shrewder this 
time and adopt the sacred litany: ‘nationalism,’ ‘patriotism,’ ‘love of coun- 
try.’ The ‘emigrés’ had learned from Stalin, who had appealed to Russian 
patriotism during the ‘Great Patriotic War’ and won tremendous sup- 
port.” *° Statues of such famous Prussian generals as Scharnhorst, Gnei- 
senau, Bliicher and Yorck repose in their old locations on Unter den 
Linden. The bourgeois revolution of 1848 is embraced as an ideological 
precursor of the GDR.1* Much of the historic center of Berlin, located in 
the East, is carefully restored to its former grandeur and already differs 
strikingly from the somewhat garish atmosphere of West Berlin’s Kur- 
fiirstendamm.’” Even the field gray of the East German army evokes the 
image of the Wehrmacht.’* Indeed, if there is sharply etched contrast be- 
tween the two Germanys today, it is because of the conscious ““German- 
ness” of things East, in opposition to the almost complete Westerniza- 
tion of the Federal Republic.’ 

Traditionally, this cleavage in Germany between the Spartan, east- 
ward orientation of Protestant Prussia and the cosmopolitan worldliness 
of the Catholic Rhineland and Bavaria is of long standing. But it scarcely 
reinforces the idea that the socialism of the GDR is a departure from the 
normal pattern of German development. And the current emphasis on 
things German in the East represents a deliberate attempt to exploit this 
previous cleavage — and to identify their own state with the “real” Ger- 
man past, while the so-called materialists in Bonn have sold out to things 
alien.2? Thus the East German press loses no opportunity to dub the 
GDR “the fatherland of all Germans.” 
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Isolated as the East Germans have been for the past twenty years, 
their last best hope seemed to dwell in the maintenance of a German her- 
itage. For in spite of alleged socialist solidarity, many East Germans con- 
tinue to share traditional German disdain for their Slavic neighbors. And 
in such a case, their “Germanness” seemed all the more precious. 

A further very important point is that historically the German Com- 
munist party has many grudges against the Soviet Union.2! Lenin and 
Rosa Luxemburg frequently traded polemics. The abortive Spartacist re- 
volt in Berlin in 1919 was in no small measure due to a misreading of the 
“revolutionary situation” by Moscow.?? The equivocal position of the 
Party during Hitler’s rise to power was due to Stalin’s faulty appraisal of 
the Nazi movement.?* In other words, the ideological roots of Commu- 
nism run deep in Germany, but these roots do not necessarily lead to 
Moscow. 

Contemporary protestations of German-Soviet friendship and iden- 
tity of foreign policy interests often have to be taken with a grain of salt. 
Until the mid-Fifties, the Soviet Union regarded the GDR as an occupa- 
tion zone and extracted massive reparations. The oft-touted peace treaty 
between Moscow and East Berlin has never materialized. Even a rela- 
tively innocuous Pact of Friendship between Russia and East Germany 
was not signed until 1964. Soviet threats to turn West Berlin into a neu- 
tralized free city have proved to be just that. And to judge from the five- 
year Soviet-East German economic agreement concluded in December 
1965 (and the suicide of GDR planning chief Erich Apel), Russian eco- 
nomic exploitation continues unabated. 

In addition, we conveniently overlook the Prussian antecedents of 
the present East German government. For Prussia, from the time of Bis- 
marck, has always voted Red.** And when the Russian army marched 
into Germany in 1945, it was acclaimed frequently by old Bolsheviks for 
bringing the Revolution on its bayonets.?° 

Aside from ideological receptiveness, another factor not to be dis- 
counted is the longevity of the Ulbricht government. Neither Weimar nor 
Hitler has endured so long, and the ramifications are extremely far-reach- 
ing. Djilas, for example, wrote of a “New Class” in Yugoslavia in 1956.%¢ 
But what do ten additional years mean in the creation of new elites — 
elites who owe much of their position to the current regime? 77 

Support at other levels is also on the upswing. The Berlin Wall has 
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made a very real change in the attitudes of most East Germans — not 
unlike that of the Hungarians after Budapest. Until then, people could 
well believe that the Ulbricht regime was transitory, and that union with 
the West was in the offing. There was no reason to cooperate, for cooper- 
ation was unnecessary — and the specter of decommunization loomed 
large in the East. In addition, the running sore in West Berlin placed re- 
straints on the Communists; there were limits to synchronization. And no 
Communist system has ever consolidated its position with open frontiers. 

In other words, after the Berlin Wall people in the GDR finally real- 
ized that talk of “rollback” and “liberation” was primarily for US domes- 
tic consumption, and that the West would do nothing to achieve it. And 
that realization helped trigger a disaffection with the West. As in Hungary 
after Budapest, the previous apathy in East Germany disappeared. People 
settled down to make the best of their present situation. If it can be said 
that the Hungarians have won their revolution, it can also be said that the 
Wall has improved the material life of the average East German. 

This change in popular attitudes is probably the most striking aspect 
of the contemporary East German situation. For no other country in East- 
em Europe is so exposed to the variety of Western television and radio 
as the German Democratic Republic — and no country has moved so far 
in the past five years in terms of popular acceptance of Communist gov- 
ernment. 

Consider the testimony of Dr. Kurt Spangenberg, West Berlin’s for- 
mer Senator for External Affairs: “Through their continuing relationship 
with the regime [the people of East Germany] have subconsciously iden- 
tified themselves with it. They are well informed about conditions over 
here; not only do they listen to our radio, but 60 to 70 per cent can watch 
our television programmes. They tend to disapprove of our way of life; 
they see the advantages of socialism, though not of Communism. They 
think us superficial because most of our people are more interested in the 
good things of life . . . than in politics.” 7° 

The growing affinity between the people of East Germany and their 
government is difficult for many Westerners to comprehend. But it ex- 
presses itself in numerous ways. First, the visitor from the West no longer 
encounters overwhelming admiration for the higher Western standard of 
living. Instead, he finds pride and self-confidence in the accomplishments 
of the GDR. Well-heeled visitors from West Germany, in particular, are 
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greeted with skepticism, if not contempt. The days when the rich relative 
from the West was eagerly awaited for gifts of coffee and fruit and other 
luxuries are over.” 

The most surprising aspect of this new confidence is the degree of 
identity one finds among citizens of the GDR with the new society which 
is emerging. Young people particularly express approval for the German 
Democratic Republic, and ask accusingly why the West refuses to recog- 
nize it. “It is our state, after all,” many say, “and by refusing to deal with 
it you are merely hurting us.” *° Identification with Bonn has also lost its 
appeal, for the Berlin Wall makes it abundantly clear where life must be 
spent. And the initial reaction of the citizens of the GDR to make the 
best of it, is yielding increasingly to a reluctant enthusiasm. 

The comment of East German novelist Christa Wolf (Divided Sky) 
is typical: “You always come up against the question of how the division 
is to be sealed. The fact is that the cultural ties between the two parts of 
Germany were broken long before the physical links were. The result is 
that writers here and in West Germany have developed in completely 
different ways. Except for the war, their experiences are completely dif- 
ferent. My youngsters, for example, regard West Germany as a foreign 
country.” *4 

This does not mean that Ulbricht would command a majority in a 
free election in East Germany. But then neither would any of the parties 
or personalities in Bonn. And the reasons are clear. First, the seventeen 
million people of East Germany have shared an arduous experience of 
twenty years. They are now emerging into the prosperity which West 
Germany experienced ten years ago. But their own success seems all the 
greater because it was achieved by their own efforts — and in many cases 
contrary to the wishes of their occupiers. Today, the government gets 
credit for this achievement — “they have finally gotten smart” — and the 
young factory manager or technician feels that when his generation gets 
its turn, things will be even better.*? For the older leadership all too often 
has been trapped by the dogmas of the past; while the new one is pre- 
pared to look opportunity in the face, and solve whatever problems arise 
just as pragmatically as their countrymen in the West. This, then, is one 
reason for attachment to the SED: the feeling of a commonly shared ex- 
perience, successfully concluded. 

Second, and directly related, is the rising of a new generation in the 
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GDR: a generation of technocrats and managers. These are not the men 
who manned the barricades. They are the products of the system those 
men established: the apparatchiki of industry and commerce. The fight 
to establish Communism has been won; their task is to make it work. 
Men like the late planning chief Erich Apel, or his successor, Gerhard 
Schiirer, or Giinter Mittag. Men who have risen rapidly in the past five 
years. Young men. The average age of the Council of Ministers in the 
GDR today is forty-four; eleven years younger than Erhard’s last Cabi- 
net, for example, and eight years younger than President Johnson’s. And 
this is at the top. Their numbers and importance multiply as one de- 
scends the pyramid. These are pragmatists. They are competent. They are 
also dedicated Communists. And the current success of the GDR is in 
large measure a reflection of their efforts — and to be fair, of the system 
which produced them. 

Third, there is a growing revulsion at Bonn’s claim to represent the 
only Germany and to speak in the name of the citizens of the GDR. “If 
this is true,” one is often told, “then where was Bonn on August 13, 1961?” 
In other words, while most East Germans were once willing to look to 
Bonn for leadership, the feeling today is that the Federal Republic for- 
feited that claim when it stood by and did nothing while the Berlin Wall 
was built. Bonn’s increasing intransigence in refusing to recognize what 
the East Germans themselves know to be the reality of the present situa- 
tion galls even more. “Recognize us and be done with it,” in other words, 
“and then perhaps we can make some progress on the German question.” 

Also, the idea that Bonn has major territorial demands in Europe is 
a card which the SED plays deftly. What other state presumes to speak 
for people outside of its territory, or claims that its writ runs beyond its 
territorial boundaries? While the United States doubtless has encouraged 
Bonn in this respect, the fact remains that it is only the Federal Republic 
which: (a) claims to speak for 17 million citizens of another state; 
(b) harbors claims to territories or extraterritorial rights in areas pres- 
ently controlled by three other powers (i.e., Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Soviet Union); and (c) officially encourages the irredentist sentiment 
of numerous refugee groups. 

Fourth, the political and social institutions created in the GDR seem 
to have taken root. And while the personalities of the SED may not win 
universal approval, the system they have established seems accepted. In- 
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deed, this may be the most surprising aspect of the changes which have 
taken place in the GDR. For too often we have felt that German socialism 
was a hothouse flower. 

Fifth, the collectivization of agriculture has been an unvarnished 
success — and is recognized as exactly that by East Germany’s agrarian 
population. Admittedly, 1960 and 1961 were difficult years. But in the 
farming villages of the GDR today, one hears nothing but praise for the 
new cooperatives. The Germans are farmers, not peasants. They admire 
efficiency. And they recognize that their former small holdings were irra- 
tional in the days of mechanized agriculture. “Bonn has not yet solved 
its problem,” one hears, “nor has the Common Market. But we have, 
and today our farming is done economically and efficiently.” The statis- 
tics support this claim. The total value of agricultural products in the 
GDR has increased from 12.9 billion marks in 1959 (the last year be- 
fore complete collectivization), to 19.2 billion marks in 1965 — an in- 
crease of 49 per cent. The production of eggs has doubled. The produc- 
tion of sugar beets is up by 32 per cent; grain is up by 20 per cent; pota- 
toes, up by 16 per cent. These are East Germany’s three principal crops. 
The number of persons employed in agriculture has declined by one-fifth 
— not only attesting its efficiency, but freeing 300,000 persons for work 
elsewhere in the economy. The results are consistent. Collectivization has 
been a success, and the regime reaps the harvest.* 

Sixth, and doubtless indicative of the new feeling of confidence 
which the SED enjoys, the daily propaganda dosage of the average East 
German has been reduced substantially. Exclusively Communist appeals 
diminish. The days of Red banners posted prominently throughout the 
country are past. Children at party youth camps play and work virtually 
unexposed to the former lessons in Marxism-Leninism. Direct political 
pressure at the local level is vanishing fast. 

Communism, in other words, increasingly is taken for granted, and 
the regime’s propaganda apparatus concentrates on other things, such as 
mobilizing sentiment against Bonn — or against the United States in Viet- 
nam. For both issues capitalize on latent sympathies in the GDR: revul- 
sion against Bonn for its aloofness — the revulsion which comes naturally 
to a poor relation; and abhorrence of war in any form, especially of war 
that involves bombings — the abhorrence of a nation that has known 
nothing but defeat. 
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Seventh, and directly related, are two additional factors in the East 
German milieu which militate to the regime’s advantage: the Lutheran 
tradition of Prussia and the so-called “administrative state” — the Rechts- 
staat of Bismarck and the Emperor. Lutheranism, almost by definition, is 
an inward experience. Accommodation to government — whatever that 
government — is a fundamental trait. The church got along with UI- 
bricht’s predecessor; it gets along with him. And on its part, the govern- 
ment reciprocates. The population is not deluged with atheist propa- 
ganda; the church does not raise its voice against the state. 

The tradition of the administrative state likewise functions on UI- 
bricht’s behalf. Government is institutionalized; coercion is bureaucratic; 
the norms of behavior are established. The citizen obeys, but he does so 
freely. The tradition is as old as Prussia itself, and Ulbricht is the bene- 
ficiary. 

Today one even hears guarded praise for the border closure in 1961. 
Until then, people say, we didn’t know what to do. Now our mind has 
been made up. This sentiment is true even among the older generation, 
which until recently had been hostile to the government. “The Wall came 
five years too late,” is a refrain which one hears frequently today in 
the GDR. 

The most significant reason underlying this new sentiment is the eco- 
nomic resurgence now underway in East Germany. Under the so-called 
“New Economic System,” industry has been rationalized, the profit mo- 
tive plays an increasingly large role, world prices and standards have been 
accepted as the standards for production, and an improved system of dis- 
tribution melds manufacturing costs with social necessity. Of all the na- 
tions east of the Elbe, the GDR has gone furthest in this respect. And 
the benefits accruing are probably the greatest.** 

As Marion Grifin von Donhoff, editor of the liberal Hamburg weekly 
Die Zeit, reported following a visit to the GDR in 1964: “We soon real- 
ized that everyone — writers, scientists, white collar employees, workers, 
those who are for and those who are against the regime — all look spell- 
bound to the new economic policy. Some hope for more liberalization or, 
rather, less dogmatism from it; others hope their regime will thereby be- 
come more efficient and hence more popular.” ** 

Indicative of the success of the new system, the work week in East 
Germany has been reduced from six days to five days, with all workers 
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enjoying a two-day weekend. And for the past three years, total GNP has 
increased by over 7 per cent annually, and economic reinvestment in in- 
dustry by over 8 per cent. The East German mark, which in 1961 sold 
at 4.5 to 1 for each West mark, sells today at 2.8 — and even at the offi- 
cial exchange rate of 1 to 1, it has a somewhat higher purchasing power 
for basic consumer necessities. Housing, in particular, is less, taking but 5 
per cent of the average family income in the GDR as compared with 15 
per cent in the Federal Republic.** 

But it is in the area of consumer goods where the greatest progress 
has been made during the past five years. Luxury items are expensive, but 
available, and 54 per cent of the households in East Germany have tele- 
vision; 33 per cent have washing machines; 32 per cent have refrigerators. 
Three times as many have automobiles as in 1960. Personal savings, 
which stood at a level of 17 billion East marks in 1960, now exceed 35 
billion — or more than 2,000 marks per person.*? The average East Ger- 
man is living better than at any time in the past twenty-two years —- and 
far better than his “Socialist” neighbors. And growing affluence scarcely 
militates against the system. 

The Communists have taken credit for the recent economic progress 
— just as they were blamed for previous failures — and there seems little 
indication that the clock can be set back.** The new system of economic 
planning has become a prominent feature on the East German horizon.** 
As it is embraced by the population of the GDR, it represents another 
milestone on the Ulbricht regime’s road to legitimacy.*® Individual effort 
is a valued commodity in the GDR today; by and large, the individual has 
reciprocated. 

The question of an intellectual liberalization in the GDR is some- 
thing else again.*1 As the recent Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia 
indicates, ideological coexistence is simply beyond the pale, primarily, 
of course, because ideology legitimizes the totality of the Communist 
State. To tolerate what amounts to heresy would undermine the rationale 
of the entire political fabric.‘? Our own society, by contrast, places a 
premium on pluralism and diversity. Dissent is accepted. But the Com- 
munist system is politically unitary; and no unitary system can endure 
if the rationale of that unity is called into question. 

Ideology, in other words, provides the raison d’étre of Communist 
regimes, and this is particularly true in the case of a divided nation like 
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Germany. Thus Ulbricht, while revamping the GDR’s economy, simply 
cannot afford to allow the doctrinal foundations of his state to be under- 
mined. But were we to plot the overall trend of revisionism in the GDR, 
it would show a continued upward climb, interrupted by brief periods of 
restriction.*® For Ulbricht appreciates that disruptions are most likely to 
occur in times of relaxing tensions rather than the reverse.*t Thus, the 
periodic attempts to reassert party dominance.** 

How stable is East Germany? What will happen when Ulbricht 
leaves the scene? Although some dislocation is inevitable, all of the evi- 
dence indicates that Ulbricht has paved the way for his succession with 
accustomed thoroughness.*® Standing by as a benign paterfamilias, he in- 
tends to oversee its execution.*’? But regardless of who emerges on top 
afterwards, we should not expect GDR policy to take off in any radically 
new directions. 

Domestic stability reflects more than ideological agreement or charis- 
matic leadership: the more important questions relate to the degree of in- 
tegration of the entire social fabric. In East Germany — as in the Com- 
munist states of Eastern Europe generally — a new social order has been 
established. And the government has been the locomotive of that change.** 
This does not imply a value judgment concerning the desirability of that 
change. It merely suggests that it is scarcely conducive to an adequate 
understanding of East Germany to assume these changes have not 
occurred. 
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An Economic Survey 


“Sy N ACCURATE APPRAISAL of the East German economy is exceedingly 
<t difficult. First, it is a command economy, not a market economy, 
and the usual economic indicators such as profit and loss often do not ap- 
ply. Second, although reliable data have been available for some time, 
Western interpretations of those data have consistently stressed potential 
difficulties rather than acknowledging legitimate success. Because of the 
existence of a prosperous West Germany, most commentators were in- 
clined to judge the GDR as a fatally backward anachronism. Either it 
would be liquidated in a sweeping European settlement, or it would col- 
lapse under its own weight. Finally, East Germany is a closed society. 
Western visitors are rare, and academic exchanges virtually nonexistent. 
The basis for meaningful economic comparisons simply did not exist. 

In this chapter I shall attempt to strike an appropriate balance. The 
data I have selected come from official sources: the East German statisti- 
cal office, the United Nations, the US Department of Agriculture, and the 
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West German government. The interpretation derives from my own ex- 
perience. 

By any measure, economic recovery came late to East Germany. 
Before the war, the standard of living in both parts of Germany was vir- 
tually identical. There were significant differences in what was produced, 
but Germany was an economic unit and these differences reflected some- 
what different resource patterns. The division of Germany into separate 
occupation zones precluded economic recovery on an integrated basis. 
In effect, two separate German states developed: The Federal Republic 
of Germany, closely integrated with the West, and dedicated to the mixed 
economy of Ludwig Erhard; and the German Democratic Republic, 
forged from the Soviet Zone, tied politically and economically to the East, 
and loyal to the tenets of Marx and Lenin. Divided from the other, each 
German state prospered according to its fashion. And clearly, the Federal 
Republic got the best of the bargain. For years, East Germany lagged 
behind — and indeed, continues to do so. But as the GDR’s economy ac- 
celerates (as it has for the past five years) the gap between the two Ger- 
man states becomes increasingly less meaningful. 

The reasons for East Germany’s previous economic retardation are 
clear: extensive dismantlement of plants and equipment; exorbitant repa- 
rations payments; high occupation costs; continued Soviet exploitation; in- 
adequate international integration; extensive labor losses to West Ger- 
many; faulty planning and investment policies — at least through 1963; 
and a crippling lack of hard currency. For almost twenty years the East 
German economy was directed for Soviet purposes, and the benefit to 
East German society was secondary. Indeed, when one considers the suc- 
cessive burdens placed on East Germany’s economy, the revival now un- 
derway looms all the more significant. 

Consider the magnitude of East German losses. Both East and West 
Germany suffered heavily during the war, but the damages inflicted by the 
Red Army far exceeded anything comparable in the West.? The general 
pillaging and looting at war’s end dealt a tremendous blow to the Soviet 
Zone’s economy. Estimates as to the losses through personal pilferage vary 
between five and ten billion reichsmarks. The systematic dismantling of 
industrial facilities was at least as large.? By the end of 1946, the prewar 
industrial capacity of the Soviet Zone was reduced by almost 50 per cent.® 

In addition, high reparations payments were extracted from East 
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Germany until 1953. For the first eight postwar years, these exceeded 25 
per cent of the GDR’s total industrial production.* Also, direct occupa- 
tion costs in the Soviet Zone were one-third higher than in the three West- 
ern zones. These two were met from levies on current output. East Ger- 
many’s uncompensated deliveries of uranium to the Soviet Union tell a 
similar story: 96 million marks in 1946, rising quickly to 1.6 billion in 
1951, and declining gradually to 250 million in 1960.* Most large cor- 
porations in East Germany also became Soviet property during the early 
postwar years. And unlike the Western-occupied zones where hard cur- 
rency purchases by US, British and French troops exceeded $6 billion, 
Soviet forces in East Germany were subsidized by special discount ar- 
rangements whose value approximated 500 million marks annually.’ 

The Soviet army also made extensive use of forced labor. Estimates 
as to the value of such labor vary between 300 and 500 million marks 
annually. Altogether, between 1945 and 1960, the value of commodities 
delivered or services performed by the East German economy for the So- 
viet Union exceeded 63 billion marks. Translated into comparable dol- 
lars, direct Soviet exploitation exceeded 19 billion dollars. The Federal 
Republic, on the other hand, was scarcely exploited, received significant 
aid from its occupying powers, and, if anything, was given preferential 
economic treatment, at least after 1948. The United States alone, through 
the Marshall Plan and related activities, provided over $4 billion in direct 
financial assistance between 1945 and 1955. 

The economic consequences of Soviet exploitation were severe. The 
loss of capital stock and production facilities had an immediate effect on 
East German output, for dismantlement was considerably more disruptive 
than the war’s destruction. When combined with the draconic reparations 
policy of the Soviet Union, East Germany was deprived of the means of 
restoring production to prewar levels. Because of the extraordinary de- 
mands placed on current output by the Soviets, investment in the GDR 
was appallingly low. Indeed, the usual pattern of high investment ratios 
of most Communist economies did not obtain in East Germany in the 
early years.® 

But direct delivery of goods and services to the Soviet Union was 
not the only way the East German economy suffered. Hand in hand with 
Soviet exploitation went isolation from what normally would have been 
East Germany’s major trading partners. Russia’s refusal to treat Germany 
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as an economic unit meant that the Soviet Zone was cut off from its natu- 
ral commerce with West Germany. This also meant that the benefits of 
the Western currency reform of 1948 could not be realized in the East. 
Finally, like most Communist countries, GDR economic planning ex- 
hibited strong autarchic tendencies. While West Germany deliberately 
planned on international integration with the rest of the world, GDR 
planners concentrated their trade with the relatively underdeveloped na- 
tions of Eastern Europe.*® 

A further disadvantage was the division of Germany. The Rhine pro- 
vides West Germany with an important means of cheap transportation. 
But the waterways in the East were disrupted. Not a single German river 
or major canal runs exclusively through the GDR. The Oder forms the 
East German border with Poland; its terminal port, Szczecin, is Polish. 
The Elbe meets the sea in Hamburg. And the extensive networks of ca- 
nals, to say nothing of the autobahns and trunk rail lines, were based on 
the concept of a united Germany. Extensive Soviet dismantlement of 
transportation facilities (including the expropriation of virtually all roll- 
ing stock) led to additional difficulties. Thus, so far as East Germany was 
concerned, the first postwar years reduced a once advanced transporta- 
tion net to an awkward makeshift arrangement, teetering on the brink of 
total collapse.” 

Partition created similar problems with respect to industry. Before 
the war, East Germany produced Jess than 1 per cent of Germany’s coke, 
less than 3 per cent of its hard coal, less than 5 per cent of its iron ore, 
and less than 7 per cent of its finished steel. Because of its almost total 
lack of raw materials, East Germany concentrated instead on labor- 
intensive light industry and textiles. Before the war, 82 per cent of Ger- 
many’s office equipment, 68 per cent of its textile machinery, 45 per cent 
of its clothing industry, and one-third of its precision tools and optics 
were made in the East,!? while West Germany, concentrating on heavy 
industry, iron and steel, chemicals, and electronics, doubtless was more 
diversified. Failure to treat Germany as an economic unit after the war 
thus led to severe structural dislocations, most of which worked to the 
East’s disadvantage.1* Except for lignite, for example, the GDR has vir- 
tually no indigenous fuel supply. The serious disproportion between a nar- 
row base of raw materials and fuels, on the one hand, and a relatively 
large superstructure of processing industries on the other, created enor- 
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mous difficulties in the early years. East Germany’s economic isolation 
further complicated the picture. Unwilling to trade freely, the GDR built 
up a full panoply of basic industry. And the investment costs were pro- 
hibitive. 

But the most severe handicap the GDR suffered was the continued 
loss of the most productive elements of its population to the Federal Re- 
public. East Germany’s serious loss of manpower during the war contin- 
ued into the postwar period. The denazification program which followed 
the war removed many talented and experienced people from managerial 
positions. By the GDR’s own count, 520,730 former Nazis were elimi- 
nated from positions of authority.‘* Communization sent many more flee- 
ing. For sixteen years East Germany was the only Communist country 
whose citizens could migrate West. From 1949 to 1961, refugees from 
the Soviet Zone exceeded three million. Over 60 per cent found gainful 
employment in the West. Many possessed professional qualifications or 
were highly skilled artisans. A disproportionate number were between 
eighteen and twenty-five. Like America of the nineteenth century, West 
Germany filled its need for manpower with refugees from the East. But 
unlike the case of America, the refugees from the Soviet Zone were prod- 
ucts of the same technical heritage, the same habits of work and leisure, 
and spoke a common language. Assimilation into the work force was in- 
stantaneous. East Germany, on the other hand, suffered a severe labor 
shortage, and indeed, has continued to do so. Only the drain has been 
stayed.75 

It is tempting to assert that the refugees from the GDR fled for ideo- 
logical reasons. A more cynical — and doubtless more accurate — answer 
involves the increased economic opportunity in the West. As Table 2 in- 
dicates, the years of highest emigration from the GDR were years of great- 
est economic difficulty; the years of lowest outflux were years of growth 
and prosperity. In 1953, the year of the East Berlin uprising, the exodus 
reached its apogee. But the uprising was triggered by new work standards 
and reflected increasing economic discontent.1*® The subsequent years saw 
the number of refugees diminish steadily. In 1959, the year of East Ger- 
many’s greatest productive gain,’” less than half as many persons fled as 
in 1953. Agricultural collectivization caused an increase in 1960, and the 
jump in 1961 can be attributed to a last-minute panic to leave before 
the border was closed. But while 3 million people fled East Germany, 17 
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Table 2. Refugees from the GDR, 1949-1965 





Number of Annual Percentage 

Refugees Change Change 
1949 129,245 
1950 197,788 + 66,543 +51.48 
1951 165,648 — 32,140 — 16.24 
1952 182,393 + 16,745 +10.10 
1953 331,390 + 148,997 +81.69 
1954 184,198 — 147,192 — 44,41 
1955 252,870 +68,672 +37.28 
1956 279,189 +26,319 +10.40 
1957 261,622 — 17,567 — 6.29 
1958 204,092 — 57,530 — 21.98 
1959 143,917 — 60,175 — 29.48 
1960 199,188 +55,271 + 38.40 
1961 207,026 + 7,838 
1962 21,356 
1963 42,632 (incl. 28,487 pensioners released by the GDR) 
1964 41,876 (incl. 29,408 pensioners released by the GDR) 
1965 29,532 (incl. 20,972 pensioners released by the GDR) 


SOURCE: Federal Republic of Germany, Presse und Informationsamt, 
Deutsche Politik, 1962, p. 348; Bundesministerium fiir gesamtdeutsche 
Fragen, SBZ von A bis Z, 1966 (Bonn: Deutscher Bundes-Verlag, 1966), 
p. 145. 


million remained. For thirteen years, the option to leave was theirs. That 
they failed to exercise that option represented a passive choice: a willing- 
ness to endure the GDR rather than migrate westward. This residual at- 
tachment becomes an important factor in appraising contemporary atti- 
tudes in East Germany.7® 

Nevertheless, the production potential of the refugees should not be 
underestimated. Until 1961, each year’s total included a surprising pro- 
portion of young people. The number of pensioners was slight. The num- 
ber of doctors, engineers and teachers was alarmingly high. Many of them 
had been educated by the East and brought their skills to the West — a 
further drain in terms of investment in human resources. This drain alone, 
to say nothing of the population loss in absolute numbers, meant that so 
long as the border remained open, the East German economy could not 
be consolidated. This fact is clearly recognized in the GDR today. One of 
the things that struck me most while visiting East Germany is the unanim- 
ity with which people acknowledge that the Berlin Wall was necessary. 
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Table 3. Refugees from the GDR, by Employment and Profession, 
1952-1965 


1952-59 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 














Farmers 130,730 14,695 9,368 668 577 512 429 
Industrial workers 377,648 42,695 9,368 4,691 37,579 3,222 2,452 
Technical specialists 35,625 5,255 6,218 463 399 316 283 
Trade and transportation 218,069 23,501 24,566 1,946 1,560 1,428 1,264 
Health 92,881 6,925 10,079 915 815 834 650 
Government and law 57,097 6,938 7,082 478 148 152 129 
Arts and letters 30,208 3,787 4,138 334 217 202 155 
Undetermined 199,952 14,690 17,731 1,912 2,205 1,873 986 
Pensioners 93,749 15,231 17,257 5,487 28,487 29,408 20,972 
Housewives 214,987 20,921 19,598 1,755 2,740 2,210 1,245 
Children 380,864 40,537 42,220 2,453 1,826 1,538 849 
College students 10,389 1,646 2,790 254 139 182 138 
Professionals 
(included above) 
Doctors 2,422 688 762 76 33 47 40 
Dentists 928 296 250 21 18 12 10 
Veterinarians 190 79 63 12 7 4 2 
Pharmacists 631 171 193 23 35 27 16 
Judges 124 6 5 —_ — 1 3 
Lawyers 608 50 40 6 4 7 7 
Professors 596 142 32 5 4 8 12 
Teachers 13,852 2,033 2,006 104 67 58 40 
Engineers 12,888 2,648 3,336 230 188 171 156 


SOURCE: SBZ von A bis Z: 1966, p. 146. 


Population 


A disadvantageous age structure has increased the GDR’s labor 
shortage. In spite of the Wall, East Germany remains one of the few 
countries in the world whose population continues to decline. A low birth 
rate, too many old people, too few young ones, too many employed 
women, too few men in the middle age group, plus a decidedly uneco- 
nomic allocation of young men to police and military duty have further 
complicated the picture. The age structure of the population, for exam- 
ple, is becoming progressively unfavorable. One out of every five persons 
in the GDR is on full pension as a result of age, industrial accident, war- 
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time disability or some other cause. An additional 4 per cent receive par- 
tial pensions. In 1958, for every 100 East Germans of working age there 
were 60 children and old-age pensioners. By 1964, the proportion of chil- 
dren and elderly exceeded 70 per cent, and in 1965, 72. Already the num- 
ber of elderly is twice what it was in prewar Germany. As one East Ger- 
man official puts it, “Our population profile is concave; we have big 
bulges at the top and bottom and a very narrow midriff where people in 
their production years should be. Thanks to the war, we are missing 
seven age groups in that section.” Thus, the East German labor force has 
stagnated at about 7 million. Because the age structure is so unfavorable, 
the GDR’s labor force will decline by an additional 500,000 by 1970 — 
with no significant increase in sight until 1980.7° 

The high ratio of women to men increases the GDR’s labor trou- 
bles. For every 100 men, there are 119 women. Before the war, the num- 
bers were almost equal.?° And, although the sex structure of the new 
generation is likely to be the same in both parts of Germany, the fact re- 
mains that the present disproportion will take a generation to eradicate.”* 


Table 4. Population, by Age and Sex, 1936-1966 


q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Children Men Women 
under over over 
Total Males Females 15 * 65 + 60t 
1936 16,745,385 8,190,781 8,554,604 658,660 1,201,687 


1946 18,448,316 7,859,545 10,628,771 4,427,348 815,144 1,585,658 
1950 18,388,172 8,161,189 10,226,983 4,065,818 833,301 1,707,136 
1960 17,188,488 7,745,274 9,443,214 3,618,127 931,765 1,096,503 
1966 17,079,654 7,811,978 9,267,676 3,958,720 977,738 2,236,172 


* Included in col. 1. + Included in cols 1 and 2. t Included in cols. 1 and 3- 


source: SJDDR;: 1967, pp. 520-1. 


The high percentage of women is reflected in East German labor sta- 
tistics.?? In 1966, almost half of those employed were women. Before the 
war, the figure was closer to one-third, which remains the proportion in 
the Federal Republic.?* The conclusion seems inescapable that the GDR 
has tried to meet its growing labor shortage by impressing more and more 
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women into productive employment. In many respects, female labor has 
been the only reservoir of manpower available. 


Table 5. Percentage of Women 
in the Employed Labor Force, 1939-1966 





1939 36.7 1952 42.3 
1946 44.9 1955 43.7 
1948 41.0 1960 44.9 
1950 37.0 1966 46.9 


souRCE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 65; Bruno 
Gleitze, “Das Problem der gespaltenden Wirt- 
schaft Deutschlands,” Mitteilungen der Wirt- 
schaftswissenschaftlichen Institute der Gewerk- 
schaften, Feb.-Mar. 1954, vol. 7, no. 2-3, p. 29; 
Stolper, Structure of the East German Economy, 
p. 28. 


A casual visitor to East Germany notices immediately the large num- 
bers of working women — not only as salesgirls, teachers and nurses, but 
as trolley drivers, traffic police, and railroad conductors. But what one 
doesn’t often see is the role women play in industry and agriculture. Of 
the 3.5 million regularly employed women in East Germany, almost one- 
third are engaged in industrial production; about 600,000 work in agri- 
culture. In terms of percentages, 41 per cent of all industrial workers are 
women; 46 per cent of all farm workers, and 39 per cent of all craftsmen 
and artisans. In the fields of communications and trade, over two-thirds 
of those employed are women.” 

The recruitment of women for full-time employment plays hob with 
East Germany’s disastrous birth rate.2° A full day’s work and a large 
family are in many respects mutually exclusive. To enable mothers to 
work, the GDR has developed an impressive system of nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and day-school facilities. I visited such nurseries and kindergar- 
tens in Dresden. All were impeccably clean, well-staffed and extremely 
well equipped. Each child was furnished a complete set of toilet articles, 
and had his own desk and chair, and his own fold-up cot for taking naps. 
The elaborate play and teaching equipment — elaborate even by affluent 
American standards — impressed me as being considerably more than one 
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might have expected in a country of chronic shortages. Each Kindergart- 
nerin (who must have studied three years after high school) tends ten 
children — or twenty, with an assistant — and the ratio is rigidly main- 
tained. The Dresden kindergartens were full but not overcrowded, and 
most had long waiting lists. The cost per child was thirty-five pfennigs 
(less than ten cents) a day, including one hot meal. Most children ar- 
rived at seven A.M. and were picked up by their parents after work. 

Interestingly, teachers and “intellectuals” are given preference. Their 
children are admitted immediately. According to Frau Christa Wottge, the 
director of the kindergarten on Dresden’s Kurt Schlosser Strasse, this was 
only as it should be. ‘After all, the teachers are responsible for training 
our youth.” 

At the adjacent nursery on Kurt Schlosser Strasse, Sister Margit, a 
competent and attractive twenty-three-year-old who supervised the entire 
operation (sixty-four babies, twenty-two nannies and other employees), 
told me quite frankly that the social benefits probably balanced out. Some 
children were better taken care of than they would have been at home; 
others were miserable from the first day they came. But the overriding 
consideration for both Frau Wottge and Sister Margit was that the mothers 
had to work; someone had to look after the children in the mothers’ ab- 
sence. It was a question of practicality, not ideology. And I left that day 
with a feeling that under the circumstances, East Germany’s children had 
not been neglected.”¢ 

In spite of such efforts, East Germany’s ratio of births to deaths con- 
tinues to decline.?’ Part of this is attributable to a superannuated popula- 
tion. But a recent government survey in East Germany indicated that 
more than half of all married couples wanted no more than one child.”* 
And though the GDR was the first Communist country to market contra- 
ceptive pills (with a doctor’s prescription), it remains the only one in 
which abortions are still forbidden. Since 1965 — the last year for which 
comparative statistics are available —the GDR’s rate of population in- 
crease has ranked below every country of the world save Hungary. In 
1966, for example, East Germany’s population increased by only 42,482 
—less than any year since 1949, and little more than half of that of 
1961.”° This, together with the extremely high proportion of older peo- 
ple and a continuing housing shortage, suggest that the rate will decline 
even further in the next several years. Hence, the GDR’s dilemma: it can 
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meet its labor shortage only by recruiting housewives for industry or by 
increasing productivity. And to recruit housewives means a continuing 
decline in the birth rate and a compounding of problems later. 


Table 6. Ratio of Live Births to Deaths, by Country, 1955-1965 
(per thousand inhabitants) 


1955 1963 1965 
Canada 20.0 16.8 13.9 
Soviet Union 17.5 14.0 11.2 
United States 15.4 12.1 10.0 
Poland 19.5 11.7 10.0 
Switzerland 7.0 9.2 9.4 
Italy 8.8 8.8 9.2 
Great Britain 3.8 6.2 6.9 
West Germany 5.0 7.2 6.7 
France 6.4 6.5 6.6 
Rumania 15.9 7.4 6.0 
Luxembourg 3.9 3.6 3.8 
GDR 4.4 4.7 3.1 
Hungary 11.4 3:2 2.4 
West Berlin -6.1 -5.9 —6.2 


source: SJDDR: 1967, p. 25*. 


In addition to an unfavorable age and sex distribution, the war also 
left its toll of wounded and crippled. Obviously, this too has adversely af- 
fected the efficiency of the GDR’s work force.*° To counter the increasing 
labor shortage, the GDR has finally begun to import workers from neigh- 
boring Poland and Czechoslovakia. Both nations have increasing unem- 
ployment problems, and both appear willing to export labor to the GDR. 
But the GDR undertook such steps reluctantly, fearing perhaps that 
“guest workers” would bring more problems than they would solve. Or 
as a director of the giant Schwarze Pumpe lignite complex remarked, 
“Our historic experience is against employing foreigners.” * 

Other East German officials explained the matter differently. It would 
Strain socialist bonds, said some, if workers from East European nations 
discovered that the country they defeated is now ahead of them all. “If 
we use them only for unskilled or semiskilled work, they will justly ob- 
ject on socialist and nationalist grounds. If we train them for skilled 
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work, we shall lose them too soon to justify the investment. In either case, 
their foremen will be Germans, and it is yet too early to avoid chauvinism 
on the part of some Germans and reminiscences on the part of many 
East Europeans.” 

A related difficulty involves housing. In housing-short East Germany, 
there simply is none available for “guest workers.” One solution has been 
to bring Polish workers across the border each day, and return them 
home in the evening. On March 15, 1966, such an arrangement began at 
the Wilhelm Pieck synthetic-fiber plant at Guben, a town on the Neisse 
River. One hundred Polish girls came to work daily by special bus. Simi- 
lar arrangements exist between the border towns of Gorlitz and Zgorzelee, 
eighty miles to the south. 

The success of these experiments led the GDR to import skilled Po- 
lish labor for the large oil refinery at Schwedt (the terminus of a pipeline 
from the Soviet Union), and to hire Polish engineers and technicians for 
the major East German ordnance factory near Bérnichen. But at Bérni- 
chen, the Poles live in special housing and are paid highly competitive 
wages (750 marks a month minimum, plus 25 marks a day separation al- 
lowance).*? In another arrangement, Czech and Hungarian waiters and 
kitchen help have been recruited for East German coastal resorts.** But 
at present, imported labor is virtually negligible, and the GDR’s difficul- 
ties continue. 


New Economic System 


An additional reason for East Germany’s economic retardation was 
the overly centralized system of administrative planning under which the 
economy labored. Output was decreed from the center, and fulfillment 
was expected from the parts. Unfortunately, little attention was paid to 
the economic costs of such a system, and factory managers were encour- 
aged to meet purely quantitative goals with inferior products. An increas- 
ingly large planning bureaucracy accumulated in Berlin, and decisions too 
seldom reflected reality. There was little incentive to accept responsibil- 
ity; administrative fiat ruled the roost. 

To a large extent, the situation in East Germany was duplicated 
throughout Eastern Europe. As the Sixties began, the command econo- 
mies of the more industrialized socialist countries began to crumble un- 
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der their own weight. The effect was cumulative. Growth rates declined, 
and the increasing economic stagnation could no longer be concealed. 
Economists and planners in each nation grappled with the problem — 
and all came up with virtually the same prescription. That formula was 
expressed most cogently by Professor E. G. Liberman of the Kharkov 
Academy of Engineering and Economics, and published in Pravda in Sep- 
tember 1962.** 

The New Economic System in East Germany corresponds closely to 
the economic reforms advocated by Professor Liberman. In fact, most 
observers feel that the GDR has implemented Liberman’s proposals to a 
far greater degree than any Communist country.** The East Germans 
agree. As Professor Heinz Joswig of the Hochschule fiir Okonomie in 
Karlshorst advised me: “We are far ahead of our socialist neighbors. Our 
New Economic System borrows some from Liberman, but we have really 
been working along these lines for a long time.” 

Nevertheless, it was not until Liberman’s proposals were published 
in Pravda that the GDR dared go ahead. And then, while the debate was 
still raging in the Soviet Union, Walter Ulbricht incorporated the body of 
Liberman’s thesis in his address to the Sixth Congress of the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) in January, 1963. Ulbricht even predicted that East 
Germany would move ahead of Russia in implementing the reforms; ** 
the statute promulgating the “Guidelines on the New System of Economic 
Planning and Directing the Economy” was issued July 18, 1963.%7 

Liberman’s aim was to reform a socialist economy based on central 
planning. His method was to restrict the central planning authority to the 
formulation of long-range goals, and to decentralize responsibility to the 
plant managers themselves. The reason was clear. The Soviet economy 
had been centralized to improve efficiency. But the sustained develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union had now rendered the task of management in- 
ordinately complex. Faced with this complexity, central planners had lit- 
tle choice but to base decisions on the results of limited analysis. And 
since the number of variables considered was small, many decisions of- 
ten led to the misallocation of resources. But these misallocations often 
went unnoticed because of the lack of a reliable measure of efficiency.** 

Liberman proposed to correct this by giving the individual plant 
Managers more responsibility for determining production levels, invest- 
Ments, size of work force, and the like. This responsibility would be 
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tested in the marketplace, and the efficiency of a plant would then be 
judged according to profitability. 

One can best understand this change by appreciating the system 
which existed previously. Under the completely planned economy, a firm 
delivering goods provided for by the firm’s “plan” simply presented its 
bill directly to a central bank, not to the purchaser. The bank then auto- 
matically deducted the amount of the bill from the purchaser’s account. 
Quality control was minimal, and there was no advantage in bargaining 
for a better price because all prices were fixed centrally. Under the new 
system, the bill is presented to the purchaser upon delivery. If he is sat- 
isfied that the goods meet contract specifications, he forwards the invoice 
to the bank which then debits his account. Prices are no longer quite so 
rigid, and contract terms may vary to such an extent that the bargaining 
becomes competitive. 

In January 1963, when Ulbricht unveiled the New Economic System, 
the reforms were long overdue. Unlike the Soviet Union and other East 
European states, East Germany had long been a highly developed econ- 
omy, and indeed, one with considerable experience with a market-type 
economy. Already in the mid-Fifties Professor Friedrich Behrens and Dr. 
Arne Benary had advocated the return to a regulated market economy 
but had been censured at the Fifth Party Congress of the SED in 1956 as 
revisionists. By 1963, the political and economic climate in the GDR had 
changed considerably, and the temperature was now right for Liberman’s 
reforms.*° 

On the political side, the Berlin Wall had restored a semblance of 
stability to the GDR. The drain of skilled manpower had been halted, and 
the government no longer felt threatened with collapse. The fact that 
managers, technocrats, and engineers no longer could leave also caused 
an about-face within the intelligentsia. Instead of opting out of the GDR, 
their best hope now lay in reforming it — in making “socialism” work, 
and East Germany a better place to live. Thus they pressed for reform, 
especially in the economic process, and surprisingly found a powerful ally 
in Walter Ulbricht. For Ulbricht clearly understood the advantages of 
making the GDR a viable concern.*° 

The economic situation reinforced the demand for reform. With so- 
cialism “‘consolidated” as a result of the border closure and the agricul- 
tural collectivization in 1960, it was glaringly apparent that the planning 
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machinery needed an overhaul. The boom of the late Fifties had petered 
out; by 1962 East Germany’s growth rate ranked lowest in Eastern Eu- 
rope.*? This is not to say that the East German economy had ceased to 
function. Far from it. National income had increased by 36 per cent from 
1956 to 1962, and the index of industrial production by 63 per cent.*? 
But with each year, the rate of growth declined. The annual rate of in- 
crease of industrial production declined from a peak of 12 per cent in 
1959, to 9 per cent in 1960, to 5.8 per cent in 1961. This suggests that 
the command institutions of East Germany were becoming increasingly 
incompatible with its economic structure.*® 

The purpose of the New Economic System was to restore harmony 
between the methods of planning and the complexity of the economy. The 
central planning authority was stripped of its detailed managerial func- 
tions, and eighty (later ninety-four) separate industrial associations (Ve- 
reinigungen Volkseigener Betriebe, or VVB’s) were created. These asso- 
ciations combined under one roof all similar enterprises. Each VVB was 
headed by a general director chosen from the industry and endowed with 
wide powers of autonomy. The VVB was to act as a clearinghouse, fa- 
cilitating the implementation of directives from the central planning au- 
thority and synthesizing the recommendations from the individual fac- 
tories below. 

In addition to the clearinghouse function, each VVB (or, to be more 
precise, each general director) was made responsible for fulfilling its part 
of the plan, for internal financing, for allocating manpower within the in- 
dustry, introducing new technology, the control of production, and the dis- 
tribution of profits. In short, the task of management. 

Related to the decentralization of planning and management were 
three additional reforms designed to make the new structure viable. First, 
an industrial price reform to eliminate the influence of state subsidies 
(which entered its fourth and final stage in 1967). Second, the revalua- 
tion of capital equipment and inventories to provide for a more accurate 
estimate of production costs. (This revaluation was completed by the end 
of 1964.) Third, a comprehensive cost-accounting system to replace the 
previous raw quantitative technique. 

Under the price reform, basic raw material prices were raised about 
20 per cent in the first stage. Tin prices were more than quadrupled, 
copper prices almost doubled, and lead prices were upped fivefold. An 
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East German steel producer now pays eight times the former price for 
scrap metal, while finished steel has risen by only 65 per cent. The pur- 
pose of the reform, joined with the capital revaluation, was to bring do- 
mestic material prices in line with the prices these raw materials com- 
mand on the international market. 

Finally, the GDR’s wage and premium system was revamped, for 
East Germany had long been faithful to the Stakhanovite model: extra 
pay for quantitative overfulfillment of not-so-high norms. Henceforth, bo- 
nuses and premiums were directly dependent on profits, not production, 
and this was true both for labor and for management. In other words, in 
the GDR, as in non-Communist countries, profits were to become the in- 
dicator of economic health. The marketplace was to succeed central di- 
rectives, and contracts based on market conditions were to be the mech- 
anism by which business was conducted.** But the most important aspect 
of the New Economic System, and this cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
was not to junk central planning but to make it more effective.** 

The virtues of the New Economic System are obvious. First, it 
counters the appeal of the West German Wirtschaftswunder. It presents 
an attractive set of material goals. It appeals to the interests of the rising 
class of engineers and managers without offending the basic canons of 
Marxism-Leninism. Finally, it enjoys the appeal of the scientific and the 
modern. It suggests that the way to get ahead is by being efficient; it re- 
wards those who make a profit, for the profit that is made benefits soci- 
ety as a whole. 

As Welles Hangen has pointed out, the new dogma in the GDR is 
not central planning but autonomous management at the plant level.‘ 
Scientific management, in fact, has become an obsession with East Ger- 
mans. I was astounded at the scope and variety of courses in manage- 
ment offered at the Hochschule fiir Okonomie in Karlshorst. Many are 
given in the evening or on weekends so that those working, often in re- 
sponsible positions, can attend. And in particular, it is the Minister, the 
top-level civil servant or party official, and the industrial manager who is 
attracted to these courses. 

East German factory managers are well paid, although not so highly 
as their Western counterparts.*? Heinz Hebestreit, managing director of 
the giant Riesa Steel Works employing 13,000 workers, earns 3,500 
marks ($875) a month. He gets an additional 20 per cent if Riesa makes 
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a profit. Kurt Petermann, director of quality control for Carl Zeiss optical 
works in Jena, makes the same. 

Hebestreit and Petermann are typical of the new generation of man- 
agers in the GDR. Hebestreit is younger, forty-two years old, a former 
steel worker at Riesa who came up through the ranks, and a member of 
the Communist party since 1945. Because of an unfortunately crowded 
schedule, I arrived almost two hours late for my appointment at Riesa, to 
find that Hebestreit had assembled the entire factory directorate in my 
honor. My wife was presented with a bouquet of carnations. And as we 
sat at the board table nibbling an elaborate buffet, I was struck by the 
youth of those opposite. At forty-two, Hebestreit was the oldest man in 
the room. I was also impressed by the air of competence and profession- 
alism. While all of the directors wore party buttons in their lapels, all 
talked as steelmen: about the technical problems of making steel, about 
competition with other steel plants in the GDR to produce more eco- 
nomically, about cooperation with Japanese and Canadian and West Ger- 
man steel firms. 

I asked Hebestreit about decision-making at Riesa. “I am responsi- 
ble to the director-general of the steel association (VVB) in Berlin,” he 
said. “The director has charged me with running Riesa, and I am respon- 
sible to him. Of course, I also have a responsibility to our workers and 
the party. But it is I who make the final decisions — and I am responsi- 
ble for them.” 


SMITH: “Are your decisions taken collectively?” 

HEBESTREIT: “No.” 

SMITH: “Do you consult the party, or the party secretary at the plant on 
policy matters?” 

HEBESTREIT: “On matters concerning steel production, I consult with my 
technical directors, engineers and foremen. On questions of social policy, work- 
ing conditions and employee benefits I consult the party. But there is no tension 
here. We are all Communists, and the party realizes I do the most for my party 
and my government when I run Riesa efficiently and economically.” 


Kurt Petermann at the Carl Zeiss Works is an older man, in his late 
fifties, and joined the party only in 1961 after being promoted to his pres- 
ent position. Since the Zeiss director for sales is not a party member, I 
asked Petermann why he joined so late. “I didn’t have to join. My posi- 
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tion here is secure so long as I do my job. But I began my career as a 
precision mechanic at Zeiss, and I am still a loyal worker.” 

Petermann denied that there were difficulties between the party, or 
the government, and Zeiss. “The party understands the necessity for sci- 
entific management, and at Zeiss everything is done on a cost-accounting 
basis. Each of our directors has full charge of his division of the com- 
pany and each division represents a fully autonomous aspect of produc- 
tion: optics, precision instruments, etc. We reward efficiency, and there 
is always someone directly responsible.” 

The acceptance of responsibility is one of the pervasive themes of 
the New Economic System. As Professor Walter Dieterich remarked: 
“Our people still haven’t learned the techniques of management — espe- 
cially the use of high-cost capital equipment. A private contractor knows 
that when his machines sit idle, he is losing money. In the past we were 
often too concerned about putting in our time and ignoring investment 
costs. But this is changing. Our construction managers now have to think 
in terms of money. They have to take responsibility for making a profit. 
Under the old system when a manager had only to give orders, the ad- 
ministrators acted like giants. Now that they have to take responsibility 
as well, some of the old managers, many of them with high party connec- 
tions, stand no more than two centimeters high —- including their heads.” 

The constellation of GDR folk heroes reflects the change to the New 
Economic System. East German news media no longer extol the record- 
breaking performances of coal miner Adolph Hennecke. Instead, a new 
man has come to the fore: the critical technocrat who organizes his work 
scientifically, who takes responsibility, who measures his accomplish- 
ments by recognized international standards. One such hero is thirty- 
seven-year-old Gerhard Kast, a foreman at the VEB Funkwerk in Berlin- 
K6penick. 

Kast’s criticisms of bureaucratic inertia and administrative delay in 
his own factory were printed in Neues Deutschland in June 1966. In an 
earlier day, such commentary would have been unthinkable. In Decem- 
ber, Kast turned his guns on those enterprises that failed to show a profit. 
“Our factory can no longer live by the energy of others,” wrote Kast. “To 
use state subsidies to compensate for deficits simply means that someone 
else is supporting us.” Among other things, Kast criticized the technical 
backwardness of many GDR enterprises, the overly high production costs 
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in comparison to the West, and the lack of cooperation among directors 
and leadership personnel.** 

Kastian epigrams have gained wide circulation in Neues Deutsch- 
land: 


“Don’t push responsibility to your superiors.” ¢° 

“Don’t produce what you wouldn’t purchase for yourself.” °° 
“Quality doesn’t fall from heaven.” °* 

“Don’t just observe a mistake; do something to correct it.” °? 


At the Seventh Party Congress of the SED in April 1967, Walter 
Ulbricht hailed Kast as the personification of the problem-solving, social- 
ist individual.*? Indeed, to give the devil his due, it has been Ulbricht who 
has done the most to override the objections of some of his more intransi- 
gent party functionaries, and promote the spirit of the New Economic 
System. As he admonished the Party Congress: 


. . . the practical construction of the economic system of socialism is a process 
which extends over a period of years and which must be accomplished in steps 
and stages. It requires enormous ideological work to help thousands of leading 
functionaries to free themselves from outdated methods and procedures and 
begin to use the new economic system of planning and management with all 
their strength and conviction.** 


Private and Semi-State Firms 


One of the most curious aspects of East Germany’s economy is the 
extent to which private ownership has hung on. As late as 1950, only one 
half of the GDR’s total product (GSP) came from state enterprises. The 
greatest relative contribution of the enterprises was made in industry (71 
per cent) and transportation (84 per cent), while 38 per cent of the GSP 
attributable to trade and commerce was generated by private firms, and 
the percentages for construction and agriculture were 68 and 87 respec- 
tively.55 Gradually the pattern changed. Each year the socialized sector 
increased its relative contribution to GSP, while that of private ownership 
shrank. In trade, state firms contributed four-fifths of GSP by 1955, al- 
though construction and the building trades did not attain that level until 
ten years later. In agriculture, where private ownership held on the long- 
est, only one quarter of the contribution to GSP came from collective 
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farms in 1955, and less than half in 1959. Forced collectivization, which 
occurred in 1960, jumped the proportion to over 90 per cent, of which 
84.4 per cent lay in agricultural cooperatives (LPG’s), and 6.3 per cent 
in state-owned farms (VEG’s).°¢ 

Except for the momentary dislocation caused by nationalization, 
there seems to be little correlation between the extent of nationalization 
and economic productivity —- at least in socialist East Germany. In fact, 
one might even argue that the reason for the GDR’s noticeable agricul- 
tural lag during the Fifties was because of the tenacity with which private 
ownership held on. For the size of most farms was exceedingly small and 
did not lend itself to mechanization and scientific management. 


Table 7. Nationalization: Percentage of Gross Social Product 
Contributed by Nationalized Enterprises, 1950-1966 


Transportation 
Total Con- Agricul- and 
GSP Industry Struction ture Communications Trade 
1950 61.8 70.7 31.6 12.6 83.6 62.1 
1955 73.3 78.9 56.0 25.0 87.7 83.8 
1960 84.4 84.5 78.0 80.1 92.6 86.6 
1966 86.8 85.5 83.6 91.3 94.7 88.9 


sourcE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 37. 


The private and semi-state factories play an important role in East 
Germany. In 1966 there were almost ten thousand such enterprises re- 
maining, and the government seems under no compulsion to liquidate 
them.*’ For the most part they are small undertakings (the average semi- 
state firm employs 63 persons; the average private firm one-third that 
many), although their products are not limited to any particular sector, 
and some are even monopolies. As it was explained to me by Dr. Man- 
fred Engert, deputy chief of the Institute for National Planning at the 
Hochschule fiir Okonomie in Karlshorst, the state recognizes that some 
enterprises can be run more efficiently outside the public sector, and in- 
deed, recognizes certain additional advantages in keeping the private firms 
going. Not only do such factories provide a yardstick for comparing pro- 
duction costs in state-owned concerns, they also represent considerable 
reservoirs of technical and managerial expertise. 
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A number of private firms have changed to become semi-state firms 
in recent years, but this merely means that the state has been admitted as 
an investor; control and management are still vested in the original en- 
trepreneur. In many respects, the manager of a semi-state firm occupies 
one of the snuggest sinecures in East Germany. He is paid a guaranteed 
salary to continue as manager of the firm, plus a fixed return on the value 
of his investment. If the firm makes money, his proportion of the profits 
equals his share of investment. 

One such firm is Kamerafabrik Waldemar Beier KG in Freital, near 
Dresden, makers of the small “Beirette” camera. The Beier factory was 
founded in 1923 by Waldemar Beier, father of the present director. By 
the outbreak of World War II it employed over 100 persons. Converted 
to military production during the war, Beier resumed making cameras in 
1948 with 30 employees. By 1955, still operating as a private firm, Beier 
produced 50,000 cameras annually. In 1959, the government was admit- 
ted to a one-fourth partnership; more capital was poured into the firm, 
and production expanded. In 1967, Beier employed 130 persons and pro- 
duced about 200,000 cameras, of which 85 per cent went into export. 

J arrived at the Beier factory on a pleasant afternoon in mid-June 
1967. The visit had been arranged by the National Front in Dresden, and 
I was accompanied by Professor Dieterich. Much to my guide’s embar- 
rassment, the physical plant proved an antiquated version of an early in- 
dustrial sweatshop: poorly ventilated, poorly lit, crowded and exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. By modern standards, the technology was rudimen- 
tary, with handwork utilized to an extraordinary degree. I was taken 
aback when informed that unit production costs at Beier were one-third 
that of Pentacon, the GDR’s gigantic state camera firm. Working condi- 
tions at Beier were primitive; the overwhelming majority of the employees 
were women, and most were paid “by the piece” in terms of their daily 
output. For the women on the assembly line, the average hourly wage 
was 1.80 marks (45 cents). 

Werner Beier, the plant’s present director, received me warmly. In 
spite of Professor Dieterich’s presence he spoke openly and frankly. Why 
had he become a semi-state firm? “Because we needed capital, and that 
was the easiest way to get it.” Did he resent the decision? “I really had 
no alternative.” Was he satisfied with the arrangement? “They leave me 
completely free to manage the company as I see fit. My son will become 
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manager when I retire. That was part of the agreement. I’m not satisfied, 
because you can see that we need a great deal more capital to modernize 
and expand. But within the limits of the system I can’t complain.” 

I asked Mr. Beier if he participated in politics. Did he belong to a 
party, perhaps the LDPD (Liberal Democratic Party of Germany) or the 
CDU (Christian Democratic Union)? “No, why should I? I have enough 
to do here.” Did he believe that the other (non-Communist) parties in 
East Germany effectively represented other interests? “I can’t say. I don’t 
belong to any.” Again, it should be emphasized that the entire conversa- 
tion took place before a representative of the National Front. Beier was 
aware of his presence, but seemed confident that he could speak freely 
without fear of reprisal. This was a phenomenon repeated many times dur- 
ing my stay in East Germany. People are not intimidated from criticizing 
existing conditions, the party, or the government — even to foreign visi- 
tors. In this sense, people speak as freely as they wish. 

When I asked Mr. Beier about technical matters, about technologi- 
cal progress and the danger of falling behind, an extraordinary thing oc- 
curred. Mr. Beier opened his desk drawer and took out an Eastman Ko- 
dak fast-loading cartridge. He needed the patent rights for such a car- 
tridge to stay in competition, Beier said. He had written to Eastman 
Kodak, but so far without success. Was there any way I could help? 
Could I perhaps write to Kodak upon my return to America and say that 
I had visited his plant? In retrospect, the scene illustrates East Germany’s 
greatest danger: technological stagnation.** That a visiting American pro- 
fessor should be asked to intervene with a US firm testifies that some- 
where communications have broken down. It also suggests that the situa- 
tion is critical.®® In short, East Germany’s political isolation has meant 
technical isolation — particularly for the small, private enterprise which 
cannot afford an independent research staff.°° 

Another type of semi-state firm is Schultz and Company in Blan- 
kenburg/Harz. Like Beier, the physical plant of Schultz and Company is 
in an advanced stage of disrepair. But unlike Beier, considerable expan- 
sion is underway. For Schultz and Company is the only firm in East Ger- 
many making polyphon wax, and under the new five-year plan its pro- 
duction is slated to increase threefold. The increased productivity will be 
achieved entirely as a result of plant modernization; the work force will 
remain at its present level, and the capital will come from the state. 
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Could Mr. Schultz have supplied the capital? Yes, if he had it, I was told. 
In fact, said Schultz’s manager, we are encouraged to plow back our 
money into the plant. 

Does the fact that the state is supplying extra capital mean that their 
proportion of the company (now 60 per cent) will go up? “Yes, but the 
added improvements will mean that we will be making more too. And so 
long as we run the plant at a profit, they leave us alone.” 

I inquired about the effect of the New Economic System. Did they, 
as a semi-state plant, feel its effects? “Most certainly. Now we work with 
professional businessmen and economists in Magdeburg [the district cap- 
ital] not the functionaries in Wernigerode.” 


SMITH: “How did it occur that your productive capacity is being in- 
creased 300 per cent?” 

SCHULTZ & CO.: “We recommend it.” 

SMITH: “To whom did you make the recommendation? Berlin?” 

SCHULTZ & CO.: “No, to the economic council in Magdeburg.” 

SMITH: “Did they refer it to Berlin?” 

SCHULTZ & Co.: “No, under the New Economic System the district coun- 
cil has sufficient autonomy to approve such things themselves.” 

SMITH: “And so, in effect, at your request the state is putting enough ad- 
ditional capital into the firm to allow you to expand threefold?” 

SCHULTZ & Co.: “Yes. We've been a semi-state firm for over fifteen years. 
During that time our capacity remained constant. But now there is an increas- 
ing demand for our products (we are a monopoly), and so we asked to ex- 
pand. The government had the choice of building another plant, but since 
we've always turned a profit they decided to go along with us.” 

SMITH: “Does the fact that the state will be putting more money into the 
firm mean that they will take a more active role in the firm’s management?” 

SCHULTZ & Co.: “I don’t see why. We are doing all right for them as it is.” 


The statements of Mr. Beier and the manager of Schultz and Com- 
pany are corroborated by other semi-state entrepreneurs. Shortly before 
my arrival in Blankenburg, Life reporter Michael Mok interviewed Heinz 
Bormann, owner of East Germany’s leading fashion house. Mr. Bormann 
had admitted the government as an investor in his firm in 1956. “I was 
suspicious at first,” Mok quotes Bormann as saying. “I was afraid that 
some bureaucratic elephant would try to tell me how to run my business. 
But I decided at last to try, first because ‘trust breeds trust,’ second, and 
more important, because it seemed reasonable that if the state had an 
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interest in my business, I’d be more likely to get consideration when it 
came time to distribute material in short supply.” © 
Bormann discussed the future of the half-private firms in the GDR. 

“Last year, Chairman Walter Ulbricht gave a dinner for us ‘state part- 
ners.’ Toward the end a guest said, ‘Mr. Ulbricht, what I’d like to know 
is what I have to look forward to five, ten, or even twenty-five years 
from now.” 

“He said, ‘I’d expect you to be making more money — for yourselves, 
of course, but also for the state.’ ” ® 


Economic Growth 


In spite of obvious economic improvement, precise calculation of 
East German gains is difficult. Not that statistics are falsified. Rather, the 
categories used in GDR computations do not correspond to Western 
usage.®* This is particularly true of overall indices. Communist statisti- 
cians, for example, reject the category of gross national product in favor 
of a broader concept: gross social product, or the total product of soci- 
ety.** The difference is significant because gross social product measures 
all output, not just finished goods.*° Thus, various intermediate products 
are sometimes included.** Conversely, certain items normally included in 
computations of GNP in the West are considered “areas outside of ma- 
terial production.” These include government services, private and social 
insurance, banking, defense, rents (actual and imputed) and professional 
and domestic services.* 

In spite of these limitations, gross social product provides a relative 
measure of economic growth if one assumes the calculations to be inter- 
nally consistent.*® What becomes more difficult is to translate the rate of 
increase into comparable Western terms. Thus, a 5.8 per cent increase in 
GSP would not be the precise equivalent of a 5.8 per cent increase in 
GNP. 

As Table 8 indicates, East German gross social product has more 
than trebled since 1950.7° What is perhaps more significant is that after 
the severe downturn of 1960-1963 (occasioned partly by the momentary 
dislocation in agriculture following collectivization in 1960, partly by the 
reallocation of resources required for the border closure in 1961, and 
partly by the simultaneous recession throughout Eastern Europe), the 
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Table 8. Gross Social Product, 1950-1966 


Annual Rate 

Millions 1950 = 100 of Increase 
Year of Marks (constant prices) (constant prices) 
1950 53,894 100 
1951 64,592 124 24. 
1952 74,962 141 13.5 
1953 81,836 151 71 
1954 89,040 166 10. 
1955 96,432 181 9.0 
1956 101,496 189 4.4 
1957 108,485 198 4.8 
1958 121,074 221 11.6 
1959 134,045 245 10.9 
1960 142,885 260 6.1 
1961 148,198 270 3.8 
1962 153,107 278 2.9 
1963 159,522 288 3.6 
1964 181,404 308 6.9 
1965 198,640 330 71 
1966 208,940 347 5.2 


SOURCE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 21. 


East German economy bounded back strongly in 1964 and 1965 with a 
rate of increase double that of the three previous years. In 1966 and 1967 
the expansion continued. The growth of national income in 1966 was 
three and a half times that of 1962.71 Sparked by the New Economic Sys- 
tem, industrial production rose 25 per cent between 1962 and 1966, and 
an additional 7.6 per cent during the first seven months of 1967.7 This 
contrasts significantly both with the increasing lethargy of the West Ger- 
man economy, and with the continuing doldrums from which neighbor- 
ing Czechoslovakia and Poland seem to be suffering. Further, it coincides 
directly with the introduction of the New Economic System in East Ger- 
many in 1963, and a shift to more marketable lines of production.’* 


Structural Changes in the East German Economy 


The shift to more marketable products has been one of the more 
Prominent aspects of the New Economic System. Specialization has be- 
come the order of the day; the quest for national autarchy has been rele- 
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gated to the “dustbin of history.” Thus, it is not surprising to find East 
Germany becoming more industrialized, to find fewer people employed 
in agriculture, and to see retail trade and commerce decline as propor- 
tions of GSP. In this sense, twenty years of Communist rule have pro- 
duced considerable change. Before the war, for example, agricultural 
products constituted almost 20 per cent of the total product of eastern 
Germany. Today, agriculture provides but 10 per cent. Retail trade and 
commerce have also declined as proportions of GSP, while industry’s con- 
tribution has increased by 40 per cent. 

To be sure, all of this change is not attributable to Communism. 
East Germany has always been highly developed and the past thirty years 
would have witnessed an increasing trend to industry in any event. The 
Second World War doubtless accelerated the process. Indeed, the shift 
from agriculture to industry bulks largest in the years between 1936 and 
1945. West Germany, which began with a slightly higher percentage of 
GSP arising from industry, exhibits the same pattern of industrial growth. 
In fact, in the Federal Republic, agriculture constitutes only one-third its 
prewar proportion of GSP. But while industry’s share of gross social 
product in the GDR has expanded by 40 per cent since 1936, the indus- 
trial slice of West German GSP has increased by only 12 per cent. And 
while the proportion of GSP arising from trade and commerce has de- 
clined considerably in East Germany, it has remained almost constant in 
the Federal Republic. 

The extent of the reorientation of the East German economy is best 
illustrated by employment statistics. Since 1939, the size of East Ger- 
many’s work force has changed little: 7.7 million. But the number em- 
ployed in agriculture has declined by 450,000.% Industrial employment, 
which has remained at the 1939 level, increasingly is oriented toward 
metal working, chemicals and electronics at the expense of mining and 
textiles. 

Even within the industrial sector one notes surprising changes. Dur- 
ing the first postwar decade, East Germany’s development strategy fol- 
lowed the Soviet pattern: heavy machinery, locomotives, shipbuilding, 
railway cars and the establishment of an indigenous iron and steel capac- 
ity. Since 1955, the trend has been away from heavy equipment — of 
which Eastern Europe has a surfeit — toward chemicals, electronics, pre- 
cision tools, optics, light machinery and major consumer products. Ap- 
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prentice statistics for 1966 indicate the shift continues. The pattern is 
predictable: major increases in the number of apprentices in the chemical 
industry, electronics, and metallurgy; declines in mining, locomotive and 
train construction; stability in general machinery. 


Industrial Performance 


How well has East German industry performed? Not as well as it 
might have; far better than many in the West are wont to admit. In 1949, 
the year the German Democratic Republic was founded, industrial pro- 
duction amounted to 87 per cent of the prewar (1936) level. By contrast, 
the Federal Republic already had surpassed 1936 levels by 30 per cent. 
Depending upon whose figures one uses, East Germany did not attain pre- 
war capacity until sometime between 1950 and 1953.75 In any event, the 
six years between 1950 and 1956 saw output double, and double again by 
1966. Since 1964, the GDR has produced more industrially than all of 
prewar Germany — which was four times as large in area and had almost 
four times as many people.”® 


Table 9. Index of Gross Industrial 
Production, 1936-1967 


1936 — 100 1956 — 223 
1946— 42 1957 — 240 
1947— 54 1958 — 266 
1948— 71 1959 — 299 
1949-— 87 1960 — 324 
1950 — 111 1961 — 342 
1951 — 136 1962 — 365 
1952 — 157 1963 — 380 
1953 — 177 1964 — 406 
1954 — 195 1965 — 430 
1955 — 210 1966 — 456 

1967 — 491 


SOURCE: SJDDR: 1966, p. 151; Franz Slawik, 
“GDR Advances on Industrial Front,” German 
Foreign Policy, no. 1 (1964), p. 27; VII Congress of 
the Socialist Unity Party, vol. 2 (Dresden, 1967), 
p. 29; New York Times, August 27, 1967. 
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Production figures tell an even more interesting story. In 1936, east- 
ern Germany produced less than 2 per cent of German pig iron, and less 
than 7 per cent of Germany’s steel. Of Germany’s 125 blast furnaces, 
only 5 were in the GDR. By 1965, East Germany produced 2.3 million 
tons of pig iron (8 per cent of total German production), and 3.9 mil- 
lion tons of steel (10 per cent of total production). Since 1950, the pro- 
duction of pig iron in the GDR has increased sixfold; the production of 
steel fourfold. Considering the almost total lack of existing facilities, these 
increases were achieved at very great expense. For East Germany has no 
hard coal deposits worthy of mention, and no high-grade iron ore what- 
ever. 

But it has been East Germany’s chemical industry which has carried 
the burden of industrial expansion. Today, every fifteenth factory in the 
GDR produces chemicals. Since 1965, the GDR produced more calci- 
nated soda and potassium fertilizers per capita than any nation in the 
world. It stands fifth in the total production of cellulose and synthetic fi- 
bers, and tenth in nitrates. Taken together, chemical production in East 
Germany has increased almost eightfold since 1936, and more than four- 
fold since 1950.7” 

Power, machine tools and electronics show similar gains. Beginning 
with no hydroelectric facilities whatever, the GDR generates more elec- 
tricity per capita today than France, Italy, West Germany or the Soviet 
Union.’® Doubtless the biggest gains, however, have been in the field of 
electronics, which in 1966 was producing at fourteen times the prewar 
level, and contributing over 7 per cent of total East German production. 
Progress in the machine tools industry has been good, but not that good, 
and the GDR is the world’s fourth greatest exporter of machinery.” 


East Germany vs. West Germany 


Comparison of industrial growth between nations is perilous. As 
noted previously, East German statistics relate to total industrial produc- 
tion and doubtless involve a bit of double counting. West German indus- 
trial statistics, on the other hand, are based on net production. But assum- 
ing each set of figures internally consistent, a comparison of relative in- 
crease might be meaningful. Taking 1958 as a base year, such a compari- 
son shows East German industrial production to have increased by 61 per 


Table 10. Rate of Industrial Increase, by Industry, 1946-1966 (1936 = 100) 





Precision 
Metal- Chemi- Building Tools and Wood- 

Energy Mining  lurgy cals Material Machinery Electronics Optics working Textiles Food Leather Paper 
1946 83 67 19 64 31 26 39 41 79 42 48 48 26 
1949 140 131 46 147 70 81 128 116 146 72 69 69 70 
1950 157 146 62 178 87 109 156 179 174 98 98 96 88 
1955 230 215 150 327 154 232 368 351 281 173 186 175 120 
1960 341 253 222 507 249 390 814 579 450 236 284 259 158 
1966 = 521 277 291 841 341 571 1,404 1,009 587 284 351 331 204 


souRCcE: SJDDR: 1967, pp. 152-153. 
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cent by 1965, while West German production increased by 49 per cent.®° 
That East German industrial production may have increased more rap- 
idly during the past seven years is not surprising, particularly when one 
considers the tremendous jump which West German industry took much 
earlier. But by 1958, the reverse trend set in, and for the first time since 
the war, East German industry grew faster.*t The spurt continued into 
1959, but by 1960 East Germany was again lagging behind. Both econo- 
mies suffered slumps in the early Sixties, and it was not until the New 
Economic System took effect that the GDR revived. The important point 
is not that the East German rate of increase may have exceeded West 
Germany’s; rather, that it has at least kept pace. For many in the West, 
this comes as a major surprise. 

A definite judgment on the relative efficiency of East German versus 
West German labor requires a much more thorough study. Nevertheless, 
certain features stand out. In terms of general education, patterns of work 
and leisure, training, and so forth, the two labor forces come from similar 
backgrounds and share a common tradition. But the East German work 
force is made up more heavily of women and under constant pressure 
from an unfavorable age structure. And while the total size of the work 
force in East Germany has remained constant since 1950, the number of 
employed persons in West Germany has increased by seven million (44 
per cent) — the greatest increase in all of Europe.*? Regardless of how 
one slices it, much of West Germany’s phenomenal postwar growth must 
be attributed to this phenomenal rise in work strength. In East Germany’s 
case —- with a declining population and a disadvantageous age structure 
— economic growth could only occur by increasing efficiency.®* 

This does not mean that East German industry has become more ef- 
ficient than West German — although here again the gap may be narrow- 
ing. As Wolfgang Stolper commented as early as 1959: 


In spite of the undeniable shortcomings of the communist East German 
system, it does show growth. The labor inputs are high, the people work longer 
hours than in West Germany and get less for their work; but, even where the 
communist system is less rational and less efficient than the market economy, 
it seems that human effort, however extracted, can overcome the irrationality 
and inefficiency to a remarkable extent.** 


In any event, there should be no question about the industrial prog- 
ress in the German Democratic Republic. Among Communist countries, 
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Table 11. Labor Input: Hours Required for Each 1,000 Marks 
Gross Product, by Industry, 1955-1965 


1955 1960 1965 
Mining 128 108 91 
Metallurgy 39 32 27 
Chemicals 31 32 22 
Building materials 163 99 67 
Heavy machinery 85 52 37 
Vehicle construction 84 50 36 
Shipbuilding 64 37 29 
Metal working industry 124 66 44 
Electronics 86 45 30 
Precision tools and optics 139 84 53 
Textiles 101 66 46 
Paper 99 74 55 
Food processing 37 28 21 


souRCcE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 179. 


it ranks second only to the Soviet Union. Among the nations of Europe, 
the GDR ranks sixth. Among the nations of the world, it ranks tenth.** 
When one considers that the total population of East Germany is but sev- 
enteen million, this represents an amazing achievement. 


6. 


Agriculture 


“We did not copy the many mistakes 
made in other countries.” 
— WALTER ULBRICHT, 1966 


a’ ALL SEGMENTS OF the East Germany economy, agriculture has 
been the most laggard. In the case of many crops, total yields still 
are below prewar levels. In other instances, unit yields, or the yield per 
acre, still trail 1938 figures. To be sure, some of these deficiencies are 
more apparent than real. In the case of grain and potatoes, to cite two 
major examples, marginal acreage has been withdrawn from production, 
thus reducing total yields substantially. In the production of sugar beets, 
to cite another case, yields per acre did not surpass prewar levels until 
1966. But new and not-so-fertile fields had been sown in sugar beets, and 
this necessarily resulted in lower yields per acre. Nevertheless, it cannot 
alter the fact that in 1962 — seventeen years after the war — East Ger- 
man agriculture remained inefficient and stagnant. Only within the past 
five years have conditions improved. And they have done so markedly. 
The primary reasons for East Germany’s agricultural failings must 
be laid squarely at the door of the government. Doubtless their most seri- 
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ous mistake — at least in terms of productivity — was the land reform of 
September 1945. For at that time all farms over 100 hectares (247 acres) 
were broken up and the property distributed to small holders. By 1952, 
over 870,000 individual farm plots had been created in the GDR with an 
average size of 7.3 hectares (18 acres).1 These small plots were neither 
economical nor rational; machinery could not be used effectively, and 
most farmers insisted on raising a little of everything. As a result, produc- 
tion quotas could not be met, agriculture stagnated, and a general malaise 
settled over the countryside. 


Table 12. Size of Farms, 1938-1949 
(per cent of total arable land) 


1938 1949 
Less than 5 hectares 9.2 48.4 
5-20 hectares 31.8 45.8 
20-100 hectares 30.8 5.7 
Over 100 hectares 28.2 0.1 


soURCE: Stolper, Structure of the East German 
Economy, p. 278; German Democratic Republic, The 
Agriculture of the German Democratic Republic Today 
and Tomorrow (Dresden: 1965), p. 21. 


This malaise was compounded by the artificially low prices paid by 
the state for agricultural products. Until 1963, an East German farmer 
received less than half as much for a hundred pounds of potatoes as a 
farmer in the Federal Republic. Thus, even when delivery quotas could 
be met, the East German farmer had difficulty showing a profit. For years 
farm income in the GDR lagged behind that of industrial workers, and 
increasing numbers of skilled farmers fled to the West. The number of 
young people on the farms declined; the percentage of persons over sixty 
rose alarmingly. 

A related difficulty was the government’s investment policy. Agricul- 
ture bore the brunt of the GDR’s drive for industrial expansion. State 
funds allotted to farming were never adequate to keep pace with demands 
for mechanization, and the private capital market was eliminated com- 
pletely. According to a study prepared by the US Department of Agri- 
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culture, in 1951 East Germany had a total horsepower equivalent of 34.8 
per hundred hectares of arable Jand. During the next ten years the amount 
of horsepower gained from an increase in the number of tractors was 
only sufficient to compensate for the decline in the number of horses. “By 
the end of 1961, calculations show that the horsepower equivalent per 
hundred hectares of arable land has reached only 36.2 units, an increase 
of 4 per cent in ten years.? 

A restricted capital supply also curtailed the use of fertilizers and 
insecticides. The application of the two most important mineral fertilizers, 
nitrogen and phosphate, did not attain prewar levels until 1957.° As re- 
cently as December 1962, Dr. H. Schmidt, chief of the Rostock Plant 
Protection Office, predicted that 15 to 20 per cent of estimated plant 
yields were destroyed annually by plant diseases and animal parasites.* 

Because of agriculture’s retardation, food rationing held on in East 
Germany until May 1958 and certain scarce items, notably butter and 
meat, were briefly rerationed in 1961. As late as 1962, the GDR pro- 
duced less than three-fourths of its own grain and butter, less than half 
of its fresh fruit, and barely four-fifths of its own meat supply.® Per- 
hectare yields had dipped considerably below the averages of the late Fif- 
ties, and it was clear that a major agricultural crisis was at hand. 

At the time, many Western commentators blamed the GDR’s 1961- 
1962 difficulties on the collectivization which took place in 1960. Others 
suggested that the panic flight from the fields and the reallocation of re- 
sources in the summer of 1961 coincident with the Berlin border closure 
were responsible. Doubtless both factors were relevant, at least in the 
short run, for the years 1960 and 1961 were years of considerable rural 
dislocation. In retrospect, it now seems clear that East Germany’s agri- 
cultural difficulties were of much longer standing. If anything, collectiviza- 
tion was a massive first step in the right direction, and the border closure 
the second. The third step came at the Sixth Party Congress in 1963 when 
Walter Ulbricht unveiled the New Economic System and its agricultural 
counterpart. A new and higher price system for farm products was intro- 
duced, the transfer of machinery from the machine tractor stations (MTS) 
to the cooperatives (LPG’s) was accelerated, research efforts and capital 
investment increased substantially, and the GDR’s Agricultural Ministry 
was given a thorough housecleaning. Perhaps most important, however, 
was that by 1963 a massive change of opinion had taken place through- 
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out the countryside, and farmers increasingly recognized that the coop- 
eratives were not as bad as they at first feared. The new system seemingly 
righted itself, and GDR agriculture began a sustained pace of productive 
expansion. 

The key — and most misunderstood — element of this expansion 
was the collectivization which took place in 1960. So long as East Ger- 
many’s 5,000,000 hectares of arable land were divided among 800,000 
small holders, no rational agricultural policy could be pursued. And while 
the regime admittedly exerted all of the pressures it could properly com- 
mand to achieve collectivization, it did not overstep the bounds of legiti- 
macy. No one was arrested for refusal to comply; no one was jailed or 
deported. The drive was announced with considerable fanfare on March 
5; by April 14, the task had been completed.* Now, instead of having 95 
per cent of its arable land divided into plots of less than 20 hectares, the 
bulk of the farms in East Germany were joined in cooperatives of be- 
tween 200 and 1,000 hectares. 


Table 13. Size of Post-Collectivization Farms, 1965 


Per Cent of 

Farms Total Hectares Arable Land 
Under 200 hectares 1,314,560 20.5 
200-500 hectares 1,628,135 25.4 
500-1,000 hectares 2,206,952 34.5 
1,000-2,000 hectares 1,180,456 18.4 
Over 2,000 hectares 146,281 2.3 


sourcE: SJDDR: 1966, pp. 260-264. 


During our stay in the GDR in 1967 we visited numerous agricul- 
tural villages and various cooperatives. Some were in rich, fertile areas; 
others in middling or poor sections. We talked with farmers, their wives, 
LPG officials, party functionaries, village pastors and tradesmen. Without 
exception, all testified that the cooperatives had been a success. Without 
exception, all agreed that the farmers had been very reluctant to join in 
the beginning. Without exception, all believed the farmer to be far better 
paid than formerly, and considerably better off than the average indus- 
trial worker or employee. When asked whether the farmers would de- 
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sire a return to the pre-collective days, the response was unanimously 
negative. 

To understand such surprising unanimity requires a precise under- 
standing of the farm cooperatives in East Germany. They are not kolkhoze 
on the Soviet model, and they are not state farms; neither are they di- 
rected by appointed party hacks. Indeed, were one to make analogies, the 
American farm cooperative would doubtless be closer to the mark. For 
the farmers in the GDR still retain title to their land; the cooperative’s 
leadership is freely chosen from among the farmers themselves (less than 
half of the LPG chairmen we met were party members), and unlikely as 
it may sound, the cooperative’s decisions appear to reflect the genuine 
desires of its members — given the constraints of the system within 
which they must work. 

The fact that the farmer retains title to his land is one of the most 
prominent features of East Germany’s cooperatives. Repeatedly farmers 
cited this fact to us, and no one assumed it a mere formality. The farmer 
may divide his land as he chooses, he may sell it or otherwise dispose of 
it, and so long as he remains a member of the cooperative, he is compen- 
sated for its use. In general, his heirs are accepted as a matter of course 
as members of the cooperative. Should a member wish to sell his land, 
it must first be offered to the cooperative. If no one in the cooperative 
wishes to buy it, the land may be sold to someone outside. 

I spoke with several farmers who belonged to cooperatives and who 
had sold some of their land since joining. Each assured me in the frankest 
terms that he felt he had been treated fairly. “Our Vorsitzender [chair- 
man] is a friend of mine,” said one. “I voted for him, and I have known 
him for many years. He is not going to take advantage of me.” 

There are three different types of farm cooperatives in East Ger- 
many, in addition to a small number of state-owned farms and private 
holdings. In the so-called Type I cooperative, the farmers pool their ara- 
ble land for common cultivation. Pastures, livestock and machinery re- 
main in private hands. In the Type II cooperative, equipment and build- 
ings are also pooled, and pasture land may be used jointly if the coopera- 
tive elects to do so. Under the Type III format, everything is pooled, in- 
cluding livestock and pastures. In all three categories farmers are allowed 
to retain one-half hectare (1.23 acres) of arable land for individual use. 
In the Type III cooperative (where livestock is pooled) he may also re- 
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tain two cows, two breeding sows, five sheep and an unlimited number of 
chickens and small animals. 

In 1966, 86 per cent of East Germany’s arable land was farmed co- 
operatively, 8 per cent belonged to state-owned farms and combines, and 
6 per cent remained in private hands. Among the cooperatives, 8,157 
were Type I or II, and 6,059 were Type III.? Almost one million farmers 
belonged to the cooperatives, versus twelve and a half thousand still work- 
ing their own private plots.® 

The overall crop picture in East Germany has shown considerable 
improvement since 1962. In general, the GDR still raises the same crops 
as before the war, and the amount of arable land has declined but little 
(4.4 per cent). Within this general framework, however, there have been 
notable structural changes. The amount of cropland devoted to grain has 
declined by 28 per cent, and that devoted to potatoes by 12 per cent, 
while total sugar beet acreage has increased almost 15 per cent. 

Given these changes, one should not be surprised that total yields of 
certain crops, notably rye and oats, lag considerably behind prewar lev- 
els. On the other hand, per-hectare yields have increased considerably: 
grain up by 27 per cent, oilseed crops up by 21 per cent, potatoes and 
sugar beets up by 7 and 8 per cent respectively. In this connection, East 
German agricultural statistics are considered completely accurate. They 
are accepted both by the West German government and the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. According to Dr. Roger E. Neetz, deputy chief of 
the East Europe branch of the Economic Research Service, US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “There is no reason why East German agricultural 
yield statistics should not be accepted at face value. The early accounting 
difficulties were ironed out by 1957, and corrected figures were published 
at that time. West German agricultural experts agree that the figures are 
correct, and I know of no reason to believe that they are not.” 

The increase in per-hectare yields is most noticeable after 1962. The 
two most important reasons for the increase are greater mechanization 
and more fertilizer. The fact that after collectivization fields were large 
enough to allow the additional machinery to be utilized effectively also 
contributed considerably, as did the government’s growing emphasis on 
individual initiative — and individual reward. Under the contract law of 
February 25, 1965, quota deliveries to the state were eased, and increas- 
ing reliance placed on competitively negotiated contracts.? As Walter UI- 
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bricht stated in 1963, “What happens locally, which sequence of crops 
will be selected, which fruit will be cultivated, and which technologies will 
be employed — all this will have to be determined on the spot by the 
LPG’s together with the county production managements.” 1° This marked 
a considerable departure from previous GDR practices. 

The use of nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers, which as late as 1961 
just barely exceeded prewar levels, has more than doubled during the past 
five years. Since 1965, the GDR has applied more nitrogen, potash and 
lime per hectare than the Federal Republic, and the quantity of phos- 
phate is virtually the same.‘t The amount of horsepower per hectare, 
which had remained virtually constant during the decade from 1951 to 
1961, also doubled between 1961 and 1965. Indeed, the one-year in- 
crease from 1965 to 1966 equaled one-quarter of the total available 
horsepower in East Germany just five years before.'? 


Table 14. LPG Farm Equipment, 1961-1966 


1961 1963 1966 
Tractors 48,443 93,683 113,723 
Potato digging machines 3,243 4,597 6,879 
Sugar beet digging machines 2,318 3,503 4,882 
Potato sorters 3,850 6,165 8,608 
Combines 3,383 7,593 15,019 


souRcE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 260. 


In general, yields per hectare vary little between cooperative farms 
and private farms.1* When compared to 1959, the last year before collec- 
tivization, current LPG yields exceed those of 1959 considerably, espe- 
cially in such key areas as potatoes and sugar beets. Since the disastrous 
year of 1961, per hectare grain production has increased by one-fifth, 
sugar beet production by 47 per cent, and potatoes by 50 per cent. Table 
15 indicates average per-hectare yields in East Germany from the period 
1934-1938 through 1966. Note that in every case, current yields exceed 
those of prewar, often by a considerable extent. 

East German per-hectare yields are by far the highest in Eastern 
Europe. Since 1965, they have been virtually identical with those of the 
Federal Republic, France and Italy, and in some cases, notably wheat 
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Table 15. Crop Yields per Hectare, 1934/38-1966 
(in double hundredweights) 


Oilseed Sugar 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats Crops Beets Potatoes 
1934/38 24.6 17.1 23.4 21.5 14.6 291.0 173.0 
1953 27.4 18.7 25.4 24.7 9.5 284.0 159.3 
1955 30.3 21.8 27.4 25.4 14.4 265.9 132.8 
1959 31.3 20.7 29.4 23.6 13.7 198.9 161.3 
1960 34.8 22.5 32.6 28.1 14.4 287.6 192.4 
1961 27.5 18.2 21.9 24.4 13.5 213.8 123.7 
1962 31.1 21.3 31.1 28.3 14.4 213.8 179.0 
1963 30.0 20.4 28.2 25.6 11.2 266.0 172.6 
1964 31.1 23.0 32.3 26.2 14.3 261.3 172.8 
1965 36.7 23.2 33.2 29.2 18.4 263.1 177.2 
1966 31.4 21.3 29.3 26.9 17.9 313.5 184.8 


souRcE: SJDDR: 1967, pp. 280-292. 


and barley, are even higher. The significance of the GDR’s agricultural 
renaissance can best be gauged by comparison to Czechoslovakia. Before 
the war, Czech and German agricultural productivity were virtually iden- 
tical. In 1965, the last year for which official comparative statistics are 
available, the GDR outproduced the Czechs in every major crop — often 
by more than 50 per cent. A comparison of per-hectare yields in East 
Europe, France, Italy, and the Federal Republic is given in Table 16. The 
data are compiled from the official statistical report of the US Department 
of Agriculture.** 

As Table 16 indicates, the GDR leads all of the nations of Eastern 
Europe in all categories of crop productivity with the lone exception of 
sugar beets, in which it ranks second to Hungary. In 1966, the GDR pro- 
duction of sugar beets rose to 31.4 tons per hectare, placing it far above 
Hungarian figures, and just short of the Federal Republic.*® East Ger- 
many produces five times as much wheat per hectare as the Soviet Union, 
three times as much barley, and more than four times as many oats. It 
produces more potatoes per hectare than Poland, and more than twice as 
many as Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. In compari- 
son to France, Italy and the Federal Republic, the GDR ranks first in the 
productivity of wheat, barley and oats; it is surpassed only by the Federal 
Republic in the productivity of rye, and places third behind West Ger- 
many and France in the raising of potatoes. Of Europe’s ten largest crop- 
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Table 16. Comparative Yields per Hectare, 1965 
(tons per hectare) 





Sugar 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Beets 
Bulgaria * 2.55 1.13 2.38 75 8.1 16.1 
Czechoslovakia 2.41 2.00 2.09 1.68 8.3 23.9 
EAST GERMANY 3.67 2.32 3.32 2.92 17.7 26.3 
Hungary 2.17 1.17 2.02 1.10 TA 28.8 
Poland 2.06 1.84 2.08 1.86 15.4 25.9 
Rumania 1.98 1.22 2.08 1.07 7.2 17.2 
USSR 0.66 0.90 1,20 0.69 9.2 18.3 
France 2.80 1.75 3.03 2.34 19.7 43.0 
West Germany 3.26 2.50 3.00 2.82 23.1 35.3 
Italy 2.28 1.77 1.53 1.44 10.2 32.3 


* Based on USDA estimated yields for 1965, 


source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, The Europe 
and Soviet Union Agricultural Situation: Review of 1966 and Outlook for 1967 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1967) pp. 82-85, 102-103. 


producing nations listed in Table 16, East Germany stands first in per- 
hectare yields of wheat, barley and oats, second in rye, third in potatoes, 
and fifth in sugar beets. 


The production of milk and eggs in East Germany tells much the 
same story. Severe retardation before 1962; rapid growth afterwards. The 
increase in meat production is even more impressive. In 1962, the GDR 
slaughtered 1,225,000 live-tons of meat,1* or 82.4 per cent of its total 
needs.’ This represented a minuscule increase of only 23,000 tons — less 
than 2 per cent — since 1955. In addition, the average weight of the ani- 
mals slaughtered dropped to a six-year low in 1962: beef, 309 kilograms 
(676 pounds) on the hoof; pork, 114 kilograms (252 pounds). In many 
respects, 1963 was little better. Total production rose slightly, but the 
unit weight of pigs dropped even further. But by 1964, things had been 
set right, and meat production reached its highest postwar level. The in- 
crease continued through 1965 and 1966. By 1966, total meat produc- 
tion had increased 41 per cent over 1962,3* and for the first time since 
the war the GDR was self-sufficient in terms of meat.?° 

Indeed, there is considerable doubt whether East Germany was self- 
sufficient in meat products before the war. Professor Wolfgang Stolper, in 
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his definitive treatment of the East German economy in the Fifties, con- 
tends they were not. According to Stolper’s figures (which were taken 
from official prewar statistics), East Germany, excluding East Berlin, had 
an annual meat deficit on the order of 18,000 tons. That of Berlin was 
220,000 tons.”° Thus the fact that East Germany is now self-sufficient in 
meat looms considerably more significant, especially when one compares 
1966 consumption levels with those of prewar. As Table 17 indicates, the 
average East German ate 20 per cent (10.6 kilograms) more meat and 
poultry in 1966 than in 1938. This included 8.3 kilograms more pork, 
and 2.5 kilograms more chicken. Beef and veal consumption were slightly 
lower. 


Table 17. Meat Consumption, 1938-1966 
(per head of population; in kilograms) 


Total Meat Pork Beef and Veal Chicken Other 


1938 50.1 28.3 18.9 1.5 1.4 
1966 60.7 36.6 17.8 4.0 2.3 


SOURCE: Landerrat des Amerikanischen Besatzungsgebiets, Statistisches Handbuch 
von Deutschland 1928-1944 (Miinchen, 1949), p. 488; S/DDR: 1967, p. 444. 


The number of animals now present in the GDR lends further cre- 
dence to the argument that prewar production levels have been surpassed. 
In 1966, there were almost one-third more cattle in East Germany than 
in 1938; 56 per cent more pigs, and almost twice as many chickens.”* 
Once more the pattern is predictable. A steady increase up until the time 
of collectivization, a temporary decline between 1960 and 1962, and 
then a continued upward climb. This is particularly significant in the 
cases of cattle and swine because the number of animals slaughtered has 
increased proportionally.” 

By comparison to East Europe, the GDR’s record of meat produc- 
tion since 1962 is outstanding. Based on US Department of Agriculture 
figures, East German production increased 41 per cent during the five 
year period ending in 1966. Bulgaria ran a weak second with a 29 per 
cent increase. Other gains were slight: the Soviet Union 14 per cent, Yu- 
goslavia 13 per cent, Czechoslovakia 6 per cent. In terms of total output, 
the GDR, which is infinitely smaller, produces almost one-seventh as 
much meat as the Soviet Union. 
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Table 18. Meat Production: Europe, 1962-1966 
(in thousands of tons) 





Net Change 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 (per cent) 

Bulgaria 300 278 306 372 387 +29 
Czechoslovakia 639 637 674 732 680 +6.4 
EAST GERMANY 854 957 1,069 1,131 1,204 +41 
Hungary 571 582 571 628 587 +3 
Poland 1,818 1,691 1,703 1,882 1,905 +48 
Rumania 679 587 713 695 715 +5.3 
Yugoslavia 622 611 657 757 702 +13 
USSR 7,780 8,310 6,840 8,140 8,850 +14 
France * 3,153 3,084 3,044 3,089 3,094 —1.8 
West Germany 2,934 2,962 3,012 2,976 3,060 +4 
Italy 1,260 1,104 1,103 1,124 1,199 —4.8 


* Excluding poultry. 
source: USDA, The Europe and Soviet Union Agricultural Situation, pp. 86, 104 


By comparison to the three largest meat producers in Western Eu- 
rope, the GDR’s five-year rate of increase is breathtaking: ten times 
greater than the West German increase, while both France and Italy suf- 
fered net losses. 


Table 19. Meat Production: East Germany — 
West Germany, 1938-1966 
(in thousands of tons) 


1938 1944 1962 1966 
East Germany 742 369 854 1,204 
West Germany 1,783 974 2,934 3,060 


sourcE: USDA, The Europe and Soviet Union Agricultural Situa- 
tion, pp. 86, 104; Statistisches Handbuch Deutschland, pp. 231-232. 


East German milk production exhibits a similar pattern of growth: a 
slow, gradual increase until 1959, followed by a precipitous decline in the 
first three years of collectivization, followed by an even sharper upturn 
afterwards. In 1938, East Germany produced almost five million tons of 
milk annually. Not until 1955 did the GDR reattain this level, although 
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the Federal Republic surpassed prewar figures as early as 1950.2° By 
1959, East Germany was producing 18 per cent more than prewar.”* But 
the dislocation caused by collectivization brought a temporary setback, 
and the 1959 level was not surpassed until 1964. In 1966, East Germany 
exceeded prewar milk production figures by 36 per cent. The quantity of 
milk per cow had increased 21 per cent, from 2,549 kilograms in 1938 to 
3,090 kilograms in 1966. On state-owned farms (VEG’s) in 1966, the 
production per cow reached 3,510 kilograms.*® This latter figure does not 
compare unfavorably with the West German average of 3,642 kilograms 
per cow attained in 1965.7 Further, it belies the contention that state 
farms in East Germany are inherently less efficient. Nevertheless, it is 
true that while production per cow was virtually similar in both parts of 
Germany before the war, the fact remains that cows in the Federal Re- 
public still give on the average of 18 per cent more milk than their GDR 
counterparts. The primary reason for this has little to do with Commu- 
nism. Rather, the cows in East Germany do not get the same high-protein 
rations as in the West. Oil cakes and other concentrates have been nota- 
bly absent from dairy fodder in the GDR.”’ 

I had occasion to visit a number of dairies during my stay in East 
Germany. At Klitten, a Type I cooperative near Bautzen, and at Gross 
Gottern, a Type III cooperative near Gotha, I spent considerable time in 
the milk sheds. Neither were particular “showplaces,” and milk produc- 
tion figures at each came very close to the average GDR figures. But as a 
sometime New Hampshire dairyman, I noted quickly that the cows were 
being properly cared for. The barns and milking utensils were clean, 
troughs were filled with water and fodder, the milk storage tanks were 
cooled, and the equipment was of recent manufacture. Both cooperatives 
were building new milk barns, and at both the dairy was a major source 
of revenue. The dairymen were permanently assigned — usually a hus- 
band and wife to tend each barn of seventy cows. The average yearly in- 
come for such a pair at Gross Gottern exceeded 22,000 marks ($5,500); 
at Klitten, 18,000 marks ($4,500). I found no indication of sloth or in- 
dolence; rather a concern to boost production as high as possible, and a 
recognition that in the end this became a question of feed. Both dairies 
employed artificial insemination; both followed standard breeding and lac- 
tation cycles, both removed the calves from whole milk after the first 
three days of cholesterol. In fact, I found no difference in terms of opera- 
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tion from a modern, well-run dairy in New England, except that the cows 
were of a breed considerably smaller than the Holstein-Friesian, and the 
fodder contained fewer high-protein concentrates. 

In spite of the fact that East German milk production figures compare 
unfavorably with West Germany, they compare exceedingly well with the 
rest of Eastern Europe. Since 1962, total GDR milk production has in- 
creased 27 per cent.”* The rate of increase is not only greater than that of 
any socialist nation, but well above that of France, Italy and the Federal 
Republic as well. Taken in conjunction with similar five-year increases in 
field crops and meat production, it further testifies that East German ag- 
riculture has taken a big step forward. 


The Klitten LPG was one of the more interesting I visited. We ar- 
rived there from Dresden in the early morning, and remained past milk- 
ing time that evening. In addition to milk barns, we walked through the 
fields, observed the haying operation then in progress, visited an irriga- 
tion project, toured the pigsties, chicken coops, and machinery storage 
areas, in addition to inspecting the cooperative’s community facilities. 
Professor Dieterich, who accompanied me, often joined in asking probing 
questions because he too was interested in the obvious changes which had 
taken place. The farmers were frank and outspoken. We were never given 
the runaround; if materials were difficult to obtain we were told so. But it 
was crystal clear after that day in Klitten that the farmers in the GDR not 
only have adjusted to the new system, but genuinely approve of coopera- 
tive life. Their rewards are greater than ever before, and they recognize 
that the government is finally on its way to making agriculture a success. 

Klitten has never been a wealthy farming area. The soil is poor — 
rated 24 on a 100-point scale; the water table is high and brackish, and 
the land had always been divided into small holdings. Technically, it is 
wrong to speak of Klitten as a single LPG, for there are really five in the 
area (four Type I’s and one Type III). When we arrived, we were met 
by the chairman of each, plus the village mayor and party secretary. Of 
the five LPG chairmen, only one was a member of the SED. The others, 
including the chairman of the Type III cooperative, disclaimed any inter- 
est in politics. Two of the chairmen were in their thirties, two in the mid- 
forties, and Herr Hoffmann, the chairman of the Type III cooperative, in 
his late fifties. Hoffmann impressed me as an extremely able farmer: hard- 
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Table 20. Milk Production: Europe, 1962-1966 
(in thousands of tons) 





Net Change 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 (per cent) 
Bulgaria 1,127 1,171 1,303 1,346 1,395 +23 
Czechoslovakia 3,664 3,535 3,763 3,924 3,950 +7 
EAST GERMANY _ 5,425 5,773 5,947 6,542 6,887 +27 
Hungary 1,806 1,804 1,856 1,804 1,766 —2 
Poland 12,873 12,653 12,604 13,308 13,500 +5 
Rumania 3,261 3,085 3,115 3,350 3,440 +5 
Yugoslavia 2,398 2,342 2,406 2,474 2,567 +8 
USSR 54,600 52,000 54,000 61,000 64,700 +19 
France * 24,300 25,330 25,227 26,257 27,833 +14 
West Germany * 20,295 20,702 20,841 21,178 21,546 +7 
Italy * 9,634 8,929 8,967 9,236 9,421 —21 


* Cows’ milk only. 
SOURCE: USDA, The Europe and Soviet Union Agricultural Situation, pp. 86, 104. 


bitten, taciturn and knowledgeable. His relations with the members of the 
cooperative were like those of a neighbor. He was elected chairman for 
the simple reason that he was generally acknowledged to be the best and 
most experienced farmer in the community. 

Because each of the five cooperatives is small (two of them are 
barely two hundred hectares), they have not been able to benefit fully 
from efficiencies of size. “In the beginning,” said the mayor, “our farm- 
ers wanted to form the smallest organizations possible. They were skepti- 
cal of the LPG’s, and not without reason. But we have all worked hard 
to make them a success, and the farmers now appreciate the benefits. 
They are no longer distrustful of the cooperatives. Therefore, in the past 
two years, we’ve begun to work out a system for extended cooperation 
among the LPG’s. We have begun slowly, but gradually, as our farmers 
are convinced, we hope to merge them completely. But you must under- 
stand that we will do this only when it meets with the members’ approval. 
We have finally won the farmers to our system of agriculture, and we 
don’t want to lose them again.” 


SMITH: Have you won them to your system or have they modified your 
system to the point where it becomes workable? 
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mayor: A little of both. We don’t deny that the beginning was very diffi- 
cult. But look around carefully today. I think you will see that the bad times 
are over. 


The five LPG’s in the Klitten area have already formed a common 
assembly and council, and have appointed joint committees for pastures, 
construction, equipment, etc. In effect, the work is directed jointly by the 
five chairmen meeting weekly and discussing the task ahead. 

I asked Herr Fricke, the leader of the largest Type I cooperative, 
how the idea for extended cooperation had developed. “We knew very 
well that the small size of our LPG’s was inefficient. My colleagues and I 
all met weekly to work out arrangements with the MTS [Machine Tractor 
Station] and gradually we began talking about sharing other things. I 
guess you could say that we all had the idea at about the same time. If 
we were going to cooperate in some areas, why shouldn’t we do it sys- 
tematically in all areas? 

“At the present time we are building a common milk barn for the 
five cooperatives. It will accommodate over six hundred cows when it is 
completed. But we are starting gradually. Many aspects of our operations 
can still be best handled separately, because we do not yet have the fa- 
cilities to pool everything. There is also a question of legal arrangements, 
because four of our LPG’s are Type I. Therefore the best arrangement 
seems to be to retain the identity of each cooperative, but to work to- 
gether insofar as possible.” 

As the discussion progressed, it became clear that the impetus for 
the broader cooperation had come spontaneously from the chairmen 
themselves. As Hoffmann remarked, “‘We were already working together. 
It was simply a logical step forward.” Taken together, Klitten’s five LPG’s 
total 1,555 hectares (3,840 acres), of which 1,075 (2,658 acres) are 
worked in common, and 61 per cent of the land was in crops in 1967 
and 35 per cent in pastures. Altogether, there were 343 members of the 
cooperatives, of whom 251 belonged to the Type I units, and ninety-two 
to the Type III. According to their “plan” the production of milk was to 
increase 42 per cent by 1970; the production of beef 21 per cent; pork 
13 per cent, while egg production would go down. I asked why egg pro- 
duction should go down, and Fricke replied —everyone nodding ap- 
proval — that egg production was too unprofitable. “We get a better re- 
turn on our grain if we feed it tc our cows and pigs. Some areas may be 
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well adapted for large-scale egg production. But not here. For us it is 
unprofitable, and we want to get out of it. Naturally, our farmers will 
keep some chickens themselves, but as a cooperative venture it doesn’t 
pay off.” 

Our discussion continued through lunch; afterwards we visited the 
new milk sheds under construction. The arrangement was for a series of 
barns with a centrally located feed and milk storage area. All were very 
close to completion, and I was impressed with the permanence of the con- 
struction: steel beams to which heavy prefabricated concrete slabs had 
been affixed. According to Hoffmann, total costs came to 1.5 million 
marks ($375,000), of which 20 per cent came from the LPG’s own 
funds, the remainder from the state at 2 per cent interest. The entire loan, 
he said, would be amortized in fifteen years. 

From the milk sheds we went to the pigsties. The pens had been 
recently swept out — and gave every indication of being kept that way. 
Brood sows with new litters were segregated (the litters were all large), 
and the newest piglets were in stalls warmed with infrared lamps. While 
in the pigsty I met the local veterinarian and his assistant, who were 
down to inoculate some of the animals. Again, I was impressed with their 
competence and enthusiasm. The vet was in his early thirties, a university 
graduate, and had a full assortment of instruments, equipment and medi- 
cine. He serviced five communities like Klitten; his visit, he said, was 
routine. 

The haying operation seemed well in hand. For years I have been 
accustomed to watching East German farm women laboriously turning 
the cut hay with pitchforks. In 1967, everything was done by machine. 
The pickup bailers were of recent GDR design, and resembled those used 
in the West. Because time is so important in harvesting hay, I asked Mr. 
Hoffmann how the people were paid. Was it strictly shift work, or did 
they work as long into the evening as necessary? 

According to Hoffmann, pay depended on achievement. When it was 
necessary to get the crop in, as was now the case with the hay, the field 
“brigade” worked as many hours as necessary. The paychecks naturally 
would reflect it, he said. 

Each member of a cooperative is paid according to a complicated 
formula, depending on the nature of his job. Basic work units are com- 
puted in six-hour increments. A worker who puts in one six-hour shift is 
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credited with one “work unit.” At Klitten, the pay for one “work unit” 
in the field brigade, the most unskilled level of work, is 10 marks ($2.50). 
For a technical worker, the “work unit” compensation is 13.40 marks 
($3.35). The rate varies at other LPG’s according to profitability. In 
Domnitz, the basic rate is 8.50 marks ($2.12) per unskilled work unit; 
at Neuendorf, thirteen marks ($3.25); at Neutz, 12.50 marks ($3.12). 
The figures are set individually by the cooperatives themselves. 

Normally, a field worker accumulates forty work units per month, a 
tractor driver or someone caring for animals, as many as sixty or sev- 
enty. At the end of the month total work units are computed. The mem- 
ber then receives 70 per cent of the amount to which he is entitled, the 
balance when the crop is gathered. If the “plan” is fulfilled, there are ad- 
ditional premiums. If a member slacks off or is careless, the chairman is 
authorized to administer penalties. “We do very little of that,” said Hoff- 
mann. “Our farmers are too eager to make money.” 

At Klitten, the average pay for a tractor driver comes to 30 marks 
($7.50) daily. A field hand earns 16 marks ($4.00). Since most farm 
families have at least two members working in the cooperative, minimum 
family income equals at least 32 marks ($8.00) daily. If both husband 
and wife are skilled — if they tend a dairy, for example — family income 
could go as high as 60 or 75 marks daily. And on top of this there are 
production bonuses. 

It is not hard to see why East Germany’s farmers are enthusiastic 
about the LPG’s. The average monthly income for an industrial worker 
in the GDR in 1966 was 653 marks.”® At Klitten, a not particularly af- 
fluent LPG, a similarly trained farm worker would earn 750 marks. In 
addition, if he belonged to one of the Type I cooperatives, he would re- 
ceive the total proceeds from his livestock. In any case, he would have 
his basic 1.5 acres of cropland from which he would derive additional 
income. Also, his living costs generally are below those of an industrial 
worker; he would grow most of his food himself. Multiply all of this by 
two — since his wife will also be a member of the LPG — and you ob- 
tain a rough approximation of the growing agricultural affluence of the 
GDR. 

The homes of the farmers I visited in Klitten reflected this new- 
found affluence. None were without television, and many members had 
their own cars — in spite of the three-year wait required. According to 
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Hoffmann, over 20 per cent of the farmers in Klitten had automobiles. 
The GDR average is 9.4 per cent.*° Later, when I visited the annual East 
German agricultural fair at Markkleeberg, I was struck by the prosperous 
appearance of those attending. The basic admission price was 3 marks 
($.75), which is extremely high by East German standards. But the fair 
was crowded, the exhibits impressive, and the visitors neat and well- 
groomed. The men (and their daughters) were surprisingly well dressed. 
By comparison to the Workers’ Festival in Dresden, the East German 
farmer was clearly ahead. 

To a degree which is surprising in Germany, the LPG’s have also 
become centers of community activity. Each member is entitled to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, and is eligible for reduced rates at the various 
resorts. I met a group of forty or fifty vacationers from an LPG near 
Kottbus one evening in East Berlin’s most fashionable nightclub on Unter 
den Linden. All were enjoying themselves tremendously, and it seemed 
clear that this was a treat which the simple Kottbus peasant could not 
have dreamed of previously. The vacationers were dressed appropriately, 
behaved themselves properly, and seemed to feel completely comfortable. 
I hazard the guess they would not have felt so comfortable — or have 
been so courteously treated — in one of Diisseldorf’s better night spots. 

We struck up a conversation with some members of the group. An 
elderly woman, who said she worked in the field brigade, told us that this 
was her fourth vacation trip with the LPG. “We are simple people. When 
we go to the city, it helps to be with your friends. We work together, and 
we have fun together. For old people like us, the LPG has become quite 
an experience. 

“Before, whenever we would go to a city, people would stare at us: 
we didn’t fit. Now it’s taken for granted. But I would not like to be here 
alone. Last year we went to Kiihlungsborn on the Baltic. The year before 
that to Leipzig and Dresden. This year it is Berlin. The LPG pays for the 
trip. What we drink here tonight we pay for ourselves. My children have 
grown up and moved away. Without the LPG, I would be very lonely 
now.” 

In addition to social activities, the LPG’s provide considerable mu- 
tual assistance for their members. At Klitten, we visited the kindergarten 
run by the LPG, plus the community medical station. The medical station 
was staffed by a doctor and a nurse, and had been opened only the year 
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before. It was fully equipped with the latest technical equipment; coop- 
erative members were treated free of charge. But the most desirable as- 
pect of the clinic, aside from its newness, was its proximity. Every resi- 
dent of Klitten now had available to him a first-class medical facility in 
Klitten itself. 

The kindergarten was fully comparable to the ones we saw in Dres- 
den. The building was older, but still in good repair. If anything, its 
equipment was more elaborate than in Dresden and there was an exten- 
sive outside play area. Its staff seemed equally competent. The cost per 
child was 15 marks ($3.75) per month, including all meals and fresh 
milk. There was no waiting list in Klitten, and the children seemed par- 
ticularly well adjusted. I noted no trappings of a political nature — no 
horror pictures from Vietnam, no Red banners or Young Pioneer propa- 
ganda. The one picture of Walter Ulbricht was no more prominently dis- 
played than one of an American President would have been. 

The month after our visit to Klitten I spent a day at the Karl Marx 
LPG (Type HI) in Gross Gottern, near Gotha. This is a much richer ag- 
ricultural region than Klitten, and both the village and the LPG reflected 
it: the village streets had been paved recently, a new street lighting sys- 
tem installed and a majority of the house facades had been restored. In 
contrast to Klitten, average family income in the Karl Marx LPG was 
18,000 marks ($4,500) annually, or about 80 per cent above the GDR 
average.*? Nevertheless, I did not consider the cooperative to be a show- 
place; rather, it was what I had come to expect, given the fertility of the 
region. 

The Karl Marx LPG was one of the oldest in East Germany. It was 
formed in 1952 by seven farmers and thirteen agricultural workers, and 
the bulk of its land at that time came from the properties of those who 
had fled to the West. The land — 50 hectares — stood idle, and the LPG 
was formed to farm it. 

In 1967, there were one hundred and ninety members of the LPG, 
and 1,060 hectares (2,600 acres). The annual output totaled 2.6 million 
marks ($650,000). Total assets, exclusive of land, were valued at 6 mil- 
lion marks ($1.5 million), of which 2 million were in cash. Production 
in all categories exceeded GDR averages substantially. I asked the chair- 
man, Herr Fassmann, how he explained the LPG’s success. “Three rea- 
sons,” he said. “First, good land. Second, hard work. Third, we run the 
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cooperative to make money. Our credit is so good I can go to the bank 
with a wheelbarrow and take all the money I want. They know we will 
pay it back.” 

Herr Fassmann wore an SED button in his lapel, and so I asked him 
how he justified his concern for profits with his membership in the party. 
“There is no problem. Why shouldn’t we make socialism work? The only 
way it is going to work is by paying people for what they do. The harder 
we work, the more we make. But under our system, it is we in the coop- 
erative who are reaping the profits. It is not going to some absentee land- 
lord. That is what I understand by socialism.” 

Like the Klitten cooperative, the Karl Marx LPG was building a new 
milking complex. Since I did not see any cooling equipment in the new 
facilities, I asked Fassmann about it. “We are trying something new. The 
milk processing plant is just three kilometers from our barns. We have 
laid a pipe directly to it. When the milk comes from the cow, it will flow 
directly from the milking machine to the processing plant. We will save a 
considerable amount of time this way, plus the fact that our equipment 
and handling costs will be reduced substantially.” 

I asked Herr Fassmann how much the cooperative received for a 
liter of milk. “The average price is sixty pfennigs a liter. When the house- 
wife buys it at the store, she pays sixty-eight pfennigs. In the case of po- 
tatoes it is the same. We sell them at thirty marks per double-hundred- 
weight. This amounts to seventy-five pfennigs for five pounds — the same 
price which they sell for in the store. The government pays the distribu- 
tion costs.” By comparison, in West Germany in 1967, a farmer received 
thirty pfennigs for every five pounds of potatoes. The housewife paid five 
times that much in the retail store (see Metall, August 22, 1967). 

The longer I stayed at the Karl Marx LPG, the more impressed I 
became with Herr Fassmann. He was a Communist to the core — and 
had a scrapbook of pictures and clippings from Neues Deutschland to 
prove it. But his first concern was to run the Karl Marx LPG efficiently; 
to increase profit from year to year. To Herr Fassmann, this was the es- 
sence of cooperative farming: to take advantage of economies of size to 
ensure that everyone made more money than before. 

That the East German government has recognized the need to revi- 
talize agriculture is shown by national investment statistics since 1960. 
After almost fifteen years of neglect, capital investments in agriculture 
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Table 21. Agricultural Investment, 1960-1966 
(in millions of marks) 


Total Investment 
Investment in Agriculture 
1960 13,817 1,632 
1966 18,875 2,721 


SOURCE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 51. 


have increased by two-thirds since 1960. This is almost double the rate 
of investment generally. 

The increased number of university-trained agricultural specialists 
further testifies to the growing emphasis on productivity. Since 1960, the 
number of such specialists has almost doubled.*? More important, the 
professional qualifications of those in agriculture have risen substantially. 
Before 1961, many of these newly trained people migrated to the West. 
Now, they have no alternative but to remain. The result has been a sub- 
stantial upswing in the number of qualified personnel in the countryside. 
And in this connection, the LPG’s have contributed considerably. For 
young people increasingly are attracted to the technical callings which 
large-scale cooperative farming makes possible. When the land was 
farmed in small private plots, the attractions of agriculture as a profes- 
sion were minimal. 

I discussed this aspect of the LPG’s at some length, both in Klitten 
and Gross Gottern. Opinions were unanimous. Farm life was becoming 
especially attractive to young people today. At Klitten, nine members of 
the LPG’s were college and professional school graduates. Before 1960, 
no farmer in Klitten had completed his professional education. Before 
1948, it would probably have been true that no farmer or farm child 
from Klitten had ever gone to an institution of higher learning. 

Herr Fassmann, at the Karl Marx LPG, was even more explicit. 
“Before the war I was a butcher in the Sudetenland. A Communist 
butcher. I resettled in Gross Gottern in 1945, and became the first head 
of the LPG in 1952. Since then I’ve always stressed professional training 
for our members. Over 40 per cent of our members have qualification 
certificates. That’s almost twice the GDR average. Farm life has become 
so skilled — and is so well rewarded now — that the workers’ children 
in the village all want to become farmers. In fact, the workers do too. I 
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am constantly being sought out by people in the village who want to leave 
their job at the factory and join the LPG. Until five years ago it was the 
reverse.” 

In this connection, the number of agricultural research institutes and 
centers in the GDR have grown from ten in 1952 to one hundred thirty- 
three in 1964. There were no research farms in 1952; today there are 
forty-seven. Two hundred eighty scientists were doing agricultural re- 
search in 1952, eight hundred sixty-five by 1964, and well over one thou- 
sand by 1967.*° According to Dr. Roger Neetz of the US Department of 
Agriculture, “I’ve argued for years that East German agriculture is the 
most efficient in Eastern Europe, and is probably ahead of a number of 
West European nations as well. Look at the agricultural infrastructure of 
the GDR compared to the rest of East Europe. They have a highly de- 
veloped educational system, a terrific net of farm roads, a high rate of 
veterinarians and other skilled persons, a tremendous usage of mineral 
fertilizers, and a tradition of high yields and efficiency. Compare that with 
Poland or the Soviet Union.” 

When one makes such comparisons, the results are predictable. East 
Germany uses almost ten times as much fertilizer per hectare of arable 
land as Rumania and the Soviet Union, four times as much as Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Poland, more than three times as much as Bulgaria, and 60 
per cent more than Czechoslovakia. Its ratio of tractor horsepower per 


Table 22. Major Agricultural Inputs: East Europe, 1965 


Agricultural 
Fertilizer per Labor as 
Hectare of _Sown Area Percentage Arable Land Agricultural 
Arable Land (per 15 hp of Work (millions of _ Labor Force 





(kilograms) units) Force hectares) (millions) 
Bulgaria 86.0 68.0 45.0 4.8 2.2 
Czechoslovakia 176.0 29.0 19.0 5.1 1.2 
EAST GERMANY _ 280.0 30.0 16.0 4.7 1:2 
Hungary 70.0 59.0 31.2 5.1 1.5 
Poland 72.0 105.0 47.0 15.4 6.5 
Rumania 31.0 74.0 56.0 9.8 7.1 
Yugoslavia 60.0 n.a. 55.0 7.6 4.6 
USSR 30.0 70.0 40.0 22.3 46.5 


source: US Department of Agriculture, The Europe and Soviet Union Agricultural 
Situation, p. 112. 
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hectare is twice that of Hungary, two and one-half times that of the USSR 
and Rumania, and three and one-half times that of Poland (see Table 22). 

The conclusion is unmistakable. By 1967, East Germany had re- 
versed years of agricultural retardation and was moving ahead rapidly. Its 
unit production figures already were well above the rest of East Europe, 
and well on their way toward catching those of the Federal Republic. The 
economies of size introduced after collectivization encouraged maximum 
efficiency in the utilization of labor and machinery. The increased outlay 
of capital funds for agriculture enabled the LPG’s to take advantage of 
these opportunities. Combined with the price reforms and introduction of 
material incentives under the agricultural counterpart of the New Eco- 
nomic System, the farmers in East Germany responded with pronounced 
enthusiasm. Yields in all categories have risen remarkably. The farmer 
is no longer the forgotten man in socialist society, and the GDR may well 
be the first Communist nation to make collectivized agriculture a success. 
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Church and State 


Have we in the past twenty years bowed down before the judgment of 
God, or have we taken refuge in our own troubles, in a special kind of 
self-pity? Have we made proper use of the great opportunity of the 
new life offered us in 1945 to proclaim the Gospel clearly, in self-sacri- 
ficing responsibility to our fellow-men and in spite of all ideological 
gulfs? God will one day ask us if we have truly done such a service to 
the world. 

—— FRIEDRICH-WILHELM KRUMMACHER, Bishop of Greifswald (1965) 


F GREAT DEAL HAS been written about the church in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, usually by opponents of the state who have seen 
the church as a bastion of resistance. The chapter which follows is an at- 
tempt to clear the air. To understand the position of the church requires 
three things. First, a recognition that for many years the church presumed 
precisely this oppositionist role for itself; so long as it was unclear that 
the GDR would survive, there was no reason for the church to accom- 
modate, for the old order might soon be reestablished. Second, the Prot- 
estant Church in East Germany has always occupied a privileged posi- 
tion. The present separation of church and state runs directly counter to 
that tradition, and compounds the problem of adjustment, particularly for 
many older members of the clergy. Third, as a national state, the German 
Democratic Republic derives its raison d’étre from its separateness from 
the West. The desire of the church in the East to maintain unity with the 
church in the Federal Republic therefore runs directly athwart the state’s 
claim for independence. An analogous situation would have existed if the 
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Episcopal Church in the United States had continued as an appendage of 
the Church of England following the Revolution. 

In general, one could say that the position of the church in the GDR 
is difficult, but not impossible; that the state recognizes the right of the 
church to exist, and that much of the church’s difficulties derive from a 
tradition of hostility on both sides. For the Marxists, the church was iden- 
tified with the established order. For the church, Marxism was the antith- 
esis of religious belief. So long as the GDR was threatened with collapse 
there was little reason for either side to examine these postulates, and a 
clandestine civil war continued. The state jailed pastors for sedition; the 
clergy refused confirmation to children who had taken the fealty oath 
(Jugendweihe) of the national youth organization. The Nazi government 
also jailed pastors for sedition, but at no time did the church refuse the 
sacraments to members of the Hitler Jugend. 

The mellowing effect of time has weakened the intransigence on 
both sides. The last East German pastor was released from prison in the 
general amnesty of 1963, and the church no longer draws the line at 
Jugendweihe, More important, the government realizes that to endure as 
a national regime an accommodation with the church is necessary. The 
church, on its part, increasingly hews to the teaching of Christ: “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” In this respect, the Roman Catholic Church perhaps has become 
more Lutheran than the Lutherans. For not only did Pope Paul VI name 
an East German cardinal in 1967 (tacitly sanctifying Germany’s divi- 
sion), but in doing so he passed over the conservative Bishop of Meissen 
to name East Berlin’s Alfred Bengsch as the youngest member of the 
College of Cardinals, and at forty-two, the youngest German cardinal 
ever. 


According to the East German Constitution, religious freedom is 
guaranteed as a matter of right. Article 39 of the new Constitution states: 
(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to 
profess a religious creed, and to carry out religious activities.” The pro- 
visions of the original GDR Constitution were somewhat more elaborate, 
and spelled out the rights of the church in detail. 

Under Article 43, for example, the church was recognized as a pub- 
lic corporation: “Religious congregations under public law are entitled to 
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collect taxes from their members on the basis of the official tax lists and 
in conformity with the general provisions.” In effect, this has meant that 
while the state no longer would collect the “church tax,” as it still does in 
the Federal Republic, it would make the official tax lists available to the 
church for that purpose. Under Article 45, the government recognized 
the right of the church to make these collections from its members on 
the basis of contract. Further, it guaranteed the church’s ownership of the 
considerable property in its possession. Although these guarantees are 
not spelled out in the new Constitution, they are adequately provided for 
in other statutes governing church-state relations. My discussions in East 
Germany indicated that the government had been faithful to the letter of 
these obligations, although most churchmen frankly acknowledged that 
they preferred the previous system. Nevertheless, to an American, the 
idea of making tax lists available and supporting collection proceedings 
in contract seems highly unusual if one insists on the rigid separation of 
church and state. 

Traditionally, religious education has been part of the regular school 
curriculum in Germany.’ Here, too, the GDR has made major conces- 
sions. Article 44 of the original Constitution assured the church the right 
to give religious instruction “in rooms at the school.” Unfortunately, this 
guarantee was more honored in the breach than the observance. Usually, 
it was a question of local implementation. In towns and villages where the 
pastor got along with the mayor, the schoolrooms were normally made 
available. In other villages, frequent difficulties intervened: there was no 
janitor to stay after and lock up, the rooms were needed for other pur- 
poses at the time the church wanted them, and so forth. As a result of 
such uncertainty, pastors often stopped bothering with the school facili- 
ties entirely. In Thuringia, for example, where the clergy generally has 
been more “progressive” than elsewhere, only 60 per cent of religious in- 
struction is still given in the school buildings. This doubtless is a high for 
the GDR. 

Nevertheless, the GDR has not sought to annihilate the church. 
When it came to the land reform in 1945, for example, Henry VIII would 
have been better at dispossessing the church than Walter Ulbricht. In 
England, the lands of the monasteries were taken; in the GDR all 207,000 
hectares (510,000 acres) belonging to the church were spared. The 
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church still operates these lands productively, and the income from fields 
and forests flows directly into church coffers. 

In addition, the government continues to make direct subsidies to 
the church for operational expenses and salaries. These average 12 mil- 
lion marks ($3 million) annually for the Protestant Church; 1 million 
marks ($250,000) for the Roman Catholic Church — the approximate 
ratio of church membership. The government also contributes to the res- 
toration of churches and other church facilities, and has made building 
materials and labor available to the church. In the GDR, this is often more 
important than money. 

The government also supports professional religious education at the 
university level. Six East German universities have religious faculties 
(Berlin, Leipzig, Halle, Jena, Rostock and Greifswald). The total budget 
of these faculties in 1962-1963 was 4,232,560 marks ($1.06 million), all 
of which was contributed by the state.? In 1966, these faculties had 613 
students, each of whom received the standard GDR student stipend of 
170 marks ($42.50) monthly. 

Church hospitals and nursing homes are also supported by the state. 
In 1966, such support exceeded 50 million marks;* these hospitals pro- 
vide over thirteen thousand beds.‘ But in spite of being supported by the 
state, these facilities are run independently by the church, as are the eight- 
een Evangelical and six Catholic nursing schools. Altogether the GDR 
boasts 7,800 Evangelical (Protestant) parishes and 6,000 ministers. 
These are organized into eight regional bishoprics. The Catholic Church 
is divided into two bishoprics (Berlin and Meissen), and contains 1,433 
clergy and 2,700 nuns.5 And while church membership figures are not 
made public in the GDR, a reliable estimate would place membership in 
the Protestant Church at a level of 12 million and membership in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church at 1 million. 


Throughout the GDR there are unmistakable signs of a growing 
rapprochement between church and state. The first hesitant steps on the 
government’s side began in a series of three meetings in the summer of 
1958 between Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl and leading representa- 
tives of the Protestant Church. A joint communiqué issued on July 21, 
1958, pledged the church to “respect developments towards socialism 
and contribute to the peaceful construction of national life.” On its part, 
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the government acknowledged that the Christians, “in accordance with 
their faith,” had “fulfilled their duties as citizens on the basis of legal- 
ity.” ° The document was carefully worded, but it was clear that both 
sides were interested in maintaining contact. 

The next public step came in a major speech to the East German 
Volkskammer by Walter Ulbricht on October 4, 1960. Ulbricht is pic- 
tured as the antichrist in the West, but his statement was extremely con- 
ciliatory. “There is no contradiction,” he said, “between Christianity and 
the humanist aims of socialism. Christianity, which was once the religion 
of the poor, the religion of peace, has for hundreds of years been mis- 
used by the ruling classes. . . . The old longing, expressed in the text: 
‘On earth peace, good will towards man’ can only find fulfillment if the 
high ideals of humanism and socialism are achieved.” ” 

It would be difficult to imagine Mr. Gomulka or Mr. Brezhnev mak- 
ing such a statement, and certainly little in Ulbricht’s background indi- 
cated a change of heart. But times were different now, and since the late 
Fifties Ulbricht had sought to mold a national consensus. To do this, the 
church would have to be appeased. It could not be bludgeoned; neither 
could it be ignored. Accommodation required working with the progres- 
sive elements in the church to establish a reliable modus vivendi. 

In February 1961, Ulbricht continued these efforts when he received 
Professor of Theology Emil Fuchs of the University of Leipzig. Fuchs, 
who came from a strong Christian background, had worked closely with 
the government since its inception, and Ulbricht doubtless considered him 
reliable. The text of the Ulbricht-Fuchs conversation was made public. 
Fuchs thanked Ulbricht for his statement to the Volkskammer the previ- 
ous year. According to Fuchs: “Surely, there exist some differences be- 
tween the ideology of Marxism and the Christian belief; there exist even 
profound differences which we do not intend to gloss over. Yet these ideo- 
logical differences do not constitute . . . any barrier against . . . those 

. . who wish to bear the genuine responsibility for the establishment 
of true prosperity of all people.” ® 

Ulbricht replied in kind. “As a follower of the materialist ideology, 
I am coming more and more to the conclusion . . . that socialists, Com- 
munists and Christians — regardless of their different ideologies — be- 
long together and simply have to cooperate in shaping life and society 
and to secure world peace. A Christian who takes his humanist and so- 
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cial ideals seriously, who frees himself from prejudice and the encum- 
brance of a dead past, should not be able to do otherwise than unite with 
socialism. And I believe we should always extend a cordial welcome to 
such a person.” 

Ulbricht continued at length in the same vein. His words to the 
Volkskammer on 4 October 1960, he said, were “not just tactical moves 
on a chessboard. I am happy to tell you quite frankly that during these 
almost fifteen years of working together — notwithstanding the arguments 
and misunderstandings that cropped up — we have learned to appreciate 
the cooperation of the Christian sector of our population.” 

Ulbricht’s advances to the church culminated in meeting at the Wart- 
burg with Bishop Moritz Mitzenheim of Thuringia, August 18, 1964. The 
symbolic significance of a meeting at the Wartburg — where Luther trans- 
lated the Bible — is of utmost importance. That Bishop Mitzenheim chose 
to receive Ulbricht there, and that Ulbricht chose to go, clearly bespeaks 
a desire for accord. Indeed, each side paid a price. Mitzenheim doubtless 
aroused the more intransigent clergy by profaning sacred soil; Ulbricht, 
his own ideologists by tacitly acknowledging the church’s authority. For 
how else could a visit by the head of state be taken? 

Ulbricht’s statement on his visit to the Wartburg was unequivocal — 
his most far-reaching to date. Said Ulbricht: 


The people of the GDR, the People’s Chamber and the government are 
justified in saying that we have for the first time in Germany succeeded in 
creating a genuine community of people of different social origin and position, 
of different ideologies and past way of life, whose efforts are directed towards 
serving the cause of peace and humanism. 

In these questions our views —as materialists—— coincide fully with 
those of Christians and followers of other ideologies. 

In the immediate postwar years, when the aftermath of war still made it- 
self terribly felt, we have had arguments. This was quite natural for we came 
from different views. But in the course of solving the great problem of cre- 
ating a peaceful German society we have come closer and closer together. We 
now work in mutual understanding.® 


The immediacy of the government’s desire for accommodation was 
best expressed to me by Professor Olav Klohr, holder of the chair in sci- 
entific atheism at the University of Jena, and one of East Germany’s most 
informed scholars of church affairs. Professor Kiohr said that he had been 
working for three years on a sociological study of the depth of religious 
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belief in East Germany. His manuscript has been ready for publication 
over a year. “But I can’t get permission from the government to publish 
it. The SED says that we must get along with the bishops, and the bishops 
would be upset if my findings were published.” 

According to Professor Klohr, his study revealed three things. First, 
a low correlation between church membership and belief in God. Second, 
a pronounced difference between nominal Protestants and nominal Catho- 
lics in terms of the depth of their devotion. Third, a statistical profile of 
those leaving the church. In the early days, four-fifths of those who left 
were men. Since 1966, said Klohr, the majority were women. If one ac- 
cepts the broad thesis that women are more likely to conform to the 
mores of society than men, this would suggest that social (as distinguished 
from official) pressures in the GDR now militate against church mem- 
bership rather than for it. 

Klohr discussed the low correlation between church membership and 
belief in God: “In America, I believe, it is the reverse. Almost everyone 
will profess belief in God, but not everyone will belong to a church. 
Here, I have found it to be the reverse. My questionnaire was straight- 
forward: 

“Do you belong to a church?’ 

“Do you believe in God?’ 

“There were other questions as well, but these were the crucial ones. 
85 per cent of the respondents in the student body at Jena answered the 
first question affirmatively; only 35 per cent answered the second question 
affirmatively. 

“There was also a distinct difference between Protestants and Cath- 
olics. The correlation between belief and membership was much higher 
for Catholics than Protestants. This is not really surprising, given the mi- 
nority position of the Catholic Church in Prussia, but I now have statisti- 
cal documentation. You can imagine why the Protestant bishops would 
be unhappy. 

“The bishops have not been very cooperative, of course, not even 
Bishop Mitzenheim of Thuringia, with whom we usually have good rela- 
tions. I wanted to look at the church records on membership and so on, 
but I couldn’t get to see them. Bishop Mitzenheim said I should go to 
the government. His records were for the use of the church. Eventually 
I got some figures from the state statistical office, but not really the ones 
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I wanted. Bishop Mitzenheim is terribly effective when it comes to pro- 
tecting church interests.” 

I asked Klohr his opinion of Mitzenheim. The bishop has led the 
movement for accommodation, and many of the clergy take unkindly to 
this. As a Marxist and an atheist how did Klohr view Mitzenheim? Did 
his brand of Christianity represent a more sophisticated and serious 
threat to the state than the intransigent opposition of someone like Bishop 
Nord of Dresden? 

Klohr paused a long time before answering. His reply was carefully 
phrased. “‘At first glance it might seem that you are correct. But I do not 
believe so. Our government is a socialist government, and we do not be- 
lieve that the church should be part of it. But at the same time, we be- 
lieve in religious freedom and the right of the church to exist as an inde- 
pendent organization. There is no religious intolerance in the GDR. We 
seek an accommodation in which Christians and non-Christians can live 
together in socialism and mutual respect. Bishop Mitzenheim is doing his 
best from the Christian side to arrange such an accommodation. I and 
many others are doing what we can from this side. In this sense, I be- 
lieve Bishop Mitzenheim is on the side of the angels, if I may use that 
expression. Were the aims of the GDR to liquidate the church, then what 
you have suggested would be correct. But our aim is to live together with 
the church, not destroy it. That is why Bishop Mitzenheim and many of 
the younger clergy are so important.” 

I met Bishop Mitzenheim that same week. The appointment had 
been made for me by Zantopf in Berlin, and the Bishop received me in 
his office in Eisenach. I was accompanied by Heinz Warner of the League 
for International Friendship; Oberkirchenrat Gerhard Lotz, of Bishop 
Mitzenheim’s staff, was also present. 

An older man -— in his late fifties, perhaps — Heinz Warner was not 
only a loyal party member, but a sculptor to boot. One of his creations 
(the statue of a teacher) stands prominently on Karl Marx Allee in East 
Berlin. Warner was extremely well-informed on party activity, repre- 
sented his local area in the Pankow district assembly, and had been an 
“old fighter.” A strong atheist, he criticized the reactionary social poli- 
cies of the church repeatedly. “When I was fourteen I stopped going. 
What did the churchmen know about the way a boy from the working 
class like myself lived in Berlin?” 
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Since Warner was a sculptor, I pressed him from time to time con- 
cerning the government’s cultural policy. Did he find it restrictive? “For 
myself, no. I believe in the aims of our state, and I am old enough to 
have experienced other systems. Therefore I know the battle our party is 
up against, and I understand the necessity for measures which may seem 
repressive. But I am a proletarian sculptor; this is my government. Some 
of my colleagues, particularly some of my artist friends, feel constrained 
at times. But not I. It’s also a question of medium. Literature, for ex- 
ample, lends itself much more to censorship than sculpture. Music, I be- 
lieve, is freest of all. The government never criticizes my work, perhaps 
because they know that I am genuinely sympathetic. I was a mason be- 
fore the war. Sculpting is a skill I have developed. In this sense, I am 
proud to devote my efforts to our state.” 

Given Warner’s background, I was especially surprised by his be- 
havior when we met Bishop Mitzenheim, for he was more nervous and 
excited than the most devout believer. Had I prepared my questions? 
Was I certain we would be on time? How did we greet the Herr Landes- 
bischof? Throughout the interview, Warner was extremely deferential. 
When we finally took our leave, he thanked the Herr Landesbischof pro- 
fusely. Mitzenheim presented him with an inscribed copy of his book 
Politische Diakonie, and Heinz Warner, the atheist, could not have been 
prouder. 

Bishop Mitzenheim is an old man now — in his late seventies — but 
spry and active. Our interview lasted over two hours, and he was as alert 
at the end as at the beginning. I found the bishop a kind and gentle man, 
with a firm conception of his responsibility to the church. In no instance 
did I feel him a puppet of the government, or someone who had “sold 
out.” When he dissented from government policy he said so — or placed 
the burden squarely on his assistant, Mr. Lotz, who tends to support the 
government more completely. My general conclusion was that Bishop 
Mitzenheim considered his duties to God — and to the church in Thurin- 
gia — his principal concern. His relations with the state were therefore 
partly pragmatic, but at the same time they grew from a strong social 
conscience. 

There is no doubt that Mitzenheim’s relations to the government are 
close. Twice we were interrupted by calls from Berlin, both of which he 
delegated to Lotz. It is equally true that Mitzenheim has no fundamental 
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objection to the state. His concern is to serve God, and I came away from 
our interview convinced that on vital questions Mitzenheim brooked no 
compromise. I was further convinced that as a result of his more tolerant 
attitude toward the state, the church in Thuringia is spared the pinpricks 
directed toward the irreconcilables elsewhere. “The church is not identi- 
fied with any social system,” said Mitzenheim. “It can live in socialist 
society just as it can live under capitalism. The important thing is reli- 
gious tolerance. We have that in the GDR; we can exist and flourish. But 
our members and pastors have to understand that ours is a socialist so- 
ciety. We have to adjust to that society. We must work in it and with it. 
The church cannot be a ‘fifth column’ for the West if it is to survive.” 

I asked Bishop Mitzenheim about the role of the church in the GDR. 
“The church here does not have a role. It has a mission. And that mission 
is to serve God. We can fulfill that mission only when we stop fighting the 
Cold War. We must accept the fact that the German Democratic Repub- 
lic exists. We must cease being subversive, and get on with God’s work. 
I personally have good relations with our government. We have differ- 
ences, but we try to work these out. That is the only way the church can 
succeed. We are not an adjunct of capitalism. The Church can fulfill its 
mission in a socialist state. 

“There is plenty of room for Christian beliefs and Christian believ- 
ers in the GDR. The problem is how we fill that room. When difficulties 
arise, we naturally must raise our voice. But quite often the fault has 
been ours. There are some pastors who unfortunately are not strong 
enough to take the responsibility of working in a socialist society. They 
wring their hands and cry out for the old order. But the old order is not 
coming back, and such pastors do Christianity little good. Change is al- 
ways difficult. We must not make it worse.” 

I inquired how the church was supported. Where did it get its 
funds? “I can only speak for the church in Thuringia,” Bishop Mitzen- 
heim replied. “Each bishopric operates financially independent. In Thurin- 
gia our income comes from four principal sources: first, the church tax 
(we still call it that); second, our church lands and forests; third, our 
twice-yearly street collections; and fourth, a direct subsidy from the state. 
The Sunday collections taken up in the individual parishes remain in the 
parish. These are now five times larger than before 1945.” According to 
Bishop Mitzenheim, the church tax accounted for 10 million marks ($2.5 
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million) annually. “The state no longer collects it for us, but it is recog- 
nized as a contractual obligation. We have encountered little difficulty in 
this respect. The church lands and forests account for another million. 
Our two street collections yield about five hundred thousand marks. On 
top of this the government gives us two and a quarter million marks.” 


SMITH: On what basis does the government make this grant? 

MITZENHEIM: On the basis of agreements between the Church and an- 
tecedent governments. The present government does not recognize these agree- 
ments as legally binding. Nevertheless, it continues to honor them. 

SMITH: Is this the same in all bishoprics? 

MITZENHEIM: I can’t say for certain. My impression is that it is. 

SMITH: Do you also receive funds from the Federal Republic? 

MITZENHEIM: Yes, about one to one and a half million marks annually. 
Some of our parishes also get money directly from the West. I believe other 
bishops may get more than I. 

SMITH: How many parishes are there in Thuringia? 

MITZENHEIM: We have eight hundred pastors, and one million three hun- 
dred thousand members. Another fifty pastorates are not filled. Of the eight 
hundred pastors, five hundred and twenty have been ordained since 1945. The 
average age for our pastors is forty-five. 

SMITH: Would it be fair to say that the newly ordained pastors incline 
more toward the social gospel rather than considerations of abstract theology? 

MITZENHEIM: We have eight hundred pastors and therefore eight hun- 
dred different views of Christianity. Also, we are Germans, What you call “ab- 
stract theology” has always loomed large for us. In general, you might be able 
to say that social concerns play a larger role than formerly. I would be wary 
of any broad generalizations along those lines however. Our tradition en- 
courages parish autonomy on questions of belief. There is no “party line.” 

SMITH: Did many of your pastors defect to the West? 

MITZENHEIM: Less than ten per cent altogether. About five per year over 
the sixteen years the border was open. This is much less than in other profes- 
sions, I think. 


I asked Mitzenheim about religious education. How had the ban on 
religious instruction in the schools affected the church in Thuringia? “For 
some of our pastors it was very difficult to make the transition. Others 
had no difficulty whatever. It is also a question of location. In the villages 
and small towns where the church has always been strong, it is still strong. 
In these villages ninety-five to one hundred per cent of the children in 
school attend religious instruction. In the industrial areas of certain cities, 
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however, the total may go down as low as thirty per cent. My personal 
feeling is that the change has not hurt us. It has made us work harder. 
But this might be a good thing.” 

Did the church in Thuringia encounter difficulty in having its litera- 
ture printed? This was a complaint I had often heard elsewhere, I said. 
“We have no difficulty whatever,” Mitzenheim replied. “In fact, I have 
my own printing plant. Since 1945 we have brought out over five hun- 
dred new titles.” 

This was the most forceful defense of his relations with the state 
that occurred during the interview. It seems clear, in retrospect, that the 
East German government considers Bishop Mitzenheim a powerful ally, 
and therefore goes to unusual lengths to insure his support. Mitzenheim’s 
own feelings, I believe, are that the other bishops are making their posi- 
tions (and the church’s) unnecessarily difficult by their obstinance. And 
clearly, the government holds up its cooperation with Mitzenheim as an 
example. 

On the other hand, Bishop Mitzenheim gave little indication of a 
willingness to compromise on issues of faith. I sensed that he was critical of 
the GDR’s clumsy handling of the Geneva conference of Pacem in terris II 
when he let Lotz defend the decision to walk out in support of the North 
Vietnamese. Even Lotz asked that we change the subject. For although 
the government exploits Mitzenheim on occasion, the bishop is unwilling 
to be exploited in matters patently political. 

Our discussion concluded on the question of the unity of the Evangel- 
ical Church in Germany (EKD). Unlike his fellow Protestant bishops, 
Mitzenheim has not pressed for continued organizational unity. As he ex- 
pressed it, there is not one Protestant church in Germany today but 
twenty-eight, corresponding to the twenty-eight bishoprics in East and 
West (twenty in the West, eight in the East). “It is not possible for the 
EKD to operate today as an organ of church government. The coopera- 
tion of the church in the two German states is a secondary phenomenon 
compared to the political relations of the two German states. It is mislead- 
ing to assume that the church here is an appendage of the church in the 
West. The time for close cooperation may one day return. But that will 
depend first on the normalization of political relations between the two 
countries. Until that time, church unity must wait.” 

Bishop Mitzenheim’s position is directly opposite to that of the Prot- 
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estant pastor in Strala, a small town thirty miles northwest of Dresden. 
We visited Strala during our stay in Dresden. We saw a community swim- 
ming pool, a civic center and a theater, all of which had been constructed 
by the townspeople themselves. We also visited the church. But unlike 
Blankenburg (or Eisenach), church-state relations were severely strained 
in Strala. The pastor did not speak to the mayor, and the mayor recipro- 
cated. But the mayor, as we quickly discovered, was a doer. He was young 
and energetic, and set an example for his constituents. He seemed genu- 
inely popular. The pastor was standoffish, aloof, and a recent arrival. He 
declined to take part in town activities and made his opposition notori- 
ous. The result, contrary to what a visitor from the “free West” might 
expect, was a Communist’s dream. Church attendance had dwindled to 
almost nothing, and the pastor was isolated within a small group of ir- 
reconcilables. The overwhelming bulk of the town supported the mayor. 

Doubtless with good reason. For Herr Kiihne was an SED version of 
the “Ugly American.” He had been mayor for six years, and during that 
interval Strala had become a showplace of community activity. First, a 
theater and civic center had been constructed; then a swimming pool. 
Each had been built on a voluntary basis without government support. 
The mayor led the work; the people volunteered their labor and equip- 
ment. Professional architects had designed each undertaking, and all ap- 
peared of high quality construction. The mayor, a workman told me 
proudly, had contributed more time than anyone else to the swimming 
pool: “Over six hundred hours.” 

We inspected the swimming pool closely. It had taken two years to 
complete, and the workmen at the site — who were still putting on a few 
finishing touches — beamed with delight. I asked a stonemason why he 
had volunteered. “The mayor asked me,” he replied. “I am retired now. 
Before, no one asked me to do anything. But we didn’t have anything, 
either.” 

Was he a member of the party? “Not me. Our mayor is. But that 
is his business. He does a good job and works hard. I will vote for him, 
and so will everyone else.” 

It was apparent in Strala that the SED had struck deep popular 
roots. The relations between the Communist mayor and his constituents 
were close and congenial. He worked hard in the town’s behalf, and the 
town reciprocated. For example, 82 per cent of the adult residents had 
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contributed to the swimming pool. The pastor, who had not, stood out 
like a sore thumb. 

I discussed local politics with Mayor Kiihne. What role did the 
other parties play? “Not as much as we would like. We have difficulty 
filling our slate of candidates in the National Front. There are always 
enough SED members to go around, but CDU and LDPD members are 
too few. Whenever we can find one, he’s almost sure to get an office if 
he wants one.” 

I asked Herr Kiihne how he accounted for the lack of interest in 
the other parties. “I would like to believe that it is because the people 
know that we are right; that we are the party which corresponds to their 
interests. Unforunately, I think there are other reasons as well. First, 
lack of interest. Second, belief that the other parties are ineffective.” 


SMITH: Are the other parties ineffective? 

KUHNE: We always consult with their representatives. Our town coun- 
cillor for trade and commerce is a member of the CDU. We get along quite 
well. But my party naturally has the largest say. People understand that, and 
therefore few want to join any of the other parties. 

SMITH: Do you have trouble recruiting members for the SED? 

KUHNE: Yes, but not as much trouble as the other parties have. People 
don’t want to become involved in politics. I’ve worked hard to get them in- 
volved in the community. That we have done. But politics is something else 
again. 

SMITH: Is it perhaps because they do not believe the politics are real 
politics? Because they think it is useless? 

KUHNE: Perhaps. I know what you mean. But I think it is more that 
they want to be left alone. The people in Strala are not against us. You can see 
that for yourself. But they are not yet completely for us either. They want to 
be left alone. In the future, when they decide to take more of an interest, the 
party they will join will be our party. That is clear, I think. But just now they 
need time. Community action, yes. Politics, no, not yet. 


I was reminded of Mayor Kiihne’s statement later that week in Dres- 
den. At the invitation of Harry and Helga Ehlert, we accompanied them 
to their local election meeting preparatory to the summer’s Volkskammer 
elections. The meeting was for residents in Dresden’s 518th election pre- 
cinct, and took place in the local high school auditorium. According to 
Harry Ehlert, there were over five thousand eligible voters in the precinct. 
The auditorium was crowded, but the crowd was a curious one. I was re- 
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minded of the service I had attended in Magdeburg’s Protestant cathe- 
dral: children under fifteen, old people over fifty. Those attending the 
election meeting were in the identical age groups. There were two rows of 
children from the Free German Youth (FDJ) in their blue uniforms in 
front; the rest were “old fighters” with the party emblem proudly stuck 
in their lapels. People in the middle age groups were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

There were to be nine speakers for the evening, after which each 
would answer questions. But the questions had been submitted in ad- 
vance, and as Helga Ehlert announced (she had been selected to pre- 
side), “We can only answer the most important. Afterwards, if there are 
still questions from the floor, we will try to save some time for them.” 

The speakers were a mixed lot: Frau Professor Dr.-Ing. habil. Liese- 
lotte Herforth, rector of Dresden’s Technical University, who was stand- 
ing as the local candidate for the Volkskammer; Major General Bern- 
hard Bechler of the GDR’s military academy; Professor Wolfgang Ullrich, 
director of Dresden’s zoo and a member of the CDU; Heinz Nicolaus of 
the Dresden SED; Gerhard Knauthe, director of High School 40, where 
we were meeting, and four local SED functionaries. Frau Herforth spoke 
first, and convinced the audience of her good will. She seemed a sincere 
and earnest woman, drab but safe, and doubtless everyone would vote 
for her. 

The interesting part of the evening came when the questions were 
read. Since these had been carefully selected in advance, it gave the party 
faithful an idea of the important issues — and the proper answers. In 
retrospect it seems clear that the purpose of the meeting — and these 
meetings were duplicated throughout the GDR — was not to engage in 
active discussion of the problems confronting the state, but to explain 
the party position. The faithful could thereby alter their arguments ac- 
cordingly. Each answer was meticulously framed, and the most interesting 
was General Bechler’s handling of the Arab-Israeli war. 

General Bechler was asked about the recent Middle East conflict. 
What was the Volksarmee doing to protect the GDR from a similar 
Blitzkrieg launched by Bonn? Bechler was impressive and articulate. A 
former member of the “Free Germany” committee in Russia during the 
war, he diverted the question into a discussion of the Arab defeat. This 
he attributed to unprovoked Israeli aggression combined with the “illegal 
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assistance rendered by the imperialist powers, especially the United States, 
Great Britain and Bonn.” The Egyptian air force had been caught on the 
ground, he said, because the US Sixth Fleet had used electronic devices 
to jam the Egyptian radar. As I later advised Harry Ehlert, this was the 
most original explanation I had heard. Doubtless this also explained the 
attack on the American communications ship by Israeli torpedo boats and 
aircraft! 

Bechler was careful to avoid committing the GDR. Nasser had also 
lost because his army had not been purged of reactionary elements. The 
officers trained in the Soviet Union had not been properly utilized. Soviet 
President Podgorny, he said, was in Cairo, and the audience could be as- 
sured that the USSR would not let the Israeli aggression go unpunished. 
But Bechler offered no specifics on this score. When he concluded, he 
was given a vigorous ovation. His presentation was clear and well organ- 
ized; his use of clichés was limited — and those he resorted to were well 
chosen. I wondered whether an American major general could have done 
as well. What Bechler said, of course, was arrant nonsense. But his listen- 
ers were completely comforted. 

The other questions provided clues to the issues the party felt im- 
portant. Several questions dealt with shortages and the quality of goods 
offered in Dresden’s stores. The best explanation a party spokesman could 
come up with was the hoary excuse that it was still “a problem of distri- 
bution.” This was greeted by scattered rumbles of disapproval, until the 
“200 per cent” loyalists in the audience broke into applause. Everyone 
joined in — just as one might expect at a revival meeting. 

After two hours the audience became restless. The speakers were 
still reading their carefully prepared answers to the equally carefully pre- 
pared questions. No one had spoken from the floor. Frau Ehlert began to 
break off the meeting, announcing that they would have time for only one 
more of the prepared questions, which Frau Herforth would answer. 

I was astonished when the presiding officer was immediately called 
to task by a gentleman in the rear. He had come to ask questions, he 
said, and earlier in the evening Frau Ehlert had promised the opportunity. 
Was this going to be denied? The audience was thunderstruck. It was as 
if someone had spoken affirmatively in response to a clergyman’s rhe- 
torical challenge to “now speak or else hereafter hold his peace.” A scat- 
tering of catcalls greeted the question, but the speaker held his ground. 
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Some of the local schools were in poor repair, he said, and he wanted to 
know what his representatives intended to do about it. 

Frau Ehlert handled the outburst poorly. Obviously unprepared for 
the challenge, she proceeded to browbeat the questioner for his temerity. 
We had been here for two and a half hours, she said, and had not com- 
pleted the prepared questions. How could we possibly consider his? 

Again, to my amazement, the questioner held his ground. He refused 
to be cowed. This was an open meeting, he replied, and he was entitled 
to an answer. The audience was visibly distressed, and I was astonished 
that no one sympathized with the questioner. But Frau Herforth saved 
the day. She would be happy, she said, to remain afterwards and meet 
with all who were interested. This proved effective. The questioner seemed 
satisfied, and Frau Herforth did, in fact, stay for over an hour and dis- 
cussed the school problem with the ten or twelve people interested. To 
Frau Herforth’s credit, she took advantage of the opportunity presented 
by the determined questioner to conduct a genuine discussion. But as the 
audience’s initial discomfiture suggests, the road in the GDR from rote 
formal meetings to free public discussions is a long one. That the ques- 
tioner persisted, and that his persistence paid off, suggests that first steps 
are being taken. But the lower party functionaries remain a major stum- 
bling block. They cannot adjust to free discussion; neither can they ad- 
mit that legitimate dissent exists. The result gives East German politics a 
curious artificiality. Differences of opinion are not repressed by police 
terror, but at the same time they are not encouraged. The result is that 
what passes for politics in East Germany is a process of autointoxication 
whereby all who participate applaud as loud as possible to screw up one 
another’s courage. 

Thus the GDR press and television deluge their public with appeals 
for solidarity. The threat from West Germany is magnified out of all pro- 
portion, and devout party members spend a good deal of their time con- 
soling one another. The shrillness of the GDR news media is an example 
of what surely approaches mass hysteria. The “class enemies” supposedly 
lurk everywhere. That so much space is devoted to threats against the 
state clearly suggests uncertainty within the SED concerning the extent of 
its popular acceptance. Mayor Kiihne of Strala is an exception. He knows 
how his constituents feel. Doubtless his example is repeated in many other 
small towns and villages in East Germany today. But the intensity with 
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which Neues Deutschland appeals to its readers to participate in political 
life suggests that few in the party leadership have duplicated Mayor 
Kiihne’s achievement. 

It further suggests that basic political questions remain unanswered. 
In the West, for example, little attention is devoted to popular justifica- 
tions of the form of the state. Canada and Belgium are exceptions, but 
they are exceptions precisely because the form of the state has been called 
into question. In the East, the Soviet Union devotes little time to such 
discussions because there too the pattern has been set. Basic questions 
about the nature of government have been resolved. The Wall, it would 
seem, should have resolved that difficulty in the GDR. Certainly it has 
convinced the population that there is no alternative. The SED seems less 
sure. Thus the perennial exercise in collective frenzy to allay one anoth- 
er’s doubts. In no European country is the political tenor of news media 
as high-pitched as in the GDR. In few European countries is there less 
reason. And in this sense, the party’s apparent lag may be the last and 
best weapon in the arsenal of the West. For their continued shrillness of- 
ten makes them ridiculous to their own people. 

The extent of the artificiality of East German political life was best 
expressed in our meeting with the leadership of the Dresden National 
Front. The episode took place at the close of our stay in Dresden, at the 
headquarters of the NDPD, the National Democratic Party of Germany. 
Present were Gerhard Opitz, secretary of the Dresden National Front, 
and a member of the SED; Gunter Zartung, district leader of the NDPD; 
Arndt Geissler of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDPD); and Herta 
Mierzawski of the League of German Women (BDF). It was the week 
before the July 2 elections, and one would have assumed a politician’s 
life would have been a busy one. But the party representatives seemed 
relaxed and unhurried, and we talked amiably for three hours. 

I was especially curious about the role of the lesser parties, and the 
way they worked together in the National Front. How were the candi- 
dates selected? By whom were they chosen? And whom did they repre- 
sent? Gunther Zartung answered first. “Each party is allotted a quota of 
seats in each election. The Socialist Unity Party generally gets 40 per 
cent. Each of the four other parties gets 10 per cent. The women’s or- 
ganization, the Free German Youth, and the labor union (FDGB) also 
get 10 per cent. This totals 110 per cent, but often one of the five par- 
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ties is not represented. In Dresden, for example, the Farmers’ Party 
would not appear. In other areas, the LDPD or the NDPD might not 
field candidates. Should all of the parties be present, then the percentages 
are reduced in the same ratio: four for the SED, one each for each of the 
other parties and organizations.” 


SMITH: In reality then, this gives the SED seven representatives to each 
representative of the other parties since the representatives of the women, 
youth, and labor organizations are usually SED members. 

ZARTUNG: Often that is true, yes. But don’t forget, our parties do not act 
like bourgeois opposition parties. 

SMITH: How do your parties act? 

ZARTUNG: All very much the same. We agree completely with the goals 
of the SED, we recognize its leadership role, and we help to implement our 
collective decisions. 

SMITH: Then there are no differences on policy between your parties and 
the SED? 

ZARTUNG: That is correct. We agree on questions of policy. The differ- 
ence is that we represent different elements in the population. Groups who for 
one reason or another could not support the SED. 

SMITH: In other words, the difference between the parties in the GDR 
relates to the elements from which they are chosen, not to the goals and pol- 
icies they support. 

ZARTUNG: That is exactly correct. Our task, you might say, is to keep 
our people informed. That is our representative function. We represent differ- 
ent sections of society. 

SMITH: But you do not differ with the SED on policy? 

ZARTUNG: No. We agree with aims and purposes of the workers’ and 
peasants’ state, therefore, we agree with the leading role of the SED, which is 
their party. Our duty is to help it carry out its decisions. 


I returned to the question of how candidates were chosen. Zartung 
again replied. “After the number of seats for each party has been deter- 
mined, it is up to that party to select its representatives.” When I asked 
how each party accomplished that, Zartung replied that the choice was 
made by the party’s central committee. “In Dresden, that means my of- 
fice for the NDPD.” 

I asked what criteria his party looked for in its candidates. Zartung 
replied that they sought someone “who would make a good representa- 
tive. Someone who is well known and has a record of achievement. Some- 
one, in other words, who is prominent and will give stature to the party.” 
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sMiTH: Are the opinions of the candidate taken into account? 


ZARTUNG: Yes, of course. That is the first thing. Naturally no one could 
be considered as a candidate who did not agree with the purposes of the party. 


SMITH: And the purposes of the party are to give effect to the leadership 
provided by the SED? To further the ends of the state? 


ZARTUNG: Exactly. 


sMITH: What element in the population does the NDPD represent? The 
same element as in the Federal Republic? 


ZARTUNG: Of course we have no Nazis here. But we have former Nazis 
and army officers, and many old nationalists. These are the people from whom 
our candidates are chosen. The SED could not reach these people. Our party 
can. 


SMITH: In other words, your constituency is drawn from the same ele- 
ments who support the NDPD in West Germany. 


ZARTUNG: Yes, except that our former Nazis have all repented. But you 
are right that the strata are the same. 


I asked about the forthcoming election. I had seen references, I 
said, that candidates could be removed or struck off the list by the voters. 
Was this true? Herr Opitz replied that this was true. Yesterday, he said, 
they had removed a candidate of the youth organization (FDJ). “His 
name was Wolfgang Guatzy, and his background was not what it should 
have been. He had been involved in some trouble once. Some of his fel- 
low workers questioned this, and so he voluntarily stepped down. The 
FDI has just named a replacement for him this morning.” 

I remarked that the removal occurred on personal grounds. Did it 
ever occur that a candidate was removed or struck off for his opinion? 
“It could be done,” said Opitz, “but it has never happened.” 

In the coming Volkskammer election there were 583 candidates for 
434 seats. Did this mean that some seats were contested or that some 
candidates might be struck off? “It is always possible, of course, that a 
candidate may be struck off,” replied Opitz. “But it is very, very unlikely. 
The reason there are more candidates than seats is that 149 persons are 
standing as alternates. The 434 member seats are filled. The others are 
alternates for these 434. There are no contests.” 

In Berlin, I had been told that there was great give-and-take at the 
local election meetings where the candidates were chosen. I had visited 
one such meeting in Dresden, I said, and failed to find this give-and-take. 
At what level did it operate? There was a long silence after which Opitz 
spoke. “Our candidates are selected by democratic means. Anyone can 
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object to them who wishes to. If they bring these objections to our atten- 
tion, we look into the charge to see if it is justified. If it is true, the can- 
didate is removed.” 


SMITH: But could we review the procedure by which a candidate is 
selected? 


opirz: The candidates are selected by the National Front in accordance 
with the ratio we discussed. 


SMITH: And this means that each party nominates its own? 
OPITZ: Yes, subject to the approval of the National Front. 


SMITH: And the selection in each party is made by the central com- 
mittee of that party? 


OPITZ: Yes, subject of course to the approval of the entire membership. 


SMITH: And the names are placed before each party’s central committee 
by the local party executive. 


opitz: That is correct. 


SMITH: How many members of the LDPD or the NDPD are there in 
Dresden? 


ZARTUNG: We never discuss membership figures. Our figures are never 
made public. 


SMITH: Would I be correct to assume that this is because there are not 
very many? 

ZARTUNG: I am sorry, but we cannot discuss our membership figures with 
you. 


It was clear after my visit to the Dresden National Front that it was 
impossible to view elections in East Germany in Western democratic 
terms. There was little indication in 1967 that the procedural changes 
adopted in other East European countries, such as the nomination of 
more candidates than there are vacancies, loomed imminent in the GDR. 
As Mr. Opitz remarked, the additional candidates for the Volkskammer 
were alternates. They were running for positions as alternates. They were 
not nominated for principal seats. Thus the number of candidates (583) 
corresponded precisely to the number of principal seats (434), plus the 
number of alternate posts (149). There was no possibility that an alter- 
nate might defeat a principal for a seat. 

I also found no indication of democratic free choice in the selection 
of candidates. The standard Communist argument that the election might 
not be democratic, but that the initial selection process was, seemed ei- 
ther wishful thinking or empty rhetoric. 
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From the response of the representatives of the National Front in 
Dresden it was clear that organized political opposition did not and could 
not exist in the GDR. The entire political structure reflects the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which in operational terms means the dictator- 
ship of the SED — the party of the proletariat. The four other parties and 
the mass organization exist not to oppose, not to offer alternatives, but to 
co-opt other sectors of the population into the political fabric. Their rep- 
resentative function reflects the element of the population from which 
they are chosen: the NDPD, former Nazis and officers; the CDU, Chris- 
tians and other non-Marxists; the LDPD, tradesmen, skilled artisans, and 
liberals; the DBD, farmers and agricultural workers. The primary pur- 
pose of the other parties is to transmit government decisions downward 
to their respective groups. The upward transmission of alternative poli- 
cies plays a decidedly secondary role. As our earlier discussions with 
Gerald Gétting on the conscientious objector law indicated, this second- 
ary role exists, but must be acted out deferentially within the confines of 
a state frankly based on the dictatorship of a particular class, and hence 
a particular party. There is room for alternative suggestions, but not very 
much. 

The other parties play a role in the selection of candidates, but this 
too can be misleading. Since membership figures are never revealed, and 
since many SED politicians openly refer to the shortage of candidates 
from other parties — particularly in local elections — it would be wrong 
to assume that the four non-Communist parties are much more than pa- 
per organizations presided over by a state-supported bureaucracy. This 
does not mean that these paper organizations are oblivious to the atti- 
tudes and opinions of those strata of the population from which they are 
chosen. They are not. But equally, they are not truly representative of 
those strata in the sense of possessing a freely given mandate. To become 
a CDU or LDPD or NDPD politician in East Germany requires only the 
desire. Offices, it would appear, can be had for the asking. 

The Volkskammer elections on July 2, 1967, did nothing to offset 
this analysis. The government sought a massive turnout — as it always 
does — not to register choice, but to evidence approval. The election be- 
comes a plebiscite for or against the state, and the candidates running 
are naturally “for.” The greatest danger in such an election is apathy: a 
stay-home vote becomes a negative vote. Thus the pressure for a large 
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turnout. But the pressure is not direct, there is no police terror or intim- 
idation. Citizens are exhorted continuously for several weeks beforehand 
to be sure to vote. In effect, all do. And they do so for a variety of rea- 
sons, not the least of which may be genuine approval. Only it is not an 
election as we know it. The entire system must be accepted or rejected 
en bloc. There is no room for marginal distinctions — for choices among 
contenders within the same system. And rather than reject the system 
en bloc — as the people could by staying home — they troop to the polls 
and register their accord. 

In brief, the candidates of the National Front were returned to the 
Volkskammer on July 2, with 99.93 per cent of the votes cast. Of 11 mil- 
lion voters, only 2,746 cast invalid ballots, and 8,005 cast negative bal- 
lots. This does not mean that had there been degrees of choice within the 
system that the National Front would have scored with such unanimity. It 
also does not mean that the people of East Germany were forced to the 
polls to vote for a regime they despised. It simply means that, given the 
range of choice permitted, the voters preferred to stick with what they 
had, rather than reject the system completely. The election was a pleb- 
iscite for the system, it was not an election of parliamentary candidates. 


Table 23. Volkskammer Election, July 2, 1967 


Registered voters 11,341,729 

Total voting 11,208,816 (98.82%) 
Valid ballots 11,205,270 (99.98%) 
For the National Front 11,197,265 (99.93%) 
Against the National Front 8,005 ( 0.07%) 


SOURCE: Neues Deutschland, July 4, 1967, p. 1. 


The members of the East German Volkskammer, like the members 
of the Supreme Soviet in Russia, are the notables of the GDR. Their task 
is to represent, but representation assumes an entirely different aspect. 
The participatory aspect declines, while the symbolic aspect increases. 
Debate goes on, but within the constraints of system predicated on the 
permanent ascendancy of one class: the proletariat. But just as the termi- 
nology of class war has become increasingly irrelevant in East Germany, 
so a political system based on that premise runs the same risk. 


3: 


Education 


‘s HE HISTORY OF POSTWAR education in East Germany is the history 
of change. First, the anti-Nazi reforms of 1945 and 1946. Second, 
the gradual socialist takeover from 1946 onward. Third, the structural 
modifications of the early Sixties. Taken together, these reforms have sig- 
nificantly altered the traditional pattern of German education. Taken in- 
dependently, each represents a major step on Ulbricht’s road to legiti- 
macy. For the educational changes have been truly popular in East Ger- 
many, and naturally, the government has been the beneficiary. 
Contemporary education in the GDR patterns itself along US and 
Soviet lines, rather than the classlines of Western Europe. There is no 
“track” formula; everyone attends the same type of secondary school, and 
ten years’ basic education is mandatory. In West Germany, on the other 
hand, students are divided after the fourth grade into three different cate- 
gories: the Volksschule, for those who intend to become manual work- 
ers; the so-called Mittelschule, for those aiming for lower white collar oc- 
cupations; and the Gymnasium, for the lucky few who will attend col- 
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lege. The Volksschule ends at Grade 8; the Mittelschule at Grade 10, the 
Gymnasium at Grade 13. Traditionally each branch is housed separately; 
social distinctions are rigid. In 1964, 73 per cent of all fifth-grade pupils 
in the Federal Republic went to Volksschulen, 10 per cent to Mittel- 
schulen, and 17 per cent to the Gymnasia.* Of a total school population 
of seven million, only fifty thousand were in their final year of the Gym- 
nasia. Less than half of these would go on to a university.? 

In East Germany, primary education is also four years. But after- 
wards, all students attend a consolidated “polytechnical” high school 
through the tenth grade. Upon completion, the best students are se- 
lected for two additional years of high school, and then a university. Selec- 
tion of those to go to a university is made only after the tenth grade, not 
after the fourth. This is a decided advantage to those from humble social 
origins, who otherwise might have been sorted out six years earlier. 

There are several other fundamental differences between the East 
and West German school systems. In East Germany, students at the poly- 
technical schools undergo the equivalent of four hours of practical work 
each week. In West Germany, students in the Gymnasia not only have 
no such opportunity, but imbibe a haughty condescension toward manual 
labor. In East Germany, 46 per cent of all university students come from 
working-class backgrounds; in West Germany, less than 7 per cent. Fi- 
nally, in East Germany, almost 60 per cent of all children have attended 
some form of preschool education such as kindergartens, or nurseries. In 
West Germany, less than 20 per cent.? The primary reason for the dif- 
ference is the number of working mothers in East Germany; the educa- 
tional implications are difficult to determine. At a minimum, it suggests 
that considerably more children in the GDR have been exposed to formal 
instruction earlier than in the West, including instruction in the goals and 
purposes of “socialist society.” This further suggests that the inculcation 
of socialist ideals becomes increasingly pervasive. Since 1947, the num- 
ber of kindergartens in the GDR has quadrupled. The number of spaces 
has almost tripled. For every 100 children in East Germany in 1966, 
there were 44.1 full-time kindergarten seats. By 1970, the figure is ex- 
pected to approach 70. 

The initial change to which East German education was subjected 
was the denazification process of 1945. According to GDR sources, over 
40,000 school teachers and administrators were dismissed for Fascist com- 
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plicity. Their place was taken by thousands of new teachers (Neulehrer) 
recruited overnight. The Neulehrer were politically reliable, but hardly 
qualified. The first year they barely stayed ahead of their classes, and 
standards sagged noticeably. But gradually the new teachers adapted; those 
who could not were removed; and by the mid-Fifties East Germany’s 
teaching standards had regained prewar levels. 

We met several of the “new teachers” in 1967. They were twenty 
years older now, and those still in teaching hold responsible positions. 
Herr Heuer is principal of the polytechnical high school in Radeberg; 
Erwin Herlitzius, whom we have described earlier, is director of the 
Institute for Philosophy at Dresden’s Technical University. Both are 
extremely able men who have contributed considerably to East German 
education: Herlitzius as the GDR’s leading authority on the application 
of contemporary scientific techniques to the study of philosophy; Herr 
Heuer as a locally prominent school administrator. And for both, so- 
cialism has been the avenue of their advancement. 

“Those were difficult times,” recalled Heuer. “I was never more than 
one lesson ahead of the class. I worked my head off. The next year was 
better. We attended courses ourselves. Study and teach, study and teach. 
Gradually, those who were unable to keep up were weeded out. We 
established a new system. The old Nazis were thrown out, and the 
Neulehrer were loyal to the people. In retrospect, I think we have a 
great deal to be happy about.” 

There is good reason to believe that the early East German educa- 
tional reforms have attained considerable popularity.* Because the early 
reforms have now been superseded, there is little reason to go into them 
in detail. In essence, the rudiments of a single system were established, 
mandatory vocational education was introduced, and preference for ad- 
vanced training was given to children from working class backgrounds. 

The exclusion from high school of children from bourgeois back- 
grounds was the great misfortune of the original reforms. First, there 
were insufficient workers’ and farmers’ children qualified to do higher 
study. Second, the exclusion contributed immeasurably to the exodus of 
qualified people from the East: “ If our children can’t go to school here, 
why should we stay?” Third, it threatened to alienate all intellectuals and 
professionals, regardless of political belief. And the Soviet Zone, unlike 
the Soviet Union, was not large enough to endure that alienation. 
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I asked Paul Wandel about the exclusion, since he became Minister 
of Education shortly thereafter. “Yes, we made a lot of mistakes in the 
early days. We did not yet know what it meant to govern a state. We 
were too theoretical. We did not appreciate sufficiently that a state needs 
more than workers and farmers; that it needs the loyalty of all its citizens. 

“In fact, we learned two things. First, that the exclusion measure 
was unwise and threatened to give the entire educational reform a bad 
name. Second, that the introduction of socialism into Germany had to 
take account of German traditions and habits. Notice how carefully we 
moved in agriculture, for example, or regarding private ownership.” 

Another aspect of the original East German reform was the estab- 
lishment of an extensive program of adult education. Evening and cor- 
respondence classes were organized, and workers were especially en- 
couraged to attend. Today, the German Democratic Republic spends 
almost three times as much per capita on adult education as West Ger- 
many, and professional and trade schools loom significantly larger on the 
citizen’s horizon. Workers in all callings are encouraged to “qualify,” and 
this usually means addditional evening courses. Factories are also en- 
couraged to grant leaves of absence to workers for full-time attendance 
at high schools and universities. Indeed, many of the young teachers we 
met had once been workers. Not surprisingly, all were fervent party 
members — usually the most loyal of the loyal — and clearly identified 
the SED as the benefactor responsible for their good fortune. Most could 
not believe that the same opportunities for mobility existed in the United 
States. 

In some ways the most desirable aspects of the GDR’s educa- 
tional system are the source of its greatest difficulties. In the class- 
conscious German milieu, the single-track system with its emphasis on 
the practical application of knowledge has eroded traditional academic 
prejudices against manual labor. But the very emphasis on things prac- 
tical often led to overspecialization and the downgrading of broad, gen- 
eral studies. Schools tended to become trade schools, fitting their gradu- 
ates for particular callings. Thought processes and the mastery of funda- 
mentals often were ignored in deference to the demands of teaching 
mechanical skills. 

The new polytechnical schools combat this deficiency. The curricu- 
lum is appropriately general, and the learning of particular trades is sub- 
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ordinated to overall academic performance. Nevertheless, students are 
still expected to become conversant with manual labor, although a time- 
consuming formal apprenticeship is no longer required as part of the 
course of study. 

It has been fashionable in the West — particularly in West Ger- 
man circles— to decry the manual training aspects of East German 
education as the bitter fruits of a backward economy: students were 
needed in factories and fields, it is said, thus they were removed from the 
classroom. My experience in the GDR has been exactly the opposite. 
Rather than assisting in material production, the students are distinct 
liabilities: they do more damage than good. For every two or three stu- 
dents in a factory or farm, one regular worker is required to look after 
them. Thus the GDR’s manual training program becomes expensive. The 
benefits do not derive from immediate production results; rather from 
long-term social and political gains. 

That the present emphasis in the GDR rests on the academic side 
of the school curriculum seems clear. Early tendencies toward over- 
specialization have come under increasing public attack. At the VII 
Party Congress, Walter Ulbricht repeatedly stressed the necessity for 
broad, humanist development. “A general education can no longer be 
restricted to mastering modern production forces,” said Ulbricht, but 
must ‘“‘ become an essential area of creative, intellectual and cultural 
activity through which the citizens of the GDR will form their own 
personalities.” 5 

The primary tasks which Ulbricht set for the East German education 
system reflected this concern: 


— A solid basic education in nature and society. 

— The development of a broad intellectual ability, especially the 
ability to acquire knowledge independently. 

— The imparting of literary and aesthetic knowledge and ability, 
and the creation of the need to be personally active in the in- 
tellectual and cultural fields.* 


The standard curriculum of the East German polytechnical school 
is shown in Table 24. Children are generally eleven years old when they 
enter, and remain through age sixteen. The ten-year curriculum is man- 
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datory, although a student may drop out after eight years with the per- 
mission of school authorities. In 1966, 91 per cent of such dropouts 
signed apprentice agreements with particular industries.? I visited ap- 
prentice training schools at the Riesa Steel Works and the Carl Zeiss 
Optical Works in Jena. Training generally was for three years; the ap- 
prentices were paid a minimal wage during that period (usually one 
hundred marks a month), and shop instruction alternated with class- 
room time. I was impressed both with the seriousness of the training, and 
the relative youth of those undergoing it. Many were sixteen and seven- 
teen. The feeling among those with whom we talked seemed to be that 
they wanted to begin earning a living (usually in a skilled trade) as 
soon as possible. There was little of the indecision endemic in affluent 
Western society. 

The curriculum of the polytechnical school stresses scientific courses. 
Five to six hours of mathematics are required each week, plus chemistry, 
biology and physics. The socialist equivalent of civics is required only in 
the last two years. This does not mean that the ideas of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism are not transmitted in the schools until then. To the contrary. The 
ideas of socialism, the premises of the East German state, pervade the 
entire course of study. In no other aspect of our stay in the GDR did 
we encounter so many party members as in our visits to various poly- 
technical high schools. Detailed figures of party membership by par- 
ticular professions unfortunately are not available. Were they available, 
they doubtless would show a disproportionate concentration of SED 
members in the teaching profession, particularly at the secondary-school 
level. 

Much of the inculcation of socialist ideas seeps in during the Rus- 
sian language courses which are mandatory for every student from the 
fifth grade onward. In the fifth and sixth grades, this amounts to five or 
six hours per week. Only in the seventh grade is a second foreign lan- 
guage possible. This is not a substitute for Russian, but must be taken 
in addition. At the polytechnical high school in Radeberg, 30 per cent 
of all seventh- and eighth-grade pupils were taking a second language, 
usually English. This generally is true throughout the GDR. A third 
language may be elected by those who go on to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades — and this usually is French. 

At Radeberg we observed a history lesson on the origins of the 
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Table 24. Classroom Hours per Week, Grades 5-10, 1967 





Grade 

Subject 5 6 7 8 9 10 
German 7 6 5 5 5 4 
History 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Civics _ — _ _ 1 2 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 1 
Russian 6 5 4 3 3 3 
Mathematics 6 6 6 5 5 5 
Physics —_ 3 2 3 3 4 
Astronomy ~- — — — — 1 
Chemistry — — 2 3 3 4 
Biology 3 2 2 2 2 2 
Practical work 2 2 3 4 4 4 
Technical drawing — — 1 1 1 1 
Drawing 1 1 1 1 1 — 
Music 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Gym 3 3 wd 2 2 2 

TOTAL HOURS 32 3 33 34 35 36 
Elective: 
2nd foreign lang. 4 3 3 2 


souRCE: W. Rosenkranz, ef al., Bildung fiir Alle (Dresden: Verlag Zeit 
im Bild, 1966), p. 21. 


First World War. The Radeberg Polytechnical High School is a ten class 
school on the outskirts of Dresden. The school was built in 1963, 
houses eight hundred students and a staff of forty-six teachers. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the children come from working class homes. 
The four hours of practical training required in the upper years generally 
takes place at the Ravena Electrical Works — just opposite the school, 
where the students receive instruction in electronics. The school building 
compares favorably to the first generation of post-World War II schools 
constructed in the United States: few frills, but well-lit, airy and func- 
tional. I was favorably impressed with the extensive array of teaching 
aids, and the history lesson we observed was punctuated with numerous 
slides projected onto a screen in the front of the classroom. I was told 
that this was a typical technique in history classes. 

The visit to Radeberg was arranged by Frau Resch of the Dresden 
National Front. We were accompanied both by Frau Resch and Fraulein 
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Freigang. When we arrived, we were met by Herr Heuer, the school 
director, and Herr Wehner, whose class we would visit. The pupils had 
not been advised of our coming. 

The first thing that struck me in the school was the prevalence of 
SED party emblems; virtually every male teacher we encountered wore 
a party button on his lapel. Herr Heuer, a trim man in his early fifties, 
was of course a party member also. He welcomed us warmly. I found 
him able, tactful, and interested: an ideal administrator. 

Herr Wehner was ten or fifteen years younger than Heuer, active, 
highly motivated, and “200 per cent” loyal to the SED. A former worker, 
Wehner had continued his education at nights, and finally was selected 
by his factory to attend university full time. At the time he was married 
and had two children, but the factory continued to pay his full wages, 
plus his educational expenses. 

The history class was for eighth-graders, and today’s lesson dealt 
with the origins of World War I. When Herr Wehner entered the class- 
room, the students rose at their benches. There were thirty or so, di- 
vided evenly between boys and girls. All looked two years younger 
than their American eighth-grade counterparts. Wehner greeted the class 
authoritatively with the Free German Youth motto: “Friendship.” The 
class responded somewhat less enthusiastically with the same. 

Several things came to my attention. First, the elaborate library 
each pupil carried (all furnished by the school): a dictionary, a large 
atlas, a special vocabulary workbook, and two nicely bound history texts. 
Second, the students’ dress: clean, neat, and for the most part, new. 
These were predominantly workers’ children. I saw no indication of 
poverty or hardship. Third, the classroom behavior. Perhaps it was be- 
cause visitors were present, but the boys and girls seemed unusually well- 
behaved. Perhaps too well-behaved, for Herr Wehner had a very dy- 
namic style. The students were clearly cowed. 

The lesson was predictable. Wehner did an excellent job of weaving 
the antecedent causes of the war together, and I wondered how the same 
material would have been treated in West Germany: the nature of society 
in Imperial Germany, the role of the Prussian monarchy and the army, 
the Sammlungspolitik of William II, the system of diplomatic alliances, 
mobilization and the Schlieffen Plan. But equally predictable, Wehner’s 
presentation was scarcely dispassionate or objective. His tone had a 
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shrillness curiously out of place. World War I was a class struggle, 
brought on by the inevitable contradictions of capitalism. The German 
“monopoly-capitalists” and Prussian militarism caused the war; and mil- 
lions of German workers lost their lives as a result. But he ignored the 
voting of war credits by the German Social Democrats in 1914, and 
tarred Bismarck with the same brush as William II. 

Wehner spent a large portion of the hour on the horrors of the war 
itself. This was illustrated with appropriate photographs flashed on the 
screen in front. Generally, Wehner lectured, though occasionally he asked 
questions of his audience. The students appeared lethargic, and I com- 
forted myself that Wehner’s enthusiasm seemed to be counterproductive. 
Rather than convincing the students, his shrillness made them skeptical. 
Instead of winning the class, I increasingly came to feel, he was losing 
them. His message was too blatantly propagandistic, even for eighth- 
graders. 

An example of the propaganda content of the lesson occurred when 
discussing the war itself. The German Army, said Wehner, had used 
poison gas extensively, “just as the Americans are doing in Vietnam.” 
It was not the first reference to Vietnam which Wehner had made, but 
the previous ones, I felt, had been within the bounds of legitimate criti- 
cism. But now he was making a patently false claim, and using our pres- 
ence, as Americans, to buttress it. If we said nothing, the students could 
only interpret our silence as consent. They would be left with the impres- 
sion that the US was, in fact, using poison gas in Vietnam. 

I told Herr Heuer, who was next to me, that Wehner not only was 
incorrect, but had taken advantage of our presence to make such a charge. 
Either I must be given an opportunity to set the record straight, or we 
would leave at that point. 

Heuer’s position was not an enviable one. He could not overrule 
a teacher in front of his own class; neither could he let his American 
guest leave with a bad impression. To his credit, Heuer rose to the occa- 
sion. To the obvious discomfiture of Wehner, Heuer agreed that he would 
make a statement himself at the end of class. First he introduced us to 
the class. Then, Heuer said he would like to be sure that everyone had 
understood the lesson properly. “The girl who answered Herr Wehner’s 
question by saying that the United States was using poison gas in Viet- 
nam was incorrect. The United States has been using napalm and other 
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chemical agents, some of which have often killed people, but it is not 
using poison gas as the Germans did in World War I.” 

As we left the class, I told Herr Heuer I could understand why he 
had been made a director, for he had handled the situation superbly. The 
false statement had been placed in the mouth of an anonymous pupil, 
not the teacher, and Heuer had corrected it. Under the circumstances, 
this was all that I could ask for. I was favorably impressed by Heuer’s 
willingness to correct matters once I insisted on it, and I am sure that 
the students left with a clear understanding of what the truth was. On 
the other hand, I am not sure what the implications are for East German 
education. Do all history lessons take advantage of previous atrocities 
to castigate the US unfairly regarding Vietnam? Or did Herr Wehner 
simply try to take advantage of my presence to make his assault? 

After class was over, we met with Heuer, Wehner, and the school’s 
party secretary in Heuer’s office. Surprisingly, Wehner was more agree- 
able than before, and we had a useful two-hour discussion about the 
teaching professions in East Germany and the United States. My hosts 
were interested in specifics: how many hours did a high school teacher 
teach in America, what was the pay, how well could one live on that, 
how much preparation was required? They were also interested in social 
conditions in American schools. Could working-class children go to col- 
lege? Were all schools overcrowded? Why were slum schools allowed to 
exist? I found my questioners poorly informed on US conditions, but 
eager to listen. Their perspective was slanted by GDR news media, and 
too often they confused the ugly aberration with normality. 

They were especially curious why Negro children were systemati- 
cally discriminated against, but accepted the fact that the problem was 
one of long standing and could not be solved overnight. They were out- 
spoken in their praise of President Kennedy, and felt his assassination 
had been a major tragedy. “Kennedy understood the world today,” said 
Heuer. “He understood what coexistence means; we all thought that 
he was a man we could trust. Even at the time of the missile crisis we 
had trust in him. Do you think it was really Oswald who killed him?” 

Teachers in East Germany are comparatively well paid, although 
not quite so well as in West Germany. In terms of purchasing power, 
however, the average East German teacher probably lives better in com- 
parison to the rest of the GDR’s population than the West German 
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teacher. A beginning primary school teacher in the GDR earns 515 
marks ($129) a month. This rises gradually to 800 ($200) marks. In 
secondary and advanced secondary schools the maximum is 1,250 marks 
($312). In addition, teachers receive a special supplement for their own 
children, plus a 30 per cent across-the-board tax reduction. In general, 
the training of teachers in the GDR has kept pace with the demand. 
Teacher-pupil ratios tend to be slightly lower than in the West, and 
the average class size runs to twenty-seven. In 1960, the last one-teacher 
village school was abolished in East Germany. 


Table 25. Polytechnical High Schools (including special schools, 
grades I-10), 1951-1966 


Students Average 
Schools Students Teachers per Teacher Class Size 
1951 10,245 2,514,000 75,119 35.1 34.0 
1955 11,007 1,883,400 75,572 24.9 26.8 
1960 9,729 2,059,043 86,350 23.8 271 
1965 8,883 2,452,582 121,580 20.0 27.0 
1966 8,636 2,464,530 124,624 19.8 26.7 


souRCcE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 464; SJDDR: 1955, pp. 63-64. 


A university education remains the primary avenue of social mo- 
bility in East Germany, and 14 per cent of all secondary-school stu- 
dents go on to complete the eleventh and twelth grades, and then enter 
a university. Including evening and correspondence-course students, the 
GDR boasts 62.3 university students per every 10,000 inhabitants — 
the highest in Central and Western Europe. Considering only full-time 
students, the GDR still exceeds the Federal Republic — by almost a 
third — in the proportion of young people between the ages of twenty 
and thirty in universities.® Even Walter Ulbricht admits that young peo- 
ple in the GDR do not have it easy. “On the contrary, we demand more 
of our young people now than ever before.” ® 

On the other hand, scholarships and other material incentives are 
readily available, and 82 per cent of all university students are on scholar- 
ships, ranging from 140 to 450 marks monthly. Children of workers 
and farmers receive a flat 190 marks, plus being eligible for additional 
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grants for high academic standing. An additional 13 per cent of all uni- 
versity students are partially subsidized by the state, usually by the firm 
for which they were working. And for the 95 per cent of the students 
receiving financial assistance, all university fees are waived; attendance 
is free. For the remaining 5 per cent, fees are minimal. 


Table 26. Full-Time College and University Students, 1951-1966 





Students per 
Total Women On Scholarship 10,000 Inhabitants * 
1951 27,822 6,510 24,484 17.2 
1955 60,148 17,650 53,146 41.7 
1960 69,129 21,900 61,684 59.0 
1965 74,896 23,354 62,969 63.8 
1966 74,777 24,186 61,470 62.3 


* Includes evening and correspondence students. 
souRCE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 476. 


Nevertheless, one notices increasing evidence that class distinctions 
are becoming more rigid. Granted that mobility remains great; granted 
that the road to higher education is open to all; granted that the state 
actively encourages able students — regardless of parental backgrounds 
— to go to a university. Nevertheless, GDR statistics clearly indicate that 
the proportion of students of working-class origins is declining. Since 
1960, the proportion of working-class students among total university 
students has declined by one-fifth. On the other hand, the percentage of 
students coming from the farms has almost doubled. The increase among 
children of the “intelligentsia” is equally large. In 1960, 17.8 per cent 
of all university students came from the intelligentsia; by 1966, the 
figure had risen to 30.2 per cent.*° This may suggest a selective process at 
work; the most competent sons of the working class already have been 
winnowed out. But whatever the implications for the working class, it 
clearly suggests that a new intelligentsia is perpetuating itself. The “new 
men” of the GDR are concerned about nothing so much as the education 
of their children. This came out in virtually every conversation we had. 
Education is free, but every member of the intelligentsia — Geyer, Her- 
litzius, Dieterich, Warner — wanted to be certain that his children were 
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prepared. In talking with those whose children were about ready to enter 
universities, I often thought I was talking to colleagues in America de- 
sirous of enrolling their offspring in Princeton or Yale. The fact that the 
number of farmers’ children in universities is now double what it was in 
1960 is also quite interesting, and further attests the rising affluence on 
the farms —an affluence flowing directly from the success of collec- 
tivization. 

Nevertheless, the emphasis on technical subjects continues to be- 
devil higher education in the GDR. Table 27 indicates the breakdown 
of university students by academic discipline from 1953 to 1966. Note 
that the areas of largest increase have been in education, (302 per cent) 
engineering and technical studies (220 per cent) and medicine (170 per 
cent). Less than half as many students are enrolled in philosophy and 
linguistics as formerly, and less than two-thirds in art. Even in 1953, the 
number in philosophy and linguistics was little more than one-fourth of 
those in engineering. By 1966, for every student in philosophical facul- 
ties, eighteen were enrolled in engineering. 


Table 27. University Students, by Discipline, 1953-1966 


Number of Students 


1953 1963 1966 
Mathematics and natural science 7,360 8,635 8,142 
Engineering and technology 8,913 19,030 19,579 
Agriculture 3,607 5,363 5,908 
Medicine 5,920 13,005 10,058 
Dentistry 1,206 1,685 2,075 
Economics and law 5,971 5,895 5,337 
Philosophy and linguistics 2,497 1,623 1,143 
Art 1,668 1,562 1,152 
Physical education 365 503 474 
Theology 897 592 613 
Education 6,676 20,522 20,296 


souRCE: SJDDR: 1955, pp. 66-68; SJDDR: 1964, pp. 452-453; SJDDR: 
1967, pp. 477-479. 


The amount of money devoted to university education in the GDR 
is exceedingly high. Faculty teaching loads are light — four hours per 
week for the senior men — and research funds are plentiful. Based on 
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official East and West German statistics, the GDR spends half again 
as much on each university student as the Federal Republic. In 1963, 
the last year for which comparable figures are available, the GDR de- 
voted almost 10,000 marks ($2,500) per student, as compared to 6,450 
($1,612) in the Federal Republic. Based on comparative figures com- 
piled by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the GDR devoted 6 per cent of its total national income to 
educational purposes, versus 3.7 per cent in the Federal Republic (and 
6.8 per cent in the United States).1? In terms of per capita expenditures, 
East Germany spends 264 marks ($66) per person on education; West 
Germany 206 marks ($51). The more important point is that education 
— and monies spent on education — loom just as large, if not larger, in 
the East as in the West. Admittedly, this in itself cannot tell the full story 
of the quality of East German education. In the humanities and social 
sciences, there is good reason to believe that the GDR lags considerably 
behind, not the least because of the restrictions imposed on free inquiry. 
But in terms of the national effort mounted for education, East Germany 
compares favorably in most respects to the West. 

An indication of the political restraints on academic inquiry oc- 
curred during my visits to Dresden’s Technical University, at Humboldt 
University in East Berlin, and again at the Walter Ulbricht Institute for 
International Relations in Potsdam. Western books and periodicals are 
anything but readily available. At the TU, professors have no difficulty; 
for students, it is entirely a different matter. The shortage of hard cur- 
rency compounds the problem, and needless to say, there is no USIA 
outlet in the East. The result is that students — even students working 
in the areas of Western culture — form a decidedly warped impression 
of reality. That there are no exchange programs between the GDR and 
Western countries makes the situation even more acute. The East Ger- 
man student of American life derives his attitude from the works of 
William Z. Foster, or at best, from Jack London and Upton Sinclair. 
And since he cannot visit the US, there is no opportunity to set the 
record straight. Thus the average GDR university student, including 
those at the Institute for Anglo-American Studies at Humboldt, sees 
America still caught in the catharsis of depression. War production (cur- 
rently Vietnam) solved the dilemma temporarily, but the fundamental 
class antagonisms remain. 
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Much of my visit to the GDR was devoted to correcting mistaken 
ideas about the United States. As time goes on, and unless greater efforts 
are made to communicate — including the establishment of exchange 
programs — the East German students, to say nothing of GDR society 
generally, will drift further and further from an accurate understanding 
of America. Indeed, they will lag behind all of Eastern Europe. Thus 
the irony for Western policy: by believing East Germany the most tran- 
sitory of Communist regimes, by believing its people most sympathetic 
to Western values, by treating its government as though it does not exist, 
we exclude these very people from the opportunity to learn about the 
West, and, in effect, leave them no alternative but to reject us. As the 
situation continues, the citizenry of the GDR doubtless will become pro- 
gressively less able to understand us, and progressively more alienated 
from us. Since we cannot topple the government of East Germany by 
isolating it, all we are achieving is the further isolation of its people. It is 
the folly of pursuing a policy no longer consistent with the times; a 
policy which never had a chance to succeed, and which, if it had, would 
have brought more problems than it solved. 

Nowhere did the adverse effects of our policy of isolation impress 
me more than at the Walter Ulbricht Institute in Potsdam. The Ulbricht 
Institute is the final academic training ground for those making a career 
in international relations: diplomats, journalists, party officials and the 
military. Each class numbers 150, and the course of study lasts two 
years. Normally, an entrant will already have completed four years’ uni- 
versity training. For those who remain at the Institute a third year and 
write a dissertation, a doctoral degree is offered. The Institute, in effect, 
is a training ground for the GDR’s new generation of leaders. Invitation 
to attend is a prized commodity — and marks the recipient for future 
success. 

The Institute is housed in the former headquarters of the German 
Red Cross in Potsdam-Babelsberg. The grounds are extensive and espe- 
cially well landscaped. A high wall surrounds the Institute, and admit- 
tance becomes exceedingly difficult without proper identification. That 
we were admitted remains somewhat of a mystery, but the experience 
was rewarding. The purpose of our visit was to meet Dr. Klaus Bol- 
linger, who teaches the Institute’s course on American foreign policy. 
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The meeting was arranged at his request, toward the end of my stay in 
the GDR. 

Bollinger was in his late thirties; had never been to America (or the 
United Kingdom), and his concept of the West conformed closely to the 
stereotypes of traditional Marxist literature. The impressions he imparted 
to his classes doubtless reflected the same. The United States was gov- 
erned by the monopoly-capitalists of Wall Street; war was an inevitable 
adjunct of monopoly control, and the munitions makers presently were 
earning their blood-money in Vietnam. The history of postwar American 
foreign policy was the history of imperialist expansion. The workingman 
was continually exploited, either in the sweatshops of American industry, 
or the rice paddies of Vietnam. The inherent contradictions of American 
society were on the increase, financial collapse was just around the cor- 
ner, and open class warfare was in the offing. 

We talked for six hours. And unlike most older academics I met, 
I found Bollinger stubbornly wedded to the misinformation he had ac- 
quired. Since he had never seen the United States, he had no reason to 
doubt his analysis. From his perspective, an out-of-date Marxist critique 
was as valid as that same critique updated by recent exposure. He 
could not know his analysis was out of date, because he had little under- 
standing of what the present was like. The real danger, however, is 
what Dr. Bollinger consequently taught about the United States to the 
carefully selected future generation of East German leaders. That what 
he taught should be hopelessly warped seemed inevitable. A simple visit 
to the United States would not have corrected this; it would, however, 
have given Bollinger cause to be more skeptical of his earlier analyses, 
and doubtless would have afforded his students a better understanding of 
what the US is like. As it is, East Germany’s foreign service elite learns 
about the America of the IWW, the Daily Worker, and the Pullman 
strike. For them, this is American reality. 

The library at the Institute reflects this bias. In effect there are two 
libraries: one for the students, which is carefully combed, and one for 
the faculty and advanced researchers, which is somewhat more extensive. 
Western books and periodicals are available in each, although those in 
the open reading rooms seemed Jess controversial. The American Journal 
of International Law was available to both students and faculty; Foreign 
Affairs was reserved for faculty alone. In neither room could I find Der 
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Spiegel. The overseas edition of the New York Times was there for 
faculty, as were The Times of London and Le Monde. I did not see the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, although the Frankfurter Allgemeine and Die 
Welt were there. I was amused to find that the special collection was not 
under lock and key; instead, the librarian kept the only doorknob. If one 
wanted to enter the reserved room, the librarian had to fetch the door- 
knob. 

The general question of libraries in the GDR is a tender one. The 
books in all fields are present, but a curious political censorship prevents 
some from circulating. This is especially true in history and political sci- 
ence. Without exception, East German library collections in these areas 
are inadequate. Many books have been placed under lock and key, and 
libraries have proved increasingly reluctant to order in these fields. For 
library budgets are always limited, and it doubtless seems wiser to con- 
centrate in less controversial areas. But in general, libraries are heavily 
patronized in the GDR and collections, while carefully selected, are ex- 
tensive. Virtually every village has its own public library. According to 
figures of UNESCO, there are almost twice as many borrowers in East 
Germany as West Germany, and almost 12 million more library books 
circulate annually. Indeed, the total size of the GDR’s library collections 
is virtually the same as the Federal Republic’s — in spite of the fact that 
the population of the Federal Republic is three times larger.18 

The Scientific Library in Erfurt illustrates both the most and least 
desirable aspects of the GDR’s library system. The library contains over 
300,000 volumes, mostly on scientific subjects; and in some areas (Ro- 


Table 28. Circulating Libraries,* 1955-1966 


Readers as 
Registered Per Cent of Book 
Libraries Readers Population Volumes Loans 
1955 15,658 1,522,920 8.5 7,901,588 22,332,180 
1960 17,791 3,107,652 18.0 17,896,896 49,544,099 
1956 20,907 3,376,190 19.8 22,159,459 55,314,598 
1966 20,688 3,387,790 19.8 22,971,939 55,890,616 


* Does not include 880 scientific libraries with 27 million volumes. 
SOURCE: SJDDR: 1967, p. 484; SJDDR: 1964, p. 459; SJDDR: 1955, p. 70. 
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man Catholic Church history, horticulture) the collection is East Ger- 
many’s most extensive. The library was once part of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Erfurt, but was bought by the Prussian Crown in the early 
nineteenth century. The manuscript collection of early church writings 
numbers over 650 one-of-a-kind “first editions.” The library’s annual 
budget for new acquisitions equals 300,000 marks — a considerable sum, 
given the low cost of most books in East Germany. This amount is sup- 
plemented by the sale of microfilms to the West. 

According to Herr Strobel, the chief librarian, foreign exchange is 
difficult to come by. Thus it is especially difficult to obtain books printed 
in the West. “That is where the microfilm is useful. I make microfilms 
of the first editions for Western libraries and scholars. In return, I get 
foreign exchange. That is how I can order Western books, but most 
libraries don’t have such a valuable manuscript collection as we do. For 
them, the exchange problem is very difficult.” 

Herr Strobel is a man who has found his true calling. He is not a 
trained librarian, but a onetime party functionary (a district secretary) 
who somehow was called upon to serve. Nevertheless, I have never seen 
a librarian more dedicated to this job, or more effective. For Strobel’s 
years in the political world fit him superbly for his present task. He has 
a reverence for books and scholarship which few academics could match, 
plus a confidence which derives from years of service to the party. No 
doubt he became head librarian because of his political reliability. But the 
result seems to be that for legitimate research purposes, there is no 
Western book which cannot be obtained in Erfurt. 

I discussed this at some length with Strobel. His task, he said, was to 
assist scholars in their research. “In principle, there is no forbidden 
literature. It is a question of who gets it. For a legitimate research pur- 
pose, I will get whatever a scholar needs. He must have it. But naturally, 
I will not leave it out on our shelves for everyone.” 

I asked Strobel who determined which books could circulate and 
which could not? “Generally,” he said, “it is the librarian. My policy is 
very free. I have some books locked away, but a student doing research 
needs only to give me a note from his professor. Then he can have 
them.” 

“Books on philosophy are the most difficult. I don’t put Nietzsche 
on the shelf, but his books are here. There are also many copies of such 
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works in town in people’s private libraries. That is not our concern. We 
are not going out to look for trouble. What a person has at home in his 
own library is his business. It is just that we cannot make them freely 
available to everyone. Sometimes I think even this is wrong. By removing 
a book we simply arouse interest. Then the person will borrow it from a 
friend. That is why I try so hard to make everything available. The de- 
cision is mine. That is why I am here.” 

Strobel was an unusual phenomenon. A dedicated and relatively 
high party functionary who had become a patron of the arts. Discussing 
books with him was like discussing the Hope Diamond with a gem cutter. 
His voice quickened; his eyes gleamed with enthusiasm. He was proudest 
of all when escorting me through the vault of rare church manuscripts. 
He knew each one minutely; many had been restored at his direction. He 
showed me some of the early postwar restoration attempts, and compared 
them with what he was doing. “The leather is the most difficult. We 
analyze it chemically, but we cannot always save it. The pages are 
easier. Even those that the worms have gotten to. For me, it is a labor of 
love.” And so it was. The “old fighter” Walter Strobel had found his call- 
ing as a librarian and curator of antiquities. And ironically, because of 
his party struggles, he had the necessary confidence to adopt a permissive 
book policy, and to discuss it freely. 

But Strobel is an exception and for the most part East German cul- 
tural policy remains extremely restrictive. Following a brief easing of 
literary controls in 1963, the SED clamped down extremely hard at the 
11th Party Plenum in 1965 on those writers and artists deviating from 
the strict lines of socialist realism. The proceedings of the VII Party 
Congress in April 1967, indicate that the crackdown continues. Accord- 
ing to the official report of the central committee of the SED: 


The lack of clarity of some artists, their false picture of the development of 
the German Democratic Republic and the world balance of power . . . pro- 
duced complications in the ideological situation in certain cultural fields at the 
end of 1965. The eleventh plenum challenged the spreading of this petty- 
bourgeois ideology so alien to socialism. The Central Committee launched a 
process of ideological clarification. . . . This helped to intensify the con- 
viction of the majority of artists that genuine innovation among socialist 
realist artists cannot be achieved by making concessions to non-socialist con- 
ceptions. . . . What are required are unambiguous ties of partisanship be- 
tween the artist and the social facts of socialist life. 
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A more restrictive formula for artistic expression can scarcely be 
imagined; the statements on culture made at the VII Congress stand in 
marked contrast to the general tenor of the meeting. Economic develop- 
ment provided the keynote, and the bulk of the proceedings were devoted 
to the further implementation of the New Economic System: more con- 
cern with profits and technology, less interest in stale managerial dogma. 
Even in the discussion of educational policy, primary emphasis was given 
to the training of new, humanitarian technicians, rather than the narrow 
specialists of the past. Only in cultural policy did the old “hard line” 
come through. The prose of the Ministry of Culture, which doubtless pre- 
pared the major statements on cultural policy, reads like the tired Cold 
War jargon so frequently associated with the Soviet Zone. In the report 
of the Central Committee, this discussion takes but 6 of 150 pages; in 
Walter Ulbricht’s speech, 19 of 266 pages. But the overall tone carries 
a shrillness which clearly sets it aside from the bulk of those documents. 

In this respect East German cultural policy remains an enigma. On 
the one hand, the government stresses the “creative development of the 
individual.” On the other hand, it pursues rigid cultural conformity. Add 
to this the confusion flowing from Germany’s division — and the GDR’s 
attempts to develop a separate national identity — and the riddle is 
complete. The German Democratic Republic cannot hope to be the only 
Germany, yet in cultural affairs it pursues a policy as though it were. 
Developments in the West are studiously ignored, and all cultural en- 
deavor must be rationalized in terms of its national contribution. The 
GDR is often pictured as the most repressive of all East European states; 
in terms of restriction on artistic creativity, that assessment is correct. 
Ulbricht has gone further than any other Communist leader to revamp 
the economy, to introduce profit incentives, even to retain private owner- 
ship. This is true in agriculture as well as industry. Even in his daily 
life, the average East German enjoys unprecedented freedom from state 
control: he talks freely, and generally is well informed. But when it comes 
to artistic freedoms, to allowing the artist leeway for individual creativity, 
the Ulbricht government lives up to its “Stalinist” description. 

The reasons for the GDR’s cultural rigidity relate to Germany’s di- 
vision. Ulbricht must improve the economy because he must create a 
viable state. At the same time, however, he perhaps must insist on cul- 
tural purity, because he must demonstrate that the viable state he is cre- 
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ating is somehow different and qualitatively better than the other Ger- 
many. And “culture” provides this test. Thus it is important that East 
German “culture” remain distinct. 

Also, cultural policy is visible policy. By definition, the people it 
affects are the tastemakers of society —- not only in East Germany, but 
throughout the world. Changes in cultural policy carry a notoriety far 
beyond their immediate effect. Ulbricht can scuttle Marxist economics 
with abandon; the implications can be digested. They can be even better 
digested if the cultural trappings of Marxism are preserved, for these are 
what people notice and comment upon. Even within his own party, it 
doubtless makes for smoother sailing if the old dogmatists can have their 
day. The bone of cultural policy therefore is theirs to chew on. 

But it is the German question which provides the most compelling 
justification for the GDR’s rigidity. As Ulbricht remarked at the VII 
Party Congress, “Our cultural development cannot be separated from 
the national and international problems facing us, and which, to an in- 
creasing degree, decide the political and ideological content of our so- 
cialist culture. . . . The existence of two states in Germany corresponds 
to two different prevailing cultures which irreconcilably oppose each 
other. With the advanced socialist society we are systematically creat- 
ing . . . a culture must be free from all influences of imperialist ideol- 
ogy and degenerate culture. The insipid and decadent products of light 
entertainment . . . in West Germany are as incompatible with socialist 
culture as the philosophical or aesthetic conceptions of the late bourgeois 
culture.” 15 

Seen in its best light, East German cultural policy aims at the as- 
similation of art form and everyday life. In the so-called Bitterfeld Con- 
ferences, artists and workers are brought together to discuss the artist’s 
role in the creation of socialist society. Intimate contact with the working 
class supposedly restores the artist’s (or writer’s) perspective and sense 
of purpose. According to Ulbricht, “The Bitterfeld way represents the 
unification of art and life, of artist and people and the socialist society 
which is coming into being. It guarantees that socialist realism will re- 
main the artistic method which is appropriate for the development of our 
culture.” 26 

Thus, artists and writers are encouraged to leave their studios (for 
they live very well in the GDR) and take an active part in political and 
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economic life. “A great artistic work,” said Ulbricht, “presupposes great 
personal experience and the readiness to assume responsibility for the 
solution of practical tasks in one field of social life.” +7 “Arts are not the 
affair of the artists themselves, but of the whole people.” 28 

In other words, the artist or writer in East Germany continues to 
be a weapon in the struggle for socialism. His product, if it is to have 
value, must be related to that struggle. Cultural processes in any society 
are guided, said Ulbricht. But in capitalism this guidance is veiled. So- 
cialist society, by contrast, does “not deem it necessary to veil and con- 
ceal their aims.” '* 

The tasks which Ulbricht set for the GDR’s artists were several. It 
was clear, he said, that the pictorial arts in East Germany had lagged 
behind social and political development. “At recent exhibitions, rela- 
tively few pictures were seen which demonstrated the significant events 
in the life of our republic on a high artistic level.” There were not 
enough portrayals of “our best fellow citizens” who have contributed to 
the development of socialist life. “Here too, as in literature, it is necessary 
that in the future artists devote themselves increasingly to interpreting 
the picture of people who in this, our country, are completing socialism, 
and to give evidence by their work of the strength of our republic and 
the beauty of its people.” *° 

Since 1965, Ulbricht has enforced these standards relentlessly. 
Much has been made of this, particularly in the West. Unfortunately, 
such blanket criticism distorts the picture, for artists and writers in East 
Germany are indeed employees of the state. They are uniformly well 
paid; their material needs are amply taken care of. With the notable ex- 
ception of Wolf Biermann, they are not rebels or revolutionaries. In this 
context, it is perhaps not unreasonable for Mr. Ulbricht to ask a mark’s 
output for a mark invested. After all, the artist is not independent. He 
has made his lucrative contract with the state. And like Mephisto, Walter 
Ulbricht will collect his due. Indeed, as Heinz Warner, the sculptor, re- 
marked, it is only fitting. “After all, if we believe in the purposes of 
our socialist state, we cannot disagree with Mr. Ulbricht. If there are 
some who do not agree, then they should not have been living at our ex- 
pense all of these years.” 

The repressive artistic policy of the SED obscures the very real ac- 
complishments of East German cultural policy. Ulbricht’s statements 
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about the melding of art and life are not empty rhetoric. Nowhere in 
Europe, except perhaps in the Soviet Union, has a nation’s cultural 
heritage been made so much a part of everyday life as in the GDR. The 
extensive use of public libraries is one aspect of this phenomenon. An- 
other is the sponsored attendance of workers and groups of farmers at 
theaters and concerts. Before the war this would have been unheard-of 
in Germany. It would still be dubious in West Germany. A peasant from 
Lower Bavaria will seldom be seen at the Staatstheater in Munich. This 
is not the case in East Germany. The Dresden Opera, the concerts of 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchester or the productions of Mr. Felsen- 
stein in East Berlin are regularly crowded with ordinary workers and 
farmers. The government has conditioned their tastes to appreciate such 
productions. People from a country village do not feel ill at ease in the 
theater. This is indeed a major achievement, and it is one we often over- 
look in criticizing the obviously restrictive aspects of GDR artistic policy. 
In a sense. Ulbricht has sacrificed the artists to the people. And for that 
sacrifice the artist is handsomely rewarded. 
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Ulbricht and the SED 


Cc HE HISTORY OF THE German Democratic Republic is the history of 

the Socialist Unity Party (SED). The government of the GDR rests 
on the SED. According to East Germany’s original constitution, “The 
Government of the Republic consists of the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and the Ministers.” Article 92 of that document provided that 
the Chairman “is appointed by the party with the greatest strength in 
the People’s Chamber [italics added]. He forms the Government.” These 
provisions effectively transferred constitutional authority to the SED. 
The party picked the Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and he (or 
the party) chose the government. In this sense, there is no fixed govern- 
mental structure. Ministries are created and dissolved at the party’s direc- 
tion. The government serves the party while the party serves the state.* 

After the most recent Volkskammer elections in July 1967, Willy 


* The new Constitution of the German Democratic Republic, ratified April 6, 
1968, provides that “All political power . . . is exercised by the working people” 
(see Appendix). 
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Stoph was again selected by the SED as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. His choice was unanimously confirmed by the Volkskammer, 
and his government consists of twelve Deputy Chairmen and twenty-six 
Ministers. In the only change of note, Dr. Kurt Wiinsche replaced retir- 
ing Hilde Benjamin [“Red Hilde”] as Minister of Justice. Of the Deputy 
Chairmen, seven are SED, one each from the Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU), Liberal Democratic Party (LDPD), National Demo- 
cratic Party (NDPD), and Democratic Farmers’ Party (DBD), and one 
without party. Of the twenty-six other members, twenty-five belong to the 
SED; seventeen are members of its Central Committee. 

The most curious aspect of the new Council of Ministers is their 
professional competence; the government of East Germany becomes in- 
creasingly a government of talent. Even those who are members of the 
SED have prominent academic backgrounds. Only three of the thirty- 
nine members — Deputy Chairman Alfred Neumann, Foreign Minister 
Otto Winzer, and Erich Mielke, in charge of state security — are genuine 
“old fighters.” The rest are highly trained technocrats. The ages of the 
new ministers reflect this. Again it is Winzer, Neumann and Mielke who 
are the old-timers; the bulk of the Council is under forty-five and their 
youngest members under thirty-five. And as domestic political stability 
increases, the indications are that administrative continuity will also in- 
crease. The days of ministerial musical chairs seem to be over. But again, 
it must be emphasized that the East German government —— in this case, 
the Council of Ministers — serves primarily as an administrative organ 
for the SED. Policy is made by the party — its Politbiiro and Central 
Committee — the task of executing that policy falls to the government. 

Membership in the SED has varied from a high of 2 million in June 
1948 — the time of the Berlin blockade — to a low of 1.2 million in 
1954. At the beginning of 1967, the party numbered 1,769,912 mem- 
bers, or approximately 10 per cent of the East German population.” 
Within the party, 45 per cent of the members are industrial workers; an- 
other 6.4 per cent are cooperative farmers. These proportions have re- 
mained relatively constant since 1946.? 

An additional 218,000 party members belong to the intelligentsia 
(12.3 per cent); 285,000 are salaried employees (16.1 per cent); 77,000 
are housewives (4.4 per cent); and 214,000 old-age pensioners (12.1 
per cent).’ 
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Table 29. SED Membership Figures, 1946-1967 


1946 1,298,415 * 1954 1,413,313 
1947 1,786,138 1962 1,524,220 
1949 1,773,689 1967 1,769,912 


*KPD: 619,256; SPD: 679,159. 


SOURCE: Carola Stern, Portrdt einer Bolschewistischen 
Partei, p. 282; VII Congress, vol. 2, p. 129. 


In age, 20 per cent of the membership is under thirty; an additional 
42 per cent is between thirty and fifty; 24.5 per cent between fifty and 
sixty-five; and 12.9 per cent over sixty-five. Only 6.7 per cent of the 
party’s members belonged to either the Communists or Social Democrats 
before 1945. The proportion of women in the party, which has never 
been large, rose to 26.5 per cent in 1967. Of those who are candidates 
for party membership, the proportion is even higher. This corresponds 
significantly with Professor Olav Klohr’s figures of persons leaving the 
Protestant Church. More women than men leave the church; more women 
than men join the party. 


Table 30. Party Membership, by Age Groups, 


1950-1967 
Percent 
Age 1950 1967 
Under 25 8.8 8.2 
26-30 11.0 12.1 
31-40 18.7 25.1 
41-50 27.6 17.2 
Over 50 33.9 37.4 


sOURCE: Stern, Portrdt, p. 284; VII 
Congress, vol. 2, pp. 129-130. 


If the history of the GDR is the history of the SED, the history of 
the SED is the story of Walter Ulbricht. It is his ideas that have shaped 
the party, and his leadership that has directed it. In times of crisis, it has 
been his judgment that has prevailed. In many respects, the statutes de- 
fining the organization of the Socialist Unity Party closely parallel the 
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Soviet model. This too corresponds to Ulbricht’s predilections. Policy is 
determined by the Politbiiro of the Central Committee, discussed 
and approved by the full central committee, and ratified by the Party 
Congress. At the present time, the Party Congress meets every four 
years. In the interim, the central committee convenes special party con- 
ferences to oversee matters. Resolutions passed by the conference must 
be approved by the central committee; the conference may also make 
changes in the composition of the central committee, but again, these 
usually come in the first instance from the Politbiiro. 

The central committee is the highest organ of the party between 
meetings of the Congress. The central committee elects both the Polit- 
biiro and the Secretariat. In reality, the relations work in reverse: the 
Politbiiro and the Secretariat control the central committee. Important 
policy decisions often are announced by the Politbitro alone (such 
as the closing of the East Berlin border in 1961), and the central com- 
mittee endorses them. Like the central committee of the CPSU, the East 
German Central Committee merely serves as an elite sounding board of 
the Politbiiro; in a social, but not a political sense, it is broadly ‘“‘repre- 
sentative” of the SED. 

The Socialist Unity Party was formed by the merger of the German 
Communist Party (KPD) and the Social Democrats (SPD) in the Soviet 
Zone on April 21, 1946. To some extent, initial impetus for a united 
working-class party came not from the Communists but the Social Demo- 
crats. This became apparent at the formal inauguration of KPD in the 
Berlin City Hall on June 12, 1945. One of the two speakers was Gustav 
Dahrendorf, a Social Democrat. The other was Ulbricht. Dahrendorf 
advocated a single socialist party. Ulbricht demurred, preferring a period 
of “political clarification.” * According to Wolgang Leonhard, who cov- 
ered the meeting as a reporter for the Communist Deutsche Volkszeitung, 
all references to a united socialist party were deleted from his report.® 

The first executive conference of the Communist Party took place 
in Berlin’s Metropol Theater on June 25, 1945. To the surprise of many, 
Ulbricht set himself in direct opposition to the immediate establishment 
of socialism. Instead, he called for the completion of the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution, cooperation with the Allies, and the cession of the 
lands beyond the Oder-Neisse. He spoke of the need to work with the 
Social Democrats, but cautioned against the immediate formation of a 
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united party. The pre-1933 definition of the Communist Party used the 
term “revolutionary proletariat”; Ulbricht ignored it. Instead, he spoke 
of “a National Party, the Party of the People and the Party of Peace.” 
When the “International” was sung, the “old fighters” raised their fists 
in the pre-1933 salute of the Red Front. Ulbricht did not.® 

It was clear, in other words, that in 1945 Ulbricht was shaping the 
KPD along popular lines. His appeal to the population was broad-based. 
He sought to compete with the Social Democrats for the workers’ favor, 
and until the outcome of that competition, there would be no merger of 
working-class parties. 

By October 1945, however, it was clear that popular advantage lay 
with the Social Democrats. In spite of the unprecedented support of the 
Red Army, the SPD was outstripping Communists throughout the 
country, and it was now the KPD which sought merger. On October 12, 
1945, Walter Ulbricht urged that the two parties unite for the forthcom- 
ing elections; on October 23, Franz Dahlem of the KPD Central Com- 
mittee suggested that the parties agree on a joint list of candidates. On 
February 26, 1946, a joint meeting took place between party leaders 
of the SPD and KPD in the Soviet Zone. It was agreed that the merger 
would take place April 21. 

It was now the turn of the Social Democrats to balk. The past 
eight months had indeed been a period of “clarification,” and the Com- 
munists were losing ground. Already their subservience to the Soviet 
Union had been demonstrated. While open opposition to the merger 
was impossible in the Soviet Zone, it became the subject of a plebiscite in 
West Berlin. All members of the SPD were asked to state their opinion. 
There were two questions on the ballot: 

“Do you favor merger with the KPD?” 

“Do you favor the cooperation of both parties to ensure common 

aims and avoid fratricidal strife?” 

Of Berlin’s 32,547 registered SPD members, 73 per cent went to the polls. 
On the question of merger, 2,937 voted affirmatively (12 per cent of 
the votes cast). On the question of cooperation, 14,763 voted affirma- 
tively (62 per cent). But it was clear that only one member in seven 
wanted anything like unity. 

In spite of the vote in the Western sector of Berlin, the merger 
went ahead in the Soviet Zone on schedule. On April 21, 1946, more 
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than a thousand delegates from both parties filed into the Admirals- 
Palast in the Soviet sector of Berlin. Social Democrats and Communists 
mixed together. The scene was festive. The Social Democrats, many of 
whom genuinely favored fusion, hoped for the best; the “old fighters” 
renewed old acquaintances. The orchestra played the overture from 
Fidelio. Wilhelm Pieck entered the platform from the left; at the same 
time, Otto Grotewohl of the SPD came onstage from the right. They 
met in the center and clasped hands. 

“As we came onto the platform,” said Grotewohl, “I was struck by 
the symbolic significance of what we were doing. Wilhelm Pieck came 
from the left, I came from the right, but both of us came to meet here in 
the middle.” The delegates leaped to their feet and roared their applause. 

Pieck was visibly moved. When he spoke, he enjoined the delegates 
to mutual tolerance. The object, he said, must be complete fusion, so 
that it was “no longer possible to distinguish who was a Social Demo- 
crat and who a Communist.” On his part, Grotewohl talked of the fu- 
ture. The loudest applause of the day greeted his statement that “the So- 
cialist Unity Party which we have today created represents . . . a guar- 
antee of our stability in the Soviet Zone to an extent which makes us no 
longer dependent on the bayonets of the Russians.” Of the members of 
the newly formed SED, 52.3 per cent came from the SPD, 47.7 per cent 
from the KPD.’ 

The First Congress of the SED was the founding meeting in April 
1946. The Second Congress, meeting in September 1947, declared “the 
struggle for the unity of Germany” the main task of the SED. This was 
the period before the Berlin blockade, and Communist policy at that 
time aimed at a united Germany under Soviet leadership (see Chapter 
Ten). Otto Grotewohl called for the intensification of the class struggle; 
children of bourgeois backgrounds were excluded from higher educa- 
tion; the party moved to eliminate the vestiges of capitalism in the Soviet 
Zone; banks were nationalized, and private ownership came under in- 
creasing attack. In retrospect, the years 1947 and 1948 were a period of 
riptide for the Communists. Events seemed to be going their way in 
Eastern Europe, and in Germany the SED reverted to the shrill tones 
of the Twenties. Popular front went out; socialization came in. But at 
this time, the Communist goals related to all of Germany. 

The defection of Tito from the Soviet orbit in 1948 and the de- 
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termination of the Western powers to hold fast in Berlin hastened the 
communization of the SED. Thwarted in its moderate appeal, the party 
quickly disposed of its democratic trappings. The party conference in 
January 1949 announced that henceforth the SED must become a “party 
of the new type”: based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism and the 
experience of the CPSU. Future members were required to serve a 
period of candidacy, and equal representation in party organization be- 
tween the former members of the KPD and SPD was abolished.® 

In addition, a central party control commission was established “to 
protect the unity and purity of the party.”” Headed by Ulbricht’s long- 
time associate Herman Matern, the control commission was charged with 
matters of party discipline; its powers included the right to expel mem- 
bers whose views proved recalcitrant. By the end of September 1953, 
only 59 per cent of the original Social Democrats who had joined the 
party remained in the SED.*® 

The Politbiiro, which was established by the party conference, fur- 
ther reflected Communist dominance of the SED. Four members were 
from the KPD, three from the SPD, plus one candidate member from 
each patry. But the party secretariat contained ony one Social Demo- 
crat among its five members, and Walter Ulbricht, as chief of the Sec- 
retariat, became general secretary of the Politbiiro. His position in the 
Socialist Unity Party was similar to Stalin’s in Russia. On July 24, 1953, 
his title was changed to First Secretary, paralleling the post-Stalin 
changes in the Soviet Union.?° 

The Ii Party Congress, meeting in July 1950, declared war on 
“social democratization.” It selected a second Politbiiro consisting of 
nine members and six candidates, of whom only two were ex-members 
of the SPD: Otto Grotewohl and Fritz Ebert, son of the first president 
of the Weimar Republic. The new party secretariat was composed en- 
tirely of Communists, again headed by Walter Ulbricht. 

Two years later (July 1952), the III Party Congress announced that 
the stage was set for the construction of socialism: the anti-Fascist demo- 
cratic order had been succeeded by a new people’s order. According to 
the Congress: “The main instrument for the creation of the basis of 
socialism is the power of the state.” The traditional five Lander com- 
prising the Soviet Zone (Thuringia, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt, Mecklen- 
burg, and Brandenburg) were abolished as political units, and replaced 
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Organization of the SED, 1966 


POLITBURO 
14 Members 
8 Candidates 


SECRETARIAT of the 
Central Committee 
7 Secretaries 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
120 Members 
60 Candidates 


PARTY CONGRESS 
(Convened Every Four Years) 





by fourteen administrative districts. New civil and penal codes were pre- 
pared, and the first agricultural cooperatives (LPG’s) were established. 
But at the time, the LPG’s were voluntary and were organized on vacant 
lands: either the title was in doubt, or the owners had fled to the West. 

The IV Party Congress did not meet until March 1954. The power 
of the central committee was increased, and for the first time, the gov- 
erning role of the party was officially acknowledged. According to the 
party statute, the SED Central Committee “directs the work of the cen- 
tral state and social institutions and organizations through the party 
groups which exist within them.” The previous statute simply stated 
that the central committee ‘exercises its influence in the central state 
and social institutions through party members working in them.” The 
shift from influence to direction coincided with the recognition that two 
German states existed; that the German Democratic Republic could not 
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be part of the West, or for that matter, that the West could not be part of 
the East. Liberal democratic practices were superseded by those drawn on 
exclusively Communist lines. The GDR was a “people’s democracy,” 
and the ruling role of the SED was made clear. Again, it was Ulbricht’s 
suggestion which carried. 


WALTER ULBRICHT 


Walter Ulbricht was born in Leipzig, June 30, 1893, the eldest of 
three children. His father was a tailor; his mother, a bedridden invalid. 
The family lived in the cramped, squalid quarters of the Gottsched- 
strasse — then Leipzig’s brothel area — and was devoutly Marxist. It was 
August Bebel, not the Emperor, whose picture hung in the living room, 
and the children were raised as class-conscious socialists. Ulbricht was 
intelligent, but shy. He was also poor, atheist and “Red”; his classmates 
ignored him."* 

The ostracism of his classmates drove Ulbricht to study relentlessly. 
By the age of thirteen, he had completed Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
According to Ulbricht’s sister, now living in West Germany, “We were 
all very diligent. As children we worked hard at our school lessons. We 
never read trash at home, never. We only read the works of our classic 
writers, the truly noble and good.” 1? 

Because the family had no money, Ulbricht left school after eight 
years. His teachers wanted him to continue, but Ulbricht was appren- 
ticed to a cabinetmaker.?* According to his own account, he joined the 
SPD in 1912, at the age of nineteen. The following year he enrolled in 
the Leipzig Workers’ Educational Institute, and prepared a 74-page pa- 
per on “The History of Evolution in Nature and Society.” In Ulbricht’s 


words: 


Two classes grimly confront each other: the capitalist class, approaching 
its end, and the proletariat, full of youthful vigor. While the proletariat owns 
nothing but its labor power, the bourgeoisie possesses the means of production. 
Economic evolution shows a rapid concentration of capital in a few hands, 
leading to an increase in the number of those who own nothing. The irreconcil- 
able differences between the two classes, of which the causes are economic, 
grow increasingly sharper. The state is an instrument for preserving the com- 
mon interests of the ruling classes. Therefore, the fight the proletariat must 
wage against the social order necessarily must be political.** 
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The sentiments are not original, Nevertheless, for a youth barely 
twenty, with an eighth-grade education, the prose is remarkable. Further, 
it illustrates the rigid categories into which Ulbricht’s mind already was 
compartmentalizing things, and provides striking insight into his concep- 
tion of history. 

A great deal has been made of Ulbricht’s allegedly unflinching 
devotion to party regularity. Yet it is strange that less than two years 
after joining the SPD, he defied party discipline and aligned himself 
with the tiny minority of Social Democrats who opposed the war. In 
August 1914, the party’s Reichstag delegation had voted unanimously 
for war credits to the Kaiser. SPD discipline was so strong that no one 
demurred when party leader Hugo Hasse announced, “We will not 
desert the fatherland in its hour of need.” But the leadership’s decision 
was too much for Ulbricht, and two months later he was defying party 
discipline (and the law) distributing antiwar leaflets in Leipzig. Un- 
mistakably this was a difficult decision for Ulbricht. But it belies his 
image in the West as a remorseless party hack. For the easiest way, 
certainly, was to go along. Instead, Ulbricht aligned himself with Karl 
Liebknecht and the Left opposition. 

In 1915, Ulbricht was drafted. His letters to his parents indicate 
the depth of his protest: “The spirit of Prussian militarism systemati- 
cally destroys one’s character. The brutality here is indescribable. I am 
taking refuge in Homer’s works and hope for better times to come.” 
In 1918, Ulbricht deserted twice: once in Leipzig, once in Belgium. 
Both times he was caught and sentenced. He escaped from military 
prison when the Revolution broke out, and spent November 1918 organ- 
izing workers’ and soldiers’ councils. Ulbricht’s wartime activities, his 
break with party discipline in 1914, his intense competitiveness when 
studying alone to win an education, suggest a far more able man than 
Western adversaries have been wont to admit. It is true that Ulbricht is 
undereducated —- in the sense of the formal schooling he received. But 
it is not true that he lacked (or lacks) ideals. These ideals flow from the 
ethical humanism of Marxist thought. Ulbricht opposed the war from 
conviction — a conviction based on the unity of the working class. To 
paraphrase General von Seeckt, “Workers do not fire upon workers.” 
Ulbricht’s self-education doubtless simplified his Marxist credo; he was 
uniquely able to distinguish between strategy and tactics. His enemies, 
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those whom he has outlasted or replaced, often were not. Thus the venom 
of their attacks on the perfect “apparatchik.” 

In January 1919, Ulbricht became a founding member of the Com- 
munist Party (KPD) in Leipzig; by the end of the year he had become 
a member of the regional committee for central Germany. At first, Ul- 
bricht received no salary, and supported himself selling vegetables from 
a pushcart. In April 1921, Ulbricht was appointed to his first paid posi- 
tion, district secretary in Thuringia, and he moved to Jena. In Novem- 
ber 1922 he paid his first visit to Russia— a delegate to the Fourth 
World Congress of the Communist International. The following year he 
was elected to the KPD’s central committee — a signal honor for some- 
one twenty-nine years old. Ulbricht’s election indicates the competency 
with which he had discharged his duties in Thuringia, for central com- 
mittee candidates were scarcely in short supply. Again he put his beliefs 
on the line; he sided with the “right” in favor of a parliamentary alliance 
with the SPD, instead of with those advocating extra-parliamentary re- 
sistance.?® The following year when the “left” faction attained ascendancy, 
Ulbricht was defeated. He returned to the central committee only in 
1927. In the meantime, he was invited to the Lenin College in Moscow, 
a Comintern school for party functionaries. The Russians were anxious 
to revamp the KPD, and Ulbricht impressed them as a talented organizer.*’ 
While in Moscow, Ulbricht visited both Prague and Vienna, where he 
undertook special organizational projects for the Soviets. He was arrested 
in Vienna, September 24, 1924, but was released at the end of the year. 
But already Ulbricht was considered an expert on party organization: his 
nickname was Comrade Cell. *® 

Ulbricht’s ideas on cell-type party organization were expressed in 
an article in the Communist journal Imprecor in 1925. According to 
Ulbricht, “every factory has its production plan and work schedule. 
The party’s leaders must also work according to a definite plan... . 
Specific people are assigned specific tasks to be fulfilled in a given period 
of time.” Such conditions, he maintained, required “strict centralism” 
and the elimination of all “federalist tendencies.” ?® His motto was “strict 
control and complete discipline,” and he advocated complete reorganiza- 
tion of the KPD along Leninist lines.” 

Ulbricht’s ideas were not popular in the KPD. But when he re- 
turned to Germany in September 1925, he was appointed to the organiza- 
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tion division of the central committee. In 1928 (at the age of thirty-five), 
he was elected to the Reichstag, and the following year succeeded Wil- 
helm Pieck as party secretary in Berlin-Brandenburg, the principal re- 
gional organization of the KPD. 

As a Reichstag deputy and leader of Berlin’s KPD, Ulbricht advo- 
cated increasing support for the Soviet Union.?1 When depression came, 
he organized strike after strike, trying desperately to topple the Weimar 
Republic. For Ulbricht it was a self-fulfilling prophecy. To the Reich- 
stag on June 27, 1930, he said: “With capitalism at its lowest ebb and 
totally disorganized, we believe the time has come ... to mobilize 
the workers to strike against this system and abolish it once and for all. 
This is our clear-cut unequivocal answer to the question of how to over- 
come the present crisis.” 

In retrospect, it is clear that the Communist attacks on the Weimar 
Republic redounded to Hitler’s advantage. But to the KPD, Hitler and 
Weimar were one and the same. As Ulbricht declared on March 31, 
1931, “We Communists are the only ones fighting Fascism, not only the 
Fascism of Hitler and his minions, but also the Fascist measures intro- 
duced by the Briining dictatorship.” 

The following year, February 23, 1932, Ulbricht castigated the 
Social Democrats. “Now, as always,” said Ulbricht, “we must aim the 
main blow at . . . the Social Democrats. We must energetically resist 
every attempt to change Party strategy, every slackening in the fight 
against Social Democracy.” That Communist efforts were misdirected 
seems clear. Ulbricht himself doubtless was aware of the mistake the 
following year when Hitler came to power. But always the strict disci- 
plinarian, he did not give vent to his doubts until after Stalin’s death. 
Then, on August 1, 1956, he wrote in Neues Deutschland: “It is time to 
examine scientifically our united-front policy from 1920 to 1932 and to 
decide whether the Stalinist formulation on the ‘twin brothers’ [Nazis 
and Social Democrats] which hindered our collaboration with the SPD 
was correct.” 2? 

Criticism of Ulbricht’s career during the Twenties and Thirties is 
commonplace. West German author Carola Stern writes that Ulbricht 
“lacked social graces, charm, persuasiveness, rhetorical gifts, originality, 
brilliance, education, imagination, and the vitality of the passionate 
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revolutionary.” He was “unable to inspire the masses. He was simply not 
the type of man who came, saw, and conquered.” 2% Miss Stern’s criti- 
cism is typical. Unfortunately, it is out of context. For aside from the 
obvious Cold War utility in tarring Ulbricht, she is criticizing a man 
barely thirty for lack of charisma. Undoubtedly one could have de- 
scribed Ulbricht’s contemporary in the Reichstag, the late Konrad Ade- 
nauer, in the same terms. She deplores Ulbricht’s absence of charm and 
education — in many ways opposite sides of the same coin. The impli- 
cation of her criticism is that Ulbricht is an untalented boor.* Without 
erring in the opposite direction, it is pertinent that at the end of the 
war Ulbricht was a penniless deserter. That his desertions rested on 
conscience, not personal fear or gain. That he joined the rump Sparta- 
cists, rather than the governing Social Democrats. That as a total un- 
known (uneducated to boot), he climbed rapidly in party circles, be- 
coming a member of the central committee at the age of twenty-nine, a 
deputy to the Reichstag at thirty-five, and leader of the Berlin organiza- 
tion at thirty-six (at the time the KPD was Germany’s third largest 
party, consistently polling between three and six million votes in na- 
tional elections, and comprising 20 per cent of the Reichstag.) He was 
regarded as a master organizer and administrator by such Communist 
experts as Ernst Thalmann, Georgi Dimitrov, and Stalin himself. For 
someone with the lack of talent Miss Stern ascribes to Ulbricht, this rep- 
resents an amazing achievement. 

What Ulbricht may have been guilty of —his greatest virtue as 
well as his greatest fault was a penetrating, civil-service expertise. 
Ulbricht was a master of detail, and insofar as possible, eschewed the 
ideological nuances of party infighting. As a high, but not the highest, 
party leader, it was sufficient for Ulbricht to know the direction of march. 
And once known, Ulbricht permitted few deviations. This was consistent 
with his basic philosophy of party discipline. His attachment to Moscow, 
since Moscow was the fountainhead of revolution, can be interpreted in 
these terms. A cynic might even suggest that time proved Ulbricht’s 
judgment correct. 

With Hitler’s seizure of absolute power, the German Communist 
Party collapsed. Some leaders went into hiding; others were caught by 
the Gestapo and imprisoned. Many, including most of the rank and file, 
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left politics completely. A few became Nazi collaborators and supporters. 
Ernst Thalmann, the party’s secretary, was arrested by the Nazis on 
March 3, 1933. A bitter succession struggle ensued, in which Ulbricht 
eventually triumphed. And the reason Ulbricht triumphed was hard work; 
he had created a strong network of district and local secretaries, and 
their support carried him through. Immediately Ulbricht reorganized the 
party for clandestine operations. In October 1933, he followed party 
leader Wilhelm Pieck to Paris. And thereupon began a curious relation- 
ship which was to last for the next twenty-five years: Pieck always in 
the limelight, Ulbricht wielding power in the background. Both endured 
the Moscow purges unscathed, and both returned to Germany in 1945 
— essentially in the same positions as when they left. 

The relationship between Ulbricht and Wilhelm Pieck was the tra- 
ditional German relation between a chief of staff and his commander — 
the relation between Ludendorff and Hindenburg, or for that matter, be- 
tween Bismarck and William I. Pieck exercised titular authority; Uu- 
bricht held the reins of day-to-day operations. Like Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, the arrangement proved congenial. While Pieck might don 
overalls to help workmen renovate his office,?> Ulbricht could be de- 
pended upon to administer the government. Pieck was the man of the 
people; Ulbricht, the tireless organizer. 

Ulbricht’s strength, writes the West German statesman (and former 
Communist) Herbert Wehner, “lay in his tireless diligence. He showed it 
in all situations. He kept his co-workers and subordinates (he had to 
have subordinates) constantly busy and relentlessly supervised their 
work. His superiority to others did not stem from deeper insight or 
greater maturity, but from his ability always to be better informed than 
others and to be more persistent in the execution of details.” 

In 1938 Ulbricht returned to Moscow to become the KPD’s perma- 
nent representative to the Comintern.?”? The year before, as part of the 
purges, he had been called back to answer certain charges, but appar- 
ently satisfied his interrogators. Nevertheless, by this time the leadership 
of the German Communist Party had been decimated. Attacked from 
one side by Hitler, purged from the other by Stalin, a total of nineteen 
members of the party’s central committee had disappeared by 1938. 
That Ulbricht survived is doubtless testimony to his political sagacity. It 
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is also a reflection of his hard work; for by this time, the party’s organi- 
zation was carried in his head. When the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact was 
signed on August 23, 1939, Ulbricht was given the task of preventing 
“primitive antifascism” from cropping out in the party. Ulbricht ac- 
cepted the task, believing that the pact offered fertile possibilities within 
Germany.”* 

The German invasion of Russia caught Ulbricht unprepared.”° He 
remained in Moscow with Wilhelm Pieck and a few top functionaries to 
aid the Red Army in interpreting intelligence reports. Later, he helped 
organize the National Committee for a Free Germany among German 
prisoners of war.®° Ulbricht also supervised the schools set-up in Rus- 
sia to reorient the prisoners politically. As a result, when the war ended, 
Ulbricht had developed a sizable cadre of trusted functionaries. The 
decimated Communist Party had been rebuilt by prisoners in Russian 
captivity. 

In February 1945, Ulbricht began organizing his cadres in earnest. 
Under his direction — and Pieck’s supervision —- 150 emigrés began 
attending leadership sessions. In early April, it was decided that Ulbricht 
and a small group of leaders would return to Germany as soon as pos- 
sible to form a new administration. The “Ulbricht Group,” composed of 
ten leading functionaries, arrived in Berlin May 2. According to Wolf- 
gang Leonhard, a member of the team, Ulbricht was almost matter-of- 
fact about the venture. “He spoke to us as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world to be returning to Germany after all these years.” 3 

Ulbricht quickly took charge in Berlin. He had the full support of 
the Soviet army, it is true.*? But there was no municipal government 
whatever at the time, and Ulbricht’s job was to organize one. Ulbricht 
visited meetings of old party members who still lived in Berlin, and im- 
posed his authority by will alone. 


The way he put his questions was not exactly like a police court hearing, 
but it was very different from the tone which I would have expected of an 
emigré returning after twelve years to meet the survivors of his party who had 
spent years living under Nazi terror. When he came to laying down the cur- 
rent political line, he did it in a tone which permitted no contradiction. His 
manner left no room for doubt that the Party’s policy was to be settled by him, 
and not by the Berlin Communists who had been working clandestinely under 
such difficult conditions.# 
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The important point is not that Ulbricht transgressed propriety; rather 
that he seized control of the situation and established viable administra- 
tive apparatus in Berlin. A man with less determination would have 
faltered. A man with less ability would have dissipated his efforts. A 
man with fewer organizational talents would simply have floundered. 


10. 


Years of Doubt: 1945-1949 


° anata POLICY TOWARD postwar Germany has been carefully am- 
<V bivalent. At times, Communist aims have been unmistakably ex- 
pansionist; at other times, soft-spoken and defensive. On occasion, the 
Russians have pressed for German unity; on other occasions, for division 
and recognition of the status quo. When cooperation with the West seemed 
desirable, Communist policy on Germany reflected it. When it appeared 
that gains could be made in Germany at Western expense, Communist 
policy turned antagonistic. The reason for this ambivalence lies partially 
in the nature of Soviet desires, and partially in the scope of the problem 
itself. For the issues bound up in Germany loom too large to yield to 
simple solutions, and most Russians are of at least two minds on the 
subject. 

The overriding Soviet concern has been to provide for Russian se- 
curity: to safeguard Russian frontiers against a third German invasion. 
But the best route to achieve that security has been open to doubt. The 
Russians could not decide whether to partition Germany and gain a siz- 
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able buffer zone or to work toward a Marxist revolution in all of Germany. 

Stalin wrestled with the dilemma in World War II. But as the war 
progressed, he gradually moved away from the idea of revolution, for the 
continued severity of the fighting doubtless made it difficult to argue that 
the Germans were proletarian brothers. More important, the German 
advance had been contained; the Red Army was proving itself an effec- 
tive military instrument. Thus, when Anthony Eden arrived in Moscow in 
December 1941 to discuss plans for future Allied cooperation, he found 
Stalin interested in Germany’s dismemberment. Stalin proposed that East 
Prussia (as far as K6nigsberg) be annexed directly to the Soviet Union, 
that Poland advance westward at Germany’s expense, that the Rhineland 
and possibly Bavaria be detached, and that Austria be reconstituted. 
Otherwise, Stalin advocated a return to the frontiers of 1941. This meant 
that the Soviet Union would regain that part of Finland taken in 1940, 
the Baltic states, and the Rumanian province of Bessarabia. The Russian 
boundary with Poland would be based on the Curzon line of 1919, mean- 
ing that the USSR would retain almost all of that part of eastern Poland 
overrun in 1939. 

At the time, Stalin’s requests appeared excessive, although Eden 
later allowed that however distasteful, “Russia would not be prepared to 
accept in victory frontiers . . . which were shallower than those across 
which she had been attacked.” Actually, there was little exclusively 
Communist in Stalin’s demands, for virtually the same proposals had been 
set forward by the Czar’s government in World War I. 

When Stalin failed to win British approval for Russian claims, he 
retreated to the idea of revolution. It was still possible that Germany 
might collapse from within, and in that case the scene would be set for a 
popular takeover. Should that happen, Russia could make peace with a 
successor regime to secure the revisions which Britain had denied. 

Thus, on Red Army Day, February 23, 1942, Stalin addressed his 
famous appeal to the German people: 


The foreign press sometimes prints such twaddle as that the Red Army 
pursues the aim of exterminating the German people and destroying the Ger- 
man State. This, of course, is a stupid lie, and a senseless slander against the 
Red Army. The Red Army has not and cannot have such idiotic aims. The 
Red Army’s aim is to drive the German occupants from our country and lib- 
erate Soviet soil from the German-Fascist invaders. 

It is very likely that the war for the liberation of Soviet soil will lead to 
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the expulsion or destruction of Hitler’s clique. We would welcome such an 
outcome. But it would be ludicrous to identify Hitler’s clique with the German 
people, with the German State. The experience of history indicates that Hitlers 
come and go, but the German people and the German State remain. 


In the context they were uttered, Stalin’s words implied the possi- 
bility of a separate peace. They were designed to appeal to anti-Hitler 
elements within Germany, and held out the hope of future agreement. 
Either Britain and the US agreed to Russia’s demands, or peace would 
be made with a German government which did. If this was Stalin’s in- 
tent, it was largely successful, for in March of 1942 the British govern- 
ment announced they were prepared to recognize Russia’s claims to the 
Baltic states, and balked only on the question of Poland. 

The doctrine of “unconditional surrender,” announced by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Casablanca in January 1943, seems to have made little 
impression on Stalin, for the Russians were smarting under the continued 
Western inability to open a second front. When the Germans launched a 
new offensive against Kharkov in February, Stalin renewed his threat for 
a separate peace. In his Order of the Day commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Red Army on February 23, 1943, he once again 
pointed out that “the Red Army alone bears the whole burden of the 
war.” He called on it simply to pursue the enemy “to the Western fron- 
tiers of our country,” implying that his armies would halt there. Stalin’s 
reminder apparently had the desired effect, for on March 11, Churchill 
promised a landing in Europe before August. Thus reassured, Stalin as- 
sented to “unconditional surrender” as the only formula which could 
bring peace to Europe, and for the first time defined the conflict as a “war 
against the Germans,” thus making no distinction between the German 
people and Hitler. 

Stalin’s dissolution of the Comintern on May 22, 1943, sealed his 
end of the bargain. Henceforth, the war was waged for the common vic- 
tory against Germany; the proletarian revolution would be postponed. 
Equally important, the dissolution of the Comintern reflected the upsurge 
of nationalism in the Soviet Union following the great victories of the Red 
Army before Stalingrad and Moscow. A war for Mother Russia and the 
Russian nation required as its obverse a war against the German nation. 
The Soviets saw themselves not as international workers but as Russians 
against Germans; and national exaltation required national opposition. 
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As for the dismemberment of Germany, the Russian position re- 
mained ambiguous. Doubtless in line with Stalin’s earlier view, Deputy 
Foreign Minister Litvinov advised Harry Hopkins on March 15, 1943, 
that Russia desired Germany partitioned. In London, Ambassador Maisky 
informed Eden of the same. But at the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in October 1943, Molotov was noncommittal. According to the 
official American minutes drafted by Charles Bohlen, Molotov said that 
“this was a subject requiring further study. . . . He added that the Soviet 
Government . . . . must consider the political advisability of any such 
step. He concluded that the Soviet Government had come to the definite 
conclusion that the dismemberment of Germany was not excluded, but that 
the question would require further study.” 

Molotov’s hesitation suggests that the Kremlin was not of one mind 
on dismemberment, for at Tehran, one month later, Stalin was adamant 
for the sternest measures possible. When Roosevelt proposed that Ger- 
many be divided into five parts, and Churchill proposed lesser partitions, 
Stalin interjected that “if Germany was to be dismembered, it should 
really be dismembered.” 


MARSHAL STALIN repeated what he had said as to the danger of the re- 
unification of Germany. He said no matter what measures were adopted there 
would always be a strong urge on the part of the Germans to unite... . 

He felt the whole purpose of any international organization to preserve 
peace would be to neutralize this tendency on the part of the Germans and 
apply against them economic and other measures and if necessary, force, to 
prevent their unification and revival. 


THE PRIME MINISTER inquired whether Marshal Stalin contemplated 
a Europe composed of little states, disjointed, separated and weak. 


MARSHAL STALIN replied not Europe but Germany. . . . 


THE PRESIDENT remarked Germany had been less dangerous to civili- 
zation when in 107 provinces. 


THE PRIME MINISTER said he hoped for larger units. 


Two months later, in January 1944, when British representatives on 
the European Advisory Commission recommended occupation boundaries 
within Germany giving the Soviet Union an eastern zone extending to the 
Elbe, Moscow immediately accepted. At the time, the idea of joint occu- 
pation was paramount in the West, and no one assumed that the various 
zones might be sealed off from one another. Whether this was the Soviet 
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intention is difficult to say. Nevertheless, Stalin doubtless felt that accep- 
tance of the boundaries proposed by the British — giving Russia 40 per 
cent of the territory of Germany within its 1937 frontiers, 36 per cent of 
its population, and 33 per cent of its productive resources — represented 
an advantageous solution. If four-power occupation proved unworkable, 
or if the Western powers proved too friendly to Germany, the Soviet Union 
would still hold a sizable guarantee. And if dismemberment worked well, 
the Soviet Zone would prove a valuable appendage. Finally, if it appeared 
that Germany was ready for social revolution, the Soviet-controlled 
territory would provide a valuable springboard. 

Stalin’s view of the problem was simple, but not simplistic. Germany 
must be kept militarily weak; the Soviet Union must remain strong. This 
depended on two things: first, the establishment of governments in the 
countries lying between Germany and Russia which could be depended 
upon to side with Russia in any future quarrel with Germany; second, a 
sufficiently cordial relationship with Britain and the US to prevent the 
West from forming an alliance with Germany against the Soviet Union. A 
divided Germany may have reassured Stalin on both counts. 

As between friendship for his Western allies and a secure military 
position on Russia’s western approaches, Stalin chose the latter, though 
possibly not consciously or directly. In fact, he faced something of a 
dilemma. By giving priority to the security of his frontiers, he gradually 
sacrificed the sympathy of the West. For a government which satisfied the 
Soviet definition of friendliness could scarcely satisfy Western definitions 
of democracy. 

The discussions on Germany at Yalta centered on three points: 
dismemberment, reparations and the inclusion of France as an occupying 
power. After initial reluctance on Stalin’s part, the Big Three agreed that 
France should be admitted to Germany’s occupation. It was also agreed — 
at Stalin’s insistence — that reference to Germany’s future dismember- 
ment be included in the terms of surrender. On the question of repara- 
tions, Stalin sought to fix the German debt at $20 billion, of which half 
would be reserved for the Soviet Union. Half of the total figure should be 
seized during the first two years of occupation, the balance to come from 
current German production over a period of ten years. On Roosevelt’s 
recommendation, the matter was referred to a special commission. The 
Soviet figure of $20 billion was taken “as a basis for discussion.” 
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As the war drew to a close, Stalin’s interest in reparations mounted. 
And as his interest in reparations rose, his desire for dismemberment 
diminished. The Russians became increasingly aware that it would be 
easier to draw material from a united Germany rather than a dismem- 
bered one, and Soviet claims were predicated on German production 
continuing. 

But at Yalta, Stalin did not seem to recognize the link between rep- 
arations and dismemberment, and he demanded both. It was only later 
in the spring of 1945, when the practical problems of dismemberment 
had to be dealt with, that the difficulties became evident. Thus when a 
draft memorandum on dismemberment, prepared by the British element 
on the European Advisory Commission, was forwarded to Moscow, the 
Russians evasively replied that “the Soviet government understood that 
the Yalta decision regarding the dismemberment of Germany was not 
an obligatory plan for partition but a possibility for exercising pressure 
upon Germany for the purpose of rendering it harmless if other means 
proved insufficient.” On May 5, 1945, when Germany’s surrender be- 
came imminent, Moscow ignored a subsequent cable from London for 
verification of the word “dismemberment” in the surrender text. Finally, 
in his Proclamation to the People on May 8, 1945, Stalin announced 
that “the Soviet Union does not intend to dismember or destroy 
Germany.” 

In line with Stalin’s reversal on the question of dismemberment was 
the sudden shift in Russian propaganda during the closing months of the 
war. In April, the Kremlin put a damper on nationalist appeals, and 
Stalin’s almost forgotten statement of 1941 was revived: “Hitlers come 
and go, but the German people and the German State remain.” Indeed, 
given the activities of the Ulbricht group once they returned to Berlin, 
the evidence seems clear that Moscow preferred to go the democratic 
route in a united Germany rather than settle for dismemberment. Flushed 
by success elsewhere in Eastern Europe, the Kremlin may even have be- 
lieved that the same results could be achieved in Germany. 

Unfortunately, the presence of the three Western powers and the 
division of Germany into separate occupation zones proved fatal to the 
creation of a popular front through which the German Communist Party 
might seize power. More important, however, were the contradictions in 
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Soviet policy itself; for looting, reparations, and economic exploitation 
ran directly counter to a long-term goal of gaining popular support. 

One thing is clear: Russian occupation policy in Germany was not 
uniform, consistent, or clear-cut. Instead, it appears to have been a com- 
promise between two conflicting trends, one sponsored by the Soviet Mili- 
tary Government in Berlin-Karlshorst, the other sponsored intermittently 
by Moscow. The military headquarters in Karlshorst, commanded by 
Marshal Zhukov, seems to have pursued the line that a moderate recon- 
struction of the Russian Zone — guided by parties friendly to the Soviet 
government — was the best means of attaching the zone permanently to 
the Communist sphere, as well as the most intelligent way of getting rep- 
arations for Russia. Karlshorst therefore aimed at the earliest possible 
termination of the wholesale dismantling of industry in the Soviet Zone 
as a mecessary condition of restoring confidence and a constructive out- 
look in the Germans. Time and again Moscow seems to have interfered 
with new dismantling orders, inspired, it would seem, not only by Rus- 
sia’s needs but also by the policy of making Germany powerless. 

Russian policies were muddied further by the representatives of 
other Soviet organs in East Berlin. The Propaganda Ministry, for ex- 
ample, was represented by Colonel Serge Tulpanov, who reported di- 
rectly to Zhdanov in the Kremlin. Yet a fourth chain of authority was 
represented by Vladimir Semyeonev, the political adviser to Marshal 
Zhukov, who appears to have been the agent of Beria and the MVD. The 
effect of these four chains of command often made for hopeless confu- 
sion. Zhukov and the generals were interested in an efficient occupation; 
the Reparations Commission was interested in dismantlement and ship- 
ments to Russia; Tulpanov pressed the revolution westward; while 
Semyeonev, reputedly a man well versed in Western culture and well 
aware of Western strength, counseled restraint. Zhukov and Semyeonev 
worked well with the West in the Control Council; Tulpanov and the 
reparations representatives preferred to go it alone. 

For example, on May 1, 1946, Zhukov’s successor, Marshal Soko- 
lovsky, declared categorically that dismantlement had stopped. A few 
weeks later, during the first postwar fair held at Leipzig, a new wave of 
dismantling was in full swing. This was followed by an energetic resump- 
tion of industrial production in the autumn of 1946, which again was fol- 
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lowed by a sudden wave of transporting specialized German factories, 
such as the entire Carl Zeiss works in Jena, to Russia. 

The political policy of the USSR in Germany exhibited similar am- 
bivalence. On the one hand, a strong pro-Soviet party was encouraged; 
on the other, the vestiges of democratic procedures were retained — at 
least initially. It is true that this may have given the Soviets the best of 
both worlds. The nucleus of a strong Communist Party was created, while 
the possibility of that party achieving power democratically remained. 
This also made the task of cooperating with the Western Allies easier — 
particularly during the first two years. Nevertheless, the Soviets appeared 
to be following two competing policies at the same time. Some elements 
advocated going the democratic route in a united Germany; others sought 
to make the Russian Zone a Communist appendage. This ambivalence 
was reflected in Soviet agricultural and economic policy, where the intro- 
duction of Communist measures in the Eastern Zone proceeded with 
extreme caution and restraint. Any move likely to upset a majority of 
Germans was carefully avoided. 

In retrospect, the first major postwar elections in Germany (Octo- 
ber 20, 1946) marked the high point of Communist attempts to gain 
power democratically. One month before, in a series of local elections, 
the SED had done surprisingly well, winning absolute majorities in 
Brandenburg and Saxony. But the local elections were not a valid test of 
SED strength, for in many districts the rival Christian Democrats and 
Liberal Democrats had no party organizations. Of the 11,623 local elec- 
tion districts in the Soviet Zone, the CDU organized only in 4,200, and 
the LPD in 2,200. The SED, on the other hand, had party organizations 
in all districts. The bourgeois parties fielded candidates only in 3,203 
districts; the SED had candidates in each. The SED also was given eighty 
tons of paper for advertising, the rival parties received only nine tons 
altogether. 

The parliamentary elections therefore offered a better test, for each 
seat was now contested. Throughout the Soviet Zone, the SED lost 
ground. Compared with the September elections, the SED lost 403,000 
votes; the CDU and LDP together gained 1.3 million. Of a total of 503 
deputies to the regional parliaments, 249 belonged to the SED. Of the 
total votes cast, the SED received 4,625,925, the CDU 2,398,035 and the 
LDP 2,410,146. The Berlin elections which took place simultaneously 
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elaborate campaign, the SED polled less than 20 per cent of the total 
vote, and ran a poor third behind the Social Democrats and the CDU. 


Table 31. Soviet Zone Parliamentary Elections, October 20, 1946 


Votes Percentage Seats 

Saxony 

SED 1,595,723 49.6 59 

CDU 756,740 23.3 28 

LDP 806,163 24.8 30 
Saxony-Anhalt 

SED 1,030,880 45.8 §1 

CDU 507,397 21.9 22 

LDP 695,685 29.9 24 
Thuringia 

SED 816,864 49.3 47 

CDU 313,824 18.9 19 

LDP 471,415 28.4 28 
Brandenburg 

SED 634,786 44.5 44 

CDU 422,206 30.8 31 

LDP 298,311 20.6 20 
Mecklenburg 

SED 547,663 50.0 48 

CDU 377,868 34.0 31 

LDP 138,572 12.0 11 


Following the October election defeat, Soviet Zone authorities 
stepped up the harassment of the two bourgeois parties. The Sovietiza- 
tion of the SED also went forward rapidly. On November 7, 1946, the 
SED organized large-scale celebrations of the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. In contrast with 1945, the speeches of the 
Soviet leaders were reproduced verbatim in SED party journals. Soviet 
Constitution Day on December 5 was celebrated in the same fashion. Two 
weeks later, on Stalin’s sixty-ninth birthday (December 21, 1946), Wil- 
helm Pieck announced that “the far-sighted genius of the Soviet Union’s 
great leader shows the German people their way too.” At the II Congress 
of the Socialist Unity Party in September 1947, the linkage of the party 
with the CPSU was officially proclaimed. The character of the party had 
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changed decisively; the KPD, in effect, had swallowed the Social Demo- 
crats in the Soviet Zone. 

The “Democratic Bloc” which had been formed in 1945 among all 
parties as an anti-Fascist union, became increasingly active in zone poli- 
tics. At its inception, the “bloc” represented supra-party unity on ques- 
tions of fundamental importance: denazification, land reform, and the 
socialization of industry. But during 1947 it increasingly developed into 
a means of compromising the bourgeois parties by associating them with 
almost all public actions of the SED. 

In pursuit of an even broader united front, the First German Peo- 
ple’s Congress was convened in East Berlin on December 6, 1947. The 
purpose was to mobilize support for a united Germany under Communist 
leadership. Over 2,000 delegates attended, 664 of whom came from the 
three Western zones. From the beginning, however, the dominant role 
was played by the SED. The intent of the Soviets seems to have been to 
create an organization similar to the fronts of United Workers Parties 
and National Assemblies of Eastern Europe which had facilitated Com- 
munist seizure of power. The primary goal of the Congress remained a 
united Germany — a goal which blended Communist ambitions with Ger- 
man desires. 

Before adjourning, the Congress appointed a Presidium, which in 
turn issued a call for a Second People’s Congress in March 1948. It was 
at the Second Congress where the first steps were taken for the formation 
of a separate East German government. But at the time, it was not clear 
whether that government was to be for all of Germany — as the Com- 
munists then hoped — or simply for the Soviet Zone. A Volksrat (Peo- 
ple’s Council) of 400 members was elected by the delegates (including 
100 from the West), and various commissions appointed to draft a con- 
stitution. 

By the beginning of 1948 the SED dominated the political life of 
the Soviet Zone. During 1947 the party had grown enormously — aided 
both by direct Soviet assistance and the spreading wave of Communism 
which seemed to be moving implacably across Eastern Europe. In this 
context, the election results of October 1946 seemed anomalous. The 
SED controlled virtually all of the local press; most positions in the cen- 
tral administration were held by members of the SED, and the various 
provincial governments increasingly came under party control. The 
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minister presidents of all provinces save Saxony-Anhalt were members of 
the SED, and the party controlled the ministries of Education and Interior 
(police )in every province. 

Nevertheless, Soviet support cut both ways. While it doubtless en- 
couraged many to join the SED — believing they were joining the wave 
of the future — it also alienated many more who saw the party simply 
as an arm of Soviet expansion. The fact that most of the Communist 
leaders of the SED had spent the war in Russia did not improve the 
party’s image. In addition, the SED’s policies were subject to the more or 
less open control of the Soviet occupation authorities. Its power of direct 
action was limited by the fact that all important decisions were taken by 
the Russians. 

Indeed, the duties of the SED were as burdensome as its inde- 
pendence was slight. Instead of advancing socialism, it was forced in- 
creasingly to defend Soviet policy in Germany. Reparations were the 
most difficult, and it was during this period that Soviet exploitation was 
at its height. The new border with Poland also had to be defended — at 
a time when refugees from the lands beyond the Oder-Neisse were en- 
camped in virtually every East German village. In the words of the Eng- 
lish historian John Peter Nettl: “The SED was the vanguard for Soviet 
exploitation, not the advance guard of the Communist society in Ger- 
many.” 

Thus, instead of making popular headway, the SED lost ground. The 
Berlin blockade, once it became clear that the Western powers would not 
give in, further complicated the SED’s position. The blockade was an 
offensive gambit. If the Western powers withdrew, Berlin and all Eastern 
Germany would be in Soviet hands. Indeed, the psychological ramifica- 
tions could place all of Germany, perhaps all of Europe, within Com- 
munist grasp. At the time, Soviet policy still envisaged a united Ger- 
many, and that Germany was to be Communist. As Otto Grotewohl an- 
nounced shortly after the blockade: “Our party with the help of the 
Soviet Union, will unite Germany.” 

The activities of the Second People’s Congress in the Soviet Zone 
was an important adjunct of Russian policy. The newly chosen Volksrat 
served as the nucleus of a new German government. At the same time, 
two additional parties were founded in the Soviet Zone to further Com- 
munist aims: the Democratic Farmers’ Party of Germany (DBD) and 
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the National Democratic Party of Germany (NDPD). Communist strat- 
egy was straightforward. In the first place, it was hoped that these parties 
might erode the still solid bourgeois front presented by the Liberals and 
Christian Democrats. In the second, they expected that additional ele- 
ments within the zone’s population might be co-opted into support for 
Soviet policies. From the beginning, however, both the DBD and the 
NDPD were little more than fronts for the Communists. The first leader 
of the Farmers’ Party was Ernst Goldenbaum, an old Communist who 
later became the GDR’s first Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. The 
party’s avowed purpose was to mobilize support for the land reform. 
Actually, the party simply served as a link between the farmers and 
the SED. 

The NDPD is a more interesting phenomenon. Founded in May 
1948 — just after the Second People’s Congress and just before the 
blockade — the party reflected the rehabilitation of the former Nazis in 
the Soviet Zone to public life. The anti-Fascist appeals of the first postwar 
years now yielded to the anti-West tirades of the Cold War. Fascism was 
no longer the main danger. Instead, it was the representatives of the 
“monopolies and bankers” still infesting the bourgeois parties. Denazifi- 
cation proceedings halted on March 10, 1948. Two months later, the 
National Democratic Party was founded to attract former Nazi suppott. 

The obvious Communist control of the two new parties militated 
against their success. A few farmers were detached by the DBD, party 
membership may have reached a half-million by the end of 1948, but 
neither it nor the NDPD achieved a broad-based following. On the other 
hand, the Christian Democrats and Liberal Democrats also grew increas- 
ingly dormant. Contact with their Western affiliates slackened, and both 
parties underwent a period of “clarification.” What little activity took 
place generally was devoted to the routine of keeping party organizations 
alive. Officially, the CDU and LDP representatives continued to sit in the 
provisional parliaments of the Soviet Zone pursuant to their 1946 elec- 
tion mandates. In actuality, political power in the zone had passed out of 
their hands. 


Moscow’s decision to lift the Berlin blockade in 1949 remains a 
mystery. On January 27 of that year, Kingsbury Smith of the Interna- 
tional News Service submitted four questions to Stalin on East-West re- 
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lations. The blockade was then at its height. Stalin replied on January 31, 
1949, indicating a possible solution in Berlin, He also advocated a joint 
US-Russian declaration that neither country intended to make war on 
the other, and suggested a meeting between himself and President Tru- 
man. But when President Truman indicated his approval of the idea and 
suggested (through Kingsbury Smith) a meeting in Washington, Stalin 
declined because of ill health. He suggested that the meeting take place 
in Poland or Czechoslovakia instead. 

In the West, Stalin’s move was greeted with considerable skepticism, 
although his remarks on Berlin were subsequently taken up at the UN 
Security Council, and eventually led to lifting the blockade. But rightly or 
wrongly, the tendency in the West was to discount Stalin’s remarks. The 
Soviets, it was felt, were simply stalling in order to prevent formation of 
a West German government and the signing of the North Atlantic Pact. 

In retrospect, it seems clear that Soviet policy had taken a more 
moderate turn. A. A. Zdhanov, head of the Cominform, and reputedly 
the most militant in Moscow’s leadership, died in late 1948. Tito broke 
with the Kremlin just before. Hence, the winter of 1948-1949 seems to 
have been a period of reassessment for Russia, and Stalin’s interview 
with Kingsbury Smith indicated that the assessment was complete. The 
blockade had failed to dislodge the West from Berlin, and the counter- 
blockade which the Western powers had imposed was seriously restricting 
East Europe’s recovery. On March 5, 1949, a wholesale shakeup in the 
Soviet leadership was announced. Molotov resigned as Foreign Minister, 
and Marshal Sokolovsky was replaced as commander of Soviet forces in 
Germany. Molotov was succeeded by Andrei Vyshinsky; Sokolovsky by 
General V. I. Chuikov — hero of Stalingrad. At the same time, Anastas 
Mikoyan was relieved of his duties as Minister of Foreign Trade. Molotov 
was placed at the head of a reorganized cabinet committee for coordinat- 
ing industrial and military resources in central and eastern Europe. Both 
Molotov and Mikoyan retained their positions as deputy prime ministers, 
and on March 24, Sokolovsky became first Deputy Minister of the Armed 
Forces. Whether the shifts in the Kremlin involved promotions or demo- 
tions is unclear; in any event, Soviet policy took off in a new direction. 
The blockade was liquidated, and the focus of Soviet policy shifted to 
eastern Europe. In effect, Titoism became Moscow’s principal concern; 
elsewhere the fires were banked. The threat of schism within the bloc ap- 
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parently seemed more serious than the fight for Communism in Germany. 

When the Council of Foreign Ministers convened in Paris on 
May 23, 1949, the first item on the agenda was German unity. In line 
with the new thrust of Soviet policy, Vyshinsky proposed a return to the 
status quo ante in Germany: restoration of the four-power Allied Control 
Council, quadripartite control of the Ruhr, and the union of the two Ger- 
man Economic Councils (East and West) into a single Council of State. 
In effect, having failed to drive the West from Berlin, the Kremlin was 
making a final effort to preserve whatever could be salvaged of German 
unity in the hopes of better times to come. 

Thus Vyshinsky contended that the West was not interested in uniting 
Germany but in dividing it, and the creation of the West German Federal 
Republic, he said, was part of that strategy. As for occupation policy, he 
accused the West of insisting on the majority principle to reduce the Sovi- 
ets to a permanent minority. The West, in turn, accused the Soviets of 
insisting on a veto because they did not want agreement. The discussions 
on German unity effectively broke down on this point. The conference 
adjourned on June 20, 1949, with little progress to report. The lifting of 
the blockade was reaffirmed, but for all intents and purposes, Germany 
and Berlin remained divided. The Foreign Ministers agreed to continue 
their work at the meeting of the UN General Assembly in September 
1949, but the expectations for progress were slight. 

It was at this point that the Soviets resumed in earnest the creation 
of the German Democratic Republic. Indeed, one could argue that the 
Soviets had no alternative. The Berlin blockade had failed, Germany had 
not gone Red, the creation of a separate West German state had not been 
delayed or prevented, and at Paris, Vyshinsky had failed in the reintro- 
duction of four-power control. In this context the Soviets had but two 
choices: they could let their zone join the Federal Republic and in effect 
renounce all future control of German affairs, or they could create a 
separate state of their own. Since the first alternative would mean the ad- 
vance of capitalism to the Oder, they had little choice. Thus the Rus- 
sians reluctantly moved ahead toward the creation of a separate German 
Democratic Republic. 

Even at this point, however, progress toward the creation of the 
GDR was hesitant and slow. The key words in the Communist propa- 
ganda in Germany remained Unity and Peace — and the withdrawal of 
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all occuaption troops. The Constitution of the GDR, when it was finally 
promulgated, claimed to be a constitution for the whole of Germany. 
Thus, although two German states developed, the Soviets kept the idea 
of unity alive, still hoping perhaps to keep the Federal Republic out of 
the Atlantic Alliance. The goal of German unity remained popular in 
Germany, and only the Soviets could grant it. Having failed to achieve a 
Communist Germany, a unified but neutral Germany may have seemed 
to many in the Kremlin as the next best alternative. 

But if the Soviets hesitated over the creation of a separate East Ger- 
man state, their East German colleagues did not. And this was true of 
the leadership in all parties in the zone — not just the SED. For by late 
1948, the East German Christian Democrats and Liberals had for all 
intents and purposes been read out of their respective parties in the West, 
and the Communist leadership of the SED gave little credence to the pos- 
sibility of gaining power democratically. Thus the Soviets now found 
themselves under increasing pressure in their own zone to establish a 
separate government. 

On March 4, 1949, the Presidium of the East German Volksrat 
took up a report from its constitutional committee, which had been at 
work since October 1948. Two months later, the entire council con- 
vened in East Berlin. The draft constitution was approved, and elections 
for a Third People’s Congress were set for May 15 and 16, 1949. 

In its call for elections, the Volksrat had requested that the elec- 
tions take place throughout Germany. This was refused by the three 
Western military governors on April 22, who asserted that the People’s 
Congress was a fraudulent institution whose purpose was to subject Ger- 
many to Communist domination. When the election took place in the 
Soviet Zone, the voters were confronted with a single list of candidates: 
the so-called Central Bloc of Anti-Fascist Democratic Parties and Mass 
Organizations. 

Election of the single-list candidates took place May 15 and 16, 
1949. Over 12 million ballots were cast. According to official returns, 
61.8 per cent voted in favor of the list, 31.5 per cent voted against, and 
6.7 per cent of the ballots were void. 

The Third People’s Congress assembled in Berlin May 29 and 30, 
1949. It voted to send a delegation to the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in Paris (to press for a return to the purposes of the Pots- 
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dam Agreement), and elected a new Volksrat of 330 members, who in 
turn chose a Presidium of 38. 

Throughout the summer of 1949, the appeal for German unity con- 
tinued to be sounded in the East. On July 22, a resolution of the Volksrat 
once again called for unity in both Berlin and Germany, and asked the 
population to boycott a forthcoming set of elections in the Federal Re- 
public. But by the beginning of October, the Soviets appear to have de- 
cided that there was little to be gained by further delaying the creation 
of the GDR. The opening speeches at the UN General Assembly showed 
no flagging of Western interest toward the formation of a viable Federal 
Republic. On October 3, the Presidium of the Volksrat summoned the 
entire Volksrat to a meting two days later. At that meeting (Octo- 
ber 7, 1949), the Volksrat transformed itself into a provisional Peo- 
ple’s Assembly (Volkskammer). The constitution, which had been al- 
ready approved by the Third People’s Congress on May 30, 1949, be- 
came effective, and a provisional government headed by Otto Grotewohl 
was installed. New elections were set for October 15, 1950. Upon taking 
office, Grotewohl once again appealed to the three Western powers for 
the restoration of German unity. 

On October 10, 1949, General Chuikov announced that the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Soviet Military Government (SMA) would 
be transferred to the provisional government of the GDR. The SMA 
henceforth became a Control Commission, parallel to the steps taken in 
the West with the creation of the Federal Republic. On October 13, 
Marshal Stalin wired his good wishes to President Pieck. Stalin hailed the 
GDR as a turning point in European history: the conjunction of a peace- 
ful Russia and a peaceful Germany. 


UT. 


Socialism in One Country 


HE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC was conceived in desperation 

and born in confused illegitimacy. Although the constitution of the 
West German Federal Republic was promulgated in May 1949, it was 
not until October of that year that the final steps were taken toward the 
creation of the GDR. Even then, Moscow proved hesitant. On October 1, 
1949, one week before General Chuikov’s statement announcing the 
establishment of the GDR, the Soviet Union made a final appeal to the 
three Western powers. The text of the Soviet note of October 1 has 
never been published. The Soviets have not released it; neither have the 
Western powers. The likeliest explanation is that publication would be 
embarrassing to both sides: embarrassing to the Soviets because it would 
expose their reluctance to establish the GDR, embarrassing to the West 
because it blamed them for Germany’s division.* 

General Chuikov’s announcement of October 8 was low-keyed: the 
new East German government explicitly was referred to as “provisional.” ? 
Two months later, Chuikov once again referred to the government of the 
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GDR as “provisional,” and said that the USSR would continue to con- 
duct “the necessary relations with the corresponding representatives of 
the West occupation authorities.” * 

The following year, the Soviets seemed prepared to liquidate the 
“provisional” German Democratic Republic in return for Germany’s 
permanent demilitarization. On October 20-22, 1950, the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Soviet bloc met in Prague and issued a communiqué calling 
for a peace treaty, German unity, and the withdrawal of all occupation 
forces within one year.* Whether the Soviets were serious or not was never 
adequately explored, for at his press conference three days later Dean 
Acheson curtly dismissed the Prague proposals as “an attempt to deflect 
us from our resolve to proceed to build real strength in a free world as 
the best means of safeguarding peace.” ° 

Throughout 1951 and 1952, the Soviet Union continued to stress 
their support for German unity and the withdrawal of foreign military 
forces. If Soviet protestations were real, the Kremlin evidently was pre- 
pared to trade a Communist East Germany for a united but neutralized 
one, hoping, perhaps, that a Communist party might eventually gain 
power. But such hopes appeared so ephemeral in the early Fifties that 
most in the West dismissed Communist offers as disingenuous. Why 
would the Soviets take such a gamble, unless perhaps they feared the 
dangers from a rearmed West Germany was worth it. 

The extent of Soviet concern is illustrated in Walter Ulbricht’s visit 
to Moscow in August 1951. Upon his return, the East German Volks- 
kammer passed a resolution calling for “free, equal and secret democratic 
elections by all Germans to a National Assembly, thus paving the way for 
the creation of a unified, democratic, peace-loving Germany.” ® In his 
speech to the Volkskammer supporting the resolution, Otto Grotewohl 
appealed for “general, free, equal and direct elections for the whole of 
Germany with all democratic parties participating and guarantees of per- 
sonal freedom in all Germany.” 7 On September 21, Otto Nuschke, leader 
of the East German CDU, indicated that all political prisoners would be 
set free prior to the elections,* and Grotewohl hinted openly at the early 
withdrawal of Soviet forces. General Chuikov added his support on Sep- 
tember 21: “The existing split of Germany,” he said, “cannot and should 
not continue much longer.” ® 

When Bonn responded to the Communist offer with a declaration of 
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fourteen points pertaining to all-German elections,?° Minister President 
Grotewohl astounded Western observers by accepting them in principle 
on October 10.12 The Volkskammer repeated its call for free, all-German 
elections that same day, and on October 13, 1951, President Wilhelm 
Pieck, who had just returned from Moscow, offered immediate all-German 
talks without preconditions. 

Unwilling to turn down the Communist proposal directly, but at the 
same time unsure of its consequences, the Western powers referred the 
matter to the United Nations, where it eventually died. A proposed elec- 
toral law based on that of the Weimar Republic and drafted by an East 
German Committee headed by Walter Ulbricht went unanswered.” 

As plans for West German rearmament went forward in 1952, Rus- 
sian concerns intensified. On March 19, 1952 — following the successful 
outcome of the NATO Lisbon Conference — the Soviet Union abandoned 
the idea of a permanently demilitarized Germany, and offered both Ger- 
man unity and a national army in return for a neutral Germany unaligned 
with either bloc. The Soviet position was announced in simultaneous 
notes to the Western powers calling for quadripartite discussions, and in- 
cluding the draft of a proposed peace treaty.t® The effect of the Soviet 
offer would have been to liquidate the GDR.* 

Once more the West turned a deaf ear, and on March 25, 1952, de- 
clined the Russian proposal, taking exception to the requirement that 
Germany remain neutral.15 The Soviet Union repeated its request in 
three parallel notes on April 9, 1952, again spelling out its willingness to 
conduct free all-German elections supervised by the four occupying 
powers.*® The belated Western reply, issued five weeks later, avoided a 
discussion of the substance of the Soviet proposal, insisting instead that 
the aborted UN investigating commission must first report on conditions 
in the Soviet Zone.’ Clearly, the West was in no mood to postpone the in- 
tegration of West German forces with NATO, and the Russian proposal 
would assure just that. A final Soviet plea on May 24 for direct four- 
power negotiations on Germany went unanswered.** Two days later, the 
so-called Contractual Agreements between Bonn and the three Western 
powers were signed, paving the way for the creation of a West German 
army and the eventual incorporation of the Federal Republic into NATO.” 

It was not until the Contractual Agreements were signed in Bonn 
that the Soviet Union took the first, definite steps to convert the GDR into 
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a “people’s democracy.” In retrospect, the Soviet position appears unreal 
but it was not, in 1952. European recovery still was not guaranteed at 
that point, and the desire for unity within Germany ran exceedingly strong. 
In Soviet eyes, a rearmed Western Germany united with the West meant 
the advance of hostile forces to the Elbe. On the other hand, a neutralized 
Germany guaranteed a buffer on the Rhine. Also, a retreat by the West 
to the Rhine would seriously weaken the military viability of whatever 
forces the US and Britain chose to retain in Europe. That, plus the fact 
that a united Germany would be all the more beholden to Russia makes 
the Kremlin’s position not as implausible as it appears. Certainly Secre- 
tary Acheson and Chancellor Adenauer did not consider it implausible, 
and their efforts in the spring of 1952 were carefully orchestrated to de- 
flect the Soviet overtures. As to the sincerity of the Russian offer, we 
should carefully consider the recent judgment of Walter Ulbricht: “Had 
the Western powers accepted the Soviet Note of March 1952, the posi- 
tion of the Party and the State in the German Democratic Republic would 
have been greatly endangered.” *° 

When the Bonn Contractual Agreements were signed, the Soviets 
recognized that their trump card — the ability to offer German unity — 
had proved insufficient to prevent West German rearmament. At that 
point, the slow incorporation of the GDR into the Soviet bloc began. On 
May 24, 1952, the East German government closed three highway cross- 
ing points to the Federal Republic; on May 25. two more, plus the rail 
crossings at Hof and Horrenberg.?* On May 27, telephone service between 
the two sectors of Berlin was severed,”2 and the entire six hundred-mile 
border between the GDR and the Federal Republic was ordered sealed. A 
three-mile-deep restricted area was declared on the eastern side, and en- 
trance could only be gained by special permit.?? On May 29, Pravda be- 
latedly approved the frontier closure: The German people must “take its 
destiny into its own hands.” 

It was not until after the signing of the Bonn Contractual Agreements 
that the Second Congress of the SED convened in East Berlin. Then, for 
the first time, Ulbricht went on record for the German version of “social- 
ism in one country.” A Communist East Germany became the order of 
the day. In his welcoming address to the delegates on July 10, 1952, 
Ulbricht proposed that socialism be systematically constructed in the 
GDR. “The creation of the beginning of Socialism means that we must 
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continually strengthen the basis of a people’s democracy.” ** On July 12, 
the Congress adjourned with a pledge to Stalin: “The working class will 
make the strongest efforts to strengthen the principles of a peoples de- 
mocracy in the German Democratic Republic to protect and save the 
homeland and peaceful reconstruction through the creation of armed 
forces and to create successfully the basis of socialism.” 7° 

Immediately thereafter, the Volkskammer was called into special 
session. A new law dissolved the previous five Lander of East Germany, 
replacing them with fourteen administrative districts responsible directly 
to Berlin. The various Land assemblies — traditionally a bourgeois 
stronghold — were likewise abolished in favor of new Bezirkstage, to 
which the representatives of the Communist organizations for labor, youth, 
and women were admitted along with the representatives of the various 
parties. In effect, the intermediary Land governments were destroyed, and 
a centralized state superimposed. This was necessary, according to the 
Volkskammer, because “the tasks of the further democratic and economic 
development of the German Democratic Republic require the closest pos- 
sible contact between the organs of state power and the population.” ?* 

Later in mid-September 1952, Minister President Grotewohl sub- 
mitted a three-point program to the central committee of the SED for the 
complete socialization of the GDR. According to Grotewohl, the “class 
war” had reached ‘“‘an acute stage.” Grotewohl’s three points involved 
the creation of an East German Army, the financial liquidation of capi- 
talists and big farmers opposed to the regime, and the establishment of 


a “socialist” economy.?’ 


The death of Stalin on March 5, 1953, is often taken as the bench- 
mark of a more relaxed Soviet policy toward the West. In reality, it would 
appear that that change occurred at least one year previous. Stalin’s 
major essay on economic reform,” his willingness to accept a rearmed 
but non-aligned Germany, plus his repeated comments on coexistence in 
1952, suggest that the Soviets already were pursuing a more moderate 
policy. In his essay, Stalin argued that the Soviet Union would benefit 
from the internal contradictions within the capitalist camp, and the like- 
lihood of a new world war breaking out among them (as they sought for 
markets). A united and capitalist Germany would have increased those 
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contradictions, especially the possibility of conflict with France, and even 
more so, would have forced the collapse of NATO. 

Once more, the focus of Soviet activity was Germany. As we have 
seen, the decision to undertake the construction of socialism in the GDR 
was taken only after the agreements on rearming West Germany had 
been concluded. The first efforts to physically separate the two German 
states date from that decision, although again, Communist measures were 
halting and slipshod. The barbed-wire, closely guarded frontier as we 
know it today did not exist; neither did it come into being overnight. In- 
deed, all that was done in May 1952 was to announce a three-mile re- 
stricted area, and to increase the size and frequency of border patrols. 

The fact that Stalin’s death might pave the way for a general détente 
(Soviet overtures now seemed more credible) was greeted with mixed 
emotions in the West. The possibility of German unity and European 
accord waxed strong in many breasts, particularly within Germany itself, 
but to others the Soviet smile presented dangers. To the more militant 
cold warriors, the Kremlin was simply pursuing the devious tactical ma- 
neuver suggested by Stalin and lulling the West into false security. 

If there were such apprehensions in the West, this helps to explain 
the mysterious series of air incidents immediately after Stalin’s death.” 
From the end of the Berlin blockade in 1949 until March 1953, not one 
single Western plane had been fired on by the Soviets. Within two weeks 
of Stalin’s death, not one but five air incidents occurred, two of which re- 
sulted in Western planes being shot down. In one case, the American 
plane was so far off course that Senator Ralph Flanders remarked that 
the Russian action was “considerate under the circumstances.” *° 

The first incident occurred March 10, when two Czech MIG—15 
fighters downed an American F--84 fighter at Falkenstein, West Germany, 
twenty-three miles from the Czech frontier. It is likely that the US jet had 
violated the Czech frontier on a probing mission, for no written protest 
was ever made by the American government.** 

In the second incident, a British Lincoln bomber penetrated GDR 
territory for a distance of seventy-four miles along the Baltic Coast. An- 
other British plane strayed from the air corridor to Berlin in the Weimar- 
Erfurt area at approximately the same time, but returned to the approved 
route when warned by a Soviet patrol plane. Four hours later a third 
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British plane violated the boundary of the air corridor in the S6mmerda- 
Naumburg area. It too returned when warned by Soviet fighters. 

A possible explanation for these incidents is that the West was de- 
liberately probing to test Soviet response in the wake of Stalin’s death.*? 
The fact that the Russians did not fire on the two British planes which 
returned to the air corridors indicates that the Russians were not trigger- 
happy. Unhappily, it also suggests that the planes shot down may have 
been more than careless navigators. 

Nevertheless, throughout April and May, the course of détente 
moved swiftly. A major foreign policy speech of President Eisenhower’s 
(frank, but not unfriendly) ** was republished in Pravda with a lengthy 
critique (frank, but not unfriendly),°* and on April 11, the British Am- 
bassador in Moscow obtained an interview with Molotov. The following 
month, Prime Minister Winston Churchill made his last great speech in 
the House of Commons, calling for a meeting at the summit, and sug- 
gesting a new European Locarno: a guarantee of Russia’s frontiers, and 
a defense by collective security.*® 

Reaction to Sir Winston’s speech was varied; the French National 
Assembly voted for an early meeting of the Big Four,®* Pravda gave the 
speech wide coverage,*? and Indian Prime Minister Nehru expressed 
wholehearted support.*® On the other hand, the United States made it 
clear that Churchill was speaking only for Great Britain,®® and in Bonn 
Chancellor Adenauer was openly critical.*° 

In Germany itself, the new Soviet line had immediate effect. On 
April 21, V. S. Semyeonev, who from 1945 onward had been the politi- 
cal adviser to the various Russian commanders in chief in Germany, and 
who was generally regarded in the West as a moderate and sensible man, 
was recalled to Moscow for consultations with Stalin’s successors. As a 
result of these discussions, the Soviet Control Commission in Germany 
was abolished May 28, 1953, and the Kremlin announced Semyeonev’s 
return as Russian High Commissioner — a post parallel to those created 
in the West in 1949.*1 The fact that it was Semyeonev who now took over 
the principal Soviet position in East Germany proved that Moscow was 
pursuing a more conciliatory course. This becomes even more evident 
in light of disclosures made subsequently concerning the pressure Semyeo- 
nev now brought to bear on the East Germans for substantial reforms. 

On April 15, 1953, the GDR was directed by the Kremlin to 
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discontinue the process of “socialization” in East Germany immedi- 
ately.4? There was a double urgency in Moscow’s demand, for not only 
did the question of East-West relations intervene, but the GDR’s eco- 
nomic situation by this time had become catastrophic. Ulbricht, who rec- 
ognized the political danger of Moscow’s proposed reforms, and who 
perhaps feared détente even more, rejected the Soviet demand. On May 28 
(the very day that Semyeonev’s appointment as High Commissioner was 
announced), the SED central committee increased production quotas 
for all East German workers by 10 per cent — with no additional in- 
crease in pay. If there were elements in Washington and Bonn which 
feared the Soviet diplomatic offensive, their greatest ally at this point was 
Walter Ulbricht. 

On June 3, the Kremlin notified East Berlin that it viewed the ac- 
tion of the central committee “with skepticism and concern”; a revision 
of the new work quotas “was urgently required.” 4? Two days later, 
Semyeonev arrived in East Berlin. On June 6, he invited East German 
leaders to meet with him. According to reliable reports, Semyeonev pre- 
sented the SED with a directive from Moscow: reforms must begin im- 
mediately. Perhaps more indicative of Moscow’s policy, plans for the 
public celebration of Walter Ulbricht’s sixtieth birthday on June 30 were 
abruptly canceled. “We'd like to advise Comrade Ulbricht to celebrate 
his sixtieth birthday in the same way Comrade Lenin celebrated his 
fiftieth.” How was that? “Comrade Lenin invited a few guests in for the 
evening.” *4 

Semyeonev’s presence had the desired effect. On June 9, 1953, the 
SED Politbiiro issued an unprecedented communiqué acknowledging 
previous “errors” and recommending the immediate adoption of more 
liberal economic measures to improve living standards. According to the 
communiqué, “the Politbiiro . . . started from the fact that in the past 
a number of mistakes were made by the party and by the Government of 
the German Democratic Republic.” These mistakes involved the rapid 
communization undertaken following the If Party Congress. 

From every aspect, the Politbiiro communiqué of June 9 is an amaz- 
ing document; it indicated clearly that a major shift in Soviet policy in 
Germany was at hand—a return to unification, nonalignment and 
détente. The GDR was to be sacrificed, providing the West would come 
halfway. Thus the SED Politbiiro proceeded to dismantle the scaffolding 
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of socialism so laboriously constructed at the II Party Congress. Accord- 
ing to their announcement: 


Artisans, retail and wholesale traders, and private industrial, building 
and transport firms should be granted adequate short term credits. 


Owners who have recently closed their shops and who desire to open 
them again may do so immediately. 

The HO [the state-owned distribution agency] is to conclude subcontracts 
with the private retail trade. 

Decrees on the confiscation of derelicit farms should be repealed. 

Land should no longer be taken for failure to meet delivery quotas. 

Farmers who have left their farms . . . and have fled to Western Berlin 
or Western Germany (small, medium and large farmers) are to be given a 
chance of returning to their farms. Where this is not possible in exceptional 
cases, they are to be given substitutes. They are to be helped with credits, stock, 
and implements to develop their farms. 


. . . all persons who have fled from the Republic and who return . . 
shall get back the property confiscated [when they left]. 

Persons who have fled the Republic and who return must not be dis- 
criminated against because of their flight. 


Students prevented from attending secondary schools because of religious 
belief should be readmitted and given the opportunity to make up the exams 
they missed. 

The dismissals of students from colleges and universities announced in 
the last few months are to be reviewed at once and decisions made by 20 June 
1953. Able young people from the middle classes must not be discriminated 
against in the matter of acceptance at college and universities. 


Minor political prisoners are to be set free at once. 
Price increases on luxury foodstuffs should be repealed. 


Recent fare reductions given to workers should be extended to all per- 
sons “irrespective of income.” 45 


The far-reaching recommendations of the Politbiiro were unani- 
mously approved and put into effect on June 11, 1953.4*° The doubts of 
the West about Communist policy in Germany were now dispelled. In- 
stead of imprisoning those resisting the socialization of the GDR, the 
Politbiiro ordered the seized property returned and the former owners 
reestablished. People jailed were to be released, banners exhorting the 
building of socialism were withdrawn, and credits given to small mer- 
chants. Overnight the GDR made a U-turn on the road to a people’s de- 
mocracy. 

Nevertheless, the road to hell is lined with the bones of good intent. 
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And in this case, the past actions of the SED hard-liners still had to be 
reckoned with. For the SED Politbiiro had not rescinded the increased 
work quotas imposed on the day of Semyeonev’s appointment, and it 
was this point, and the resulting consequences, that aborted the immedi- 
ate post-Stalinist diplomatic offensive. Reform in East Germany ended, 
Moscow’s flirtation with German unity terminated, and in the Kremlin, 
Mr. Beria lost his head. 

In restrospect, the most ironic aspect of the East Berlin riots of 
June 16-17, 1953, is that they were set in motion by what could have 
been the last official act of Walter Ulbricht. For the increased work 
quotas imposed in May had been his idea, and with Semyeonev’s arrival, 
the rumors of Ulbricht’s approaching demise spread rapidly.*? The irony 
is further compounded if one considers that on June 16, 1953, the day 
the demonstrations began, the Politbiiro was meeting in East Berlin to 
reconsider the new work quotas. According to Carola Stern’s account, 
the fourteen-man Politbiiro was divided: two supported Ulbricht, four 
opposed, and the remainder equivocated — waiting for Semyeonev to pro- 
nounce judgment.** 

Before decision could be reached, word was brought that a column 
of construction workers was marching down Stalinallee demanding that 
the new quotas be rescinded.’® Those opposed to Ulbricht seized on the 
demonstration to carry their point: the increased work levels were not 
justified. The Politbiiro debated for several hours. Finally, Ulbricht ap- 
peared outside and announced that the quotas had been reduced. Bruno 
Baum, the Berlin SED district secretary, was instructed to inform the 
demonstrating workers. Curiously, even at this point the Politbiiro con- 
sidered the demonstration legitimate; it was not something to be sup- 
pressed. Certainly it was not considered a revolt against the regime. 

It is beyond the scope of this account to explore the manner in 
which the June 16 demonstration was transformed into a major protest. 
Conventional wisdom holds that the East Berlin “uprising” represented a 
massive revolt against Communist tyranny. In retrospect, this seems diffi- 
cult to sustain. In the first place, the basis for the demonstration lay in the 
recently increased work norms. Second, when apprised of the protest, the 
East German Politbiiro was not alarmed, and indeed, considered the 
workers’ demands justified. They continued to meet for several hours, 
and then announced that the norms had been rescinded. There was no 
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fear for the regime, and no panicky clamor for armed intervention. Third, 
when the East Berlin police asked for permission to arrest the ring- 
leaders, the Russians withheld it, still confident the demonstration was 
manageable. Even after a workers’ delegation demonstrated at the gov- 
ernment offices on Wilhelmstrasse on the afternoon of June 16, there was 
still no suspicion of political revolt in East Berlin. 

That evening Ulbricht and Grotewohl met with a conference of 
party activists and announced that the new norms had been rescinded. 
For the first time, Ulbricht publicly endorsed the New Course: “The 
Party is abandoning an admittedly mistaken road and taking the right 
one,” he said.®° Thus, as late as the evening of June 16, 1953, and even 
after the demonstration of that day, the workers protest in East Berlin 
was still being treated as an isolated occurrence. There was no talk of 
revolt at Ulbricht’s meeting; the assumption was that with workers’ de- 
mands met, the crisis would subside. 

But during the night of June 16-17, the nature of the protest 
changed. Instead of an isolated demonstration contesting work norms, 
a full-fledged anti-government riot broke out. It is difficult to trace this 
transformation precisely. The Soviets did not take action until 1 P.M. on 
June 17, when General Dibrova declared a state of emergency. Russian 
armor then moved into Berlin, and within four hours the demonstration 
had been contained. Given the recent US experience with Negro ghetto 
riots, such a speedy containment raises doubts that the uprising was as 
widespread, or as deep-rooted, as is usually believed. The Russians and 
East Germans subsequently claimed that the uprising on the seventeenth 
was the work of Western agents provocateurs; this overlooked the obvious 
widespread dissatisfaction at that time in East Germany. Nevertheless, it 
is unlikely that Western intelligence agencies — given the open border in 
Berlin — remained completely aloof from proceedings in the Eastern 
sector. 

The immediate consequence of the East Berlin demonstrations was 
further economic reforms by the SED. On June 21, they announced their 
intention of restoring lower work quotas, increasing pensions and poor 
relief, shifting investment from heavy industry to housing, and improving 
the supply of workers’ clothing.*! Then on June 23, Otto Grotewohl per- 
sonally took the blame for the protests, acknowledging that his govern- 
ment had tried to go too fast in constructing socialism.” 
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At this point, the situation in East Germany becomes blurred. And 
the reasons lie not with the SED, but with the Kremlin. One reverberation 
in Moscow of the East Berlin uprising was the fall from power of La- 
vrenti Beria on June 25, 1953. The precise circumstances surrounding 
Beria’s fall may never be known. In a recent interview, Khrushchev as- 
serted Beria was shot on the spot by his Kremlin colleagues. In any event, 
it is unlikely that so summary an act was taken over a disagreement on 
German policy. If Beria was dispatched by his colleagues, it was for far 
deeper reasons, and differences on Germany were but one of many justi- 
fications. It is nevertheless clear that the situation in Germany figured 
prominently in the case against Beria. In early July, for example, a letter 
from Soviet party leaders was read to the SED Politbiiro in which Beria 
was accused of having demanded a policy of compromise which might 
have led to the abandonment of the GDR.*® 

Regardless of the precise circumstances, Beria’s removal had an im- 
mediate effect in East Germany. The Kremlin veered away from attempts 
to solve the German problem through détente; the justification for the 
new economic policy belatedly undertaken by the SED became one of 
Communist efficacy: to promote the economic viability of the GDR. 
Semyeonev, who had been identified with Beria, retained his post as 
High Commissioner, but Ulbricht stayed on as well with a new title of 
First Secretary of the Central Committee: primus inter pares. On the 
other hand, domestic reforms continued, and Ulbricht engaged in public 
self-criticism: “I would like to say openly before the highest forum of 
the party that among party leaders I bear the greatest responsibility for 

. . the errors that have been committed.” °* Some of Ulbricht’s op- 
ponents in the Politbiiro were removed, and two of them, Zaisser and 
Herrenstadt, were subsequently identified as followers of Beria. But since 
some of Ulbricht’s own supporters also lost their posts, the picture be- 
comes murky. The most likely explanation is that those deposed in the 
SED Politbiiro may have been too vocal in advocating German unity, and 
when the Soviet line changed, they were too far out on the limb to climb 
back. 


On August 20, 1953, the USSR announced the detonation of its 
first hydrogen bomb. Two days afterwards, the Soviet Union consummated 
an agreement with the GDR in Moscow. Grotewohl and Ulbricht were 
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accompanied by a large East German delegation, and the discussions 
lasted two days. The joint communiqué issued August 22, 1953, referred 
to the GDR as “the bulwark of the struggle of the German people for a 
united, peace-loving, democratic Germany.” It was agreed that the re- 
spective diplomatic missions in Moscow and East Berlin would be raised 
to embassies and that ambassadors would be exchanged. Further, the 
Soviet Union canceled reparations payments (effective June 1, 1954), 
and granted the GDR economic credits totaling 485 million rubles.**® 

The effect of the August 22 agreement represented a subtle but 
definite shift in the Soviet line on Germany: the GDR was no longer in 
danger of being sold out. Instead, East Germany’s potential was to be 
systematically developed; the construction of socialism was to go for- 
ward consistent with the New Course so that when and if German unity 
occurred, the GDR could fend for itself. In short, the order of Commu- 
nist priorities in Germany reversed. The fear of a strong West Germany, 
united with the NATO, no longer seemed so pressing with an H-bomb in 
the larder. The Soviet rush to prevent West German rearmament sub- 
sided; in the interim, the Russians would go it alone with the GDR. 

In this respect, the more militant factions in East and West had 
prevailed. The movement toward détente so noticeable immediately after 
Stalin’s death ground to a halt. In the West, plans went ahead for the 
creation of a West German army integrated into NATO; in the East, the 
GDR was put on a sounder economic foundation. The boat-rockers in 
both alliances temporarily had been restrained, and each German state 
began to sail on an even keel. If the Berlin riots proved anything, it was 
that the hard-liners on both sides still held sway. The momentary flirt- 
ings with European accord were shelved; Ulbricht, Adenauer and Dulles 
breathed a collective sigh of relief.°* 


The Berlin Conference of Foreign Ministers in January 1954, was 
different in kind from the negotiations of 1952 and 1953, for the Soviets 
were by now committed to a separate East Germany. The GDR was 
touted as the model for a united Germany; *’ henceforth, Soviet offers 
for free elections were carefully couched in such terms to insure East Ger- 
many’s survival. When British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden sub- 
mitted a five-point plan for free all-German elections,** V. M. Molotov, 
who reemerged as Russia’s Foreign Minister, countered with a Soviet 
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version demanding the formation of an all-German government as a 
prerequisite.°* This government would be composed of representatives 
of the two German states, and must ensure “the freedom of activity for 
democratic parties and organizations and to prevent the existence of 
Fascist, militaristic, and other organizations hostile to democracy and 
the cause of peace.” These goals sound unobjectionable, but traditional 
Soviet interpretation of such terms as “genuinely democratic” and “other 
organizations hostile to democracy” gave the West ample cause to be 
wary — particularly since they had been noticeably absent from Soviet 
proposals on Germany the year previous. 

The principal stumbling block to agreement, however, was not the 
subtle shading of Soviet proposals, but the relative order of elections and 
the formation of an all-German government. Since these differences were 
so fundamental, it is curious why the Russians took the initiative in pro- 
posing the Berlin Conference in 1954 when it should have been clear 
that nothing new would be forthcoming. The most frequent explanation 
is that since the Bonn Contractual Agreements — which were tied in 
with the European Defense Community (EDC) — still had not been 
ratified (notably by France), Moscow may have assumed once more an 
opportunity to trade German unity for West German rearmament. But 
if this was Moscow’s purpose — as it may very well have been in 1952 
and even up until June 1953 — one is at a loss to explain both the 
subtle additions to Soviet demands, and Molotov’s decidedly hostile be- 
havior during the Conference. In these circumstances, it appears that the 
Soviets were interested mainly in gaining international prestige for their 
new international partner, the German Democratic Republic. If the 
Berlin Conference could throw a monkey wrench into the plans for West 
German rearmament, so much the better. In any event, the public onus 
for Germany’s division should remain with the West. 

If one pursues this line of reasoning, the Soviets, sometime after the 
Berlin riots and the fall of Beria, reappraised their policy on Germany 
and returned to the concept of constructing socialism in the GDR. It was 
always possible that the long-predicted crisis in the West might occur, 
and in such circumstances the GDR would provide the basis for subse- 
quent German unity. Such a policy was clearly implied in Moscow’s 
statements of November 4 and 14, 1953, and would explain Molotov’s 
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demand that both German states should be represented at the Berlin 
Conference.® Also, it would be perfectly consistent with the New Course 
being pursued in Moscow, because this was, after all, the analysis to 
which Stalin had subscribed. 

When the Berlin Conference adjourned on February 18, 1954, agree- 
ment on Germany was nowhere in sight. Neither side had budged from 
its previously announced position, and if anything, the Soviet stance had 
become more rigid.*: Shortly thereafter, the Russians proclaimed the sov- 
ereignty of the GDR. The functions of the Soviet High Commissioner in 
East Germany were restricted, and relations with the GDR were to be 
placed “on the same basis as those with other sovereign states.” ®? Hence- 
forth, there could be little doubt about Soviet intentions. East Germany, 
like West Germany, was to develop separately; and each of the four oc- 
cupying powers, while exchanging mutual recriminations over Germany’s 
division, nevertheless tacitly accepted it as the least disruptive formula 
for European stability. The West, on its part, was determined to go 
forward with integrating the Federal Republic into Western Europe; ° 
the Soviets were equally determined to consolidate the Communist posi- 
tion in the GDR.“ 

The defeat of EDC by the French National Assembly in June 1954, 
doubtless reassured the Soviets that their course was the correct one, for 
in spite of Western wishes, it appeared that West German rearmament 
might not get off the ground. But when the Western powers went ahead 
with plans for rearming Germany without EDC, there are indications 
that the Kremlin may once again have had second thoughts about divid- 
ing Germany. On October 23, 1954, just prior to the consummation of 
the London Accords (providing for the Federal Republic’s admission to 
NATO) the Kremlin dispatched an urgent note to the three Western 
capitals asking for renewed consideration of German unity based on free 
elections. The Soviet Union was ready to reexamine the proposals sub- 
mitted by Eden to the Berlin Conference on “the assumption that the 
corresponding proposals of the Soviet Union will also be examined.” 


The Soviet government considers that possibilities exist for reaching an agree- 
ment among the powers on this question, if they proceed from the indisputable 
principle that the main task is the unification of Germany on peaceloving and 
democratic foundations.® 
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But the Soviet appeal fell on deaf ears in the West. There was little 
temptation to sacrifice the reality of West German rearmament to the 
ephemeral goal of four-power agreement. While the imminent possi- 
bility of West German rearmament may have triggered some hasty re- 
calculations in the Kremlin, it is unlikely that a change of mind had oc- 
curred. If Moscow was as anxious for German unity and free elections 
as they now professed, there was no reason why agreement could not 
have been reached at Berlin in January.°° The best explanation for the 
renewed Soviet efforts was the ambivalence which Russian policy so 
often exhibited. The renewed possibility of West German military inte- 
gration into NATO simply made a reassessment of Soviet policy neces- 
sary. This did not mean that the Russians would have thrown over the 
GDR; rather that the possibility of doing so may have loomed more at- 
tractive.” 

Although the West granted sovereignty to the Federal Republic on 
May 5, 1955, the Soviet Union did not take the same step for East Ger- 
many until September 20 of that year. Also, in June of 1955, the Soviets 
took the initiative and invited Chancellor Adenauer to Moscow for dis- 
cussions preparatory to the establishment of normal diplomatic relations. 
That the Soviets hoped to achieve an understanding with the Federal Re- 
public — perhaps even to draw it from NATO — seems evident. What 
is less appreciated in the West is the anguish which prevailed in East 
Berlin at that time, for Moscow was negotiating with Bonn over UI- 
bricht’s head. The fact that when Adenauer finally went to Moscow in 
early September, Khrushchev and Bulganin insisted that a solution of 
the German problem depended on a rapprochement between the two 
German states, merely made the bitter pill easier to swallow. For it was 
not until Adenauer proved immune to Soviet blandishments that an East 
German delegation arrived in Moscow to conclude a treaty granting the 
GDR the same sovereign status which the West had accorded the Fed- 
eral Republic in May. 

The Soviet invitation to Adenauer in June 1955 preceded the 
Geneva Conference of the Big Four by one month. In many ways the 
Geneva Conference was a success. The heads of government were brought 
together, a friendly atmosphere prevailed, and matters of great impor- 
tance to world peace were discussed extensively. But on the German 
question, the Conference was unproductive. The West tied the question 
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of European security to German unity; the Soviets contended that a solu- 
tion to the German problem depended on a broader European settlement. 

A cautious estimate of Soviet policy at this time would suggest that 
the Russians sought to normalize relations in Germany on the basis of the 
status quo. This required agreement between the two German states. If 
such an agreement could not be achieved through Soviet diplomatic in- 
tervention — i.e., the invitation to Adenauer — the next best road lay 
through unilaterally upgrading the status of the GDR, hoping that time 
would add its blessing. Unable to agree to a common solution, East and 
West assured themselves of European stability by unilateral action. Each 
established a client German state, and each depended on that state for 
final security: the Federal Republic was the linchpin of NATO; the GDR, 
the exposed buffer of the Warsaw Pact. Thus, a divided Germany was 
central to both alliances. 

But here was the difficulty. There was no question of West German 
viability, for it was closely linked to a prosperous Western Europe and 
possessed a government genuinely reflecting popular choice. The situation 
in East Germany was something else; stability was guaranteed neither 
by affluence or popular choice. To turn the GDR into an asset and not a 
liability to the Soviets, its stability must be guaranteed, and there were 
but two ways to achieve this. Either the West might be prevailed upon to 
grant equality of status (in this case, diplomatic recognition), or the 
economic decay might be arrested. Each policy was mutually reinforc- 
ing. Any effort to make the GDR more viable encouraged the West to 
accept its existence. Any step by the West to recognize the GDR’s exist- 
ence enhanced its stability. And Berlin, as we shall see, provided the 
key to both problems.® 

On their return to Moscow from the Geneva Conference, Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin stopped in East Berlin for three days of discussion. 
The result was a communiqué issued July 27, 1955, making explicit the 
need for cooperation between the two German states. According to the 
communiqué: “Both parties [the USSR and GDR] proceed from the 
premise that the German problem cannot be settled without the participa- 
tion of the Germans themselves, without a rapprochement between the 
German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic.” °° 

The idea of two German states was given further validity at the 
Twentieth Party Congress of the CPSU, where Khrushchev, in his fa- 
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mous “secret speech,” dethroned Stalin and touted the benefits of peace- 
ful coexistence.7° In the case of Germany, peaceful coexistence implied a 
continuation of the status quo.” At the IV Party Congress of the SED 
in March 1956, Ulbricht joined Khrushchev in attacking Stalin, and 
soft-pedaled the drive for German unity.’”? The reality of the two Ger- 
manys had become the keystone of Communist foreign policy.” 

In July 1956, GDR leaders visited Moscow for further talks on the 
German question. On July 17, Bulganin and GDR Minister President 
Grotewohl formally agreed that German reunification could only be 
achieved by direct negotiation between the two German governments."* 
Khrushchev reiterated the same at a Kremlin reception for Grotewohl, 
when he indicated that as far as the Soviet Union was concerned, German 
unity would have to wait. Reunification on a basis acceptable to the GDR, 
he said, was not currently practicable; on the contrary, it would require 
much work and patience. The implication was that as far as the Soviets 
were concerned, German reunification had been postponed indefinitely.” 

The Soviet drive against Western presence in Berlin must be seen 
in the context of Communist desires to stabilize the position of the GDR. 
So long as the GDR was not recognized, West Berlin remained a dan- 
gerous irritant. So long as West Berlin remained open to visitors from the 
East, the situation in the GDR remained precarious. And so long as the 
situation in the GDR remained precarious, the possibilities for Euro- 
pean rapprochement were slight. It now seems clear that the thrust of 
Soviet policy after the Geneva Summit was directed toward achieving a 
stability in Europe based on the status quo. The various disarmament 
schemes suggested by the Soviets, the Rapacki plan for a non-nuclear 
zone in Central Europe, and the repeated efforts to arrange a new meet- 
ing at the summit all reflected Russian desires to establish the division 
of Europe along existing demarcation lines. But the question of status 
quo focused on Germany. Until both German states could coexist, di- 
vided Europe could not coexist. And for both German states to coexist 
required that the GDR become an accepted member of the European 
community. 

Here was the nub of the entire postwar difficulty. The Russians, who 
(certainly after Stalin’s death) sought European stability based on the 
status quo, required the acceptance of two Germanys; the West, which 
was dedicated (at least verbally) to restoring a free Germany, could not 
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acknowledge two Germanys without undermining the entire rationale 
for creating the Federal Republic in the first place. For a strong and 
vital West Germany was supposed to eventually lead to unification, and 
the Federal Republic’s membership in NATO had been sold on that 
basis. Thus the Soviets sought to shore up the GDR; the West sought to 
undermine it. And Berlin became the focus of both policies.” 

In the years immediately following Geneva, the Soviets apparently 
believed that the GDR could be stabilized in spite of Berlin. It was only 
when this proved not to be the case, when the economic and psychologi- 
cal situation in East Germany deteriorated to an alarming level, and when 
it became clear that the West would not grant “‘coexistence” for the GDR, 
that Khrushchev acted to compel it. Even then, it is not completely clear 
what the Soviets had in mind. Did Khrushchev raise the Berlin problem 
simply to force the West into agreeing to the GDR’s right to exist? Or 
did he seek to incorporate West Berlin into the GDR — as many believed 
at the time? 

If Khrushchev’s goal in raising the Berlin question in 1958 was to 
force the West to recognize the status of the GDR, then he clearly failed, 
for it is now almost ten years after the original Soviet ultimatum and still 
no agreement exists. If his purpose was to incorporate West Berlin, then 
he also failed, for West Berlin continues to thrive — an independent 
island in a Communist sea. On the other hand, if his goal was simply to 
guarantee the GDR’s existence, then it is patent that he has succeeded, 
for the construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961 has secured its stability. 
The GDR is no longer threatened with the loss of its most productive 
people, the economic drain has been stayed, and the psychological con- 
sequences have provided a favorable milieu for separate national devel- 
opment. 

The difficulty with this analysis is that it reads present results as 
previous purpose. For as one traces the development of the successive 
Berlin crises after the Geneva Summit, it would appear that the con- 
temporary situation is but a fortuitous outgrowth of plans that miscar- 
ried. Had Khrushchev simply sought to stabilize the GDR by unilateral 
action, the Berlin Wall could have been constructed at any time prior to 
1961. Since this action was not taken until three years after the crisis 
began, it would appear that original Soviet plans envisaged more — 
namely, an East-West agreement formally recognizing the GDR. When 
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these efforts failed, a unilateral solution was authorized to Ulbricht as a 
last resort and the Berlin Wall went up. If one accepts this analysis, the 
post-Geneva events fall into a discernible pattern. The Soviet aim was a 
European status quo; acceptance of the GDR was part of that package. 

The most pressing element of Soviet policy involved improving the 
plight of the GDR. In January 1957, a large East German delegation 
visited Moscow and concluded a variety of agreements further “normal- 
izing” conditions between the two countries: art treasures were returned, 
the GDR was granted a hard currency credit of 370 million rubles, East 
German sovereignty over the air corridors to Berlin was recognized,” 
and a new Status of forces agreement concluded. The solution of the Ger- 
man problem, it was repeated, depended upon “mutual understanding 
and rapprochement between the two German states.” 

Nevertheless, at the end of 1957 the international status of the GDR 
remained uncertain. Yugoslavia had added its diplomatic recognition on 
October 15, 1957 — joining the other nations of Eastern Europe — but 
the Western front proved impenetrable. Indeed, if anything, Western 
pressure on the GDR may even have intensified during this period, for 
the economic gap between the two Germanys had become increasingly 
obvious. It was in this context that Communist pressure on West Berlin 
first began. And it began not in November 1958, with Khrushchev’s so- 
called ultimatum, but in January of that year. For it was in January that 
an article appeared in Deutsche Aussenpolitik, the authoritative East 
German foreign policy organ, disputing Western occupation rights in 
Berlin.7® 

During the spring and summer of 1958 the Western position in 
Berlin came under increasing attack. In March, East Berlin Deputy 
Mayor Waldemar Schmidt asserted in an interview with the West Ger- 
man Siiddeutsche Zeitung that Berlin’s four-power status devolved from 
the Potsdam Agreement. Since the Western powers had broken that 
agreement, they had therefore forfeited their rights in Berlin.” Schmidt’s 
remarks contrasted significantly with an interview given to the same 
West German paper just three days earlier by Mayor Fritz Ebert of 
East Berlin. According to Ebert, “We have to respect the four-power 
status of Berlin whether we like it or not. The military and the diplomats 
in the Soviet Union attach great importance to it. There are repeatedly 
very serious discussions about this matter.” °° 
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The juxtaposition of the Ebert and Schmidt interviews illustrates 
the differences in Communist thinking on Berlin. The East Germans, 
who sought urgently to enhance their international position, pressed the 
Soviets for greater leeway in dealing with the West. The Soviets, more 
concerned with reaching a larger European accord with the Western 
powers, apparently counseled caution. The article by Kroger in Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik and the interview of Schmidt represented the official East 
German position; the interview of Ebert was closer to the facts. 

The best indication of Khrushchev’s thinking in the summer of 
1958 is provided by Hans Kroll, who was then West Germany’s am- 
bassador in Moscow. An affable and gregarious diplomat, Kroll achieved 
considerable rapport with the Soviet leaders, especially Khrushchev. Ac- 
cording to Kroll: 


The Soviet attitude at that time had not yet completely hardened. In my 
first talk with Khrushchev I found his position rather flexible. 

One day he said: “If there should ever be an agreement with the GDR on 
the subject of elections, and if in these elections the people in the GDR should 
vote for a non-Communist or even a non-socialist government, the Soviet 
Union would not be happy about it, but we would accept the result.” 84 


The implication, of course, was that two German states would re- 
main; if he were assured on that point, Khrushchev would (reluctantly) 
accept whatever government the people of East Germany elected. 

Over the next several months Khrushchev continued to seek a 
negotiated agreement on Germany.*? This became especially clear in July 
1958, when he attended the V Party Congress of the SED in East Berlin. 
Khrushchev issued no threat whatever against Western presence in the 
divided city; his main concern remained recognition of the GDR.** 

On the other hand, East German spokesmen continued to insist 
that Western rights in Berlin had been abrogated when the Potsdam 
Agreements had been first broken,** and on September 4, the GDR pro- 
posed a new conference of the four powers to discuss a German peace 
treaty.*> It was not until two weeks later, on September 18, that the Soviet 
Union associated itself with the East German proposals: the time for a 
German peace treaty was long overdue! 

Unfortunately, there were still no buyers for the Communist offer. 
Too much had been invested in the idea of unified Germany — a Ger- 
many bound peacefully to the West — and the Communist appeal fell 
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on deaf ears. Bonn and Washington were well aware of the difficulties of 
the GDR, and clearly were in no mood to offer succor. According to the 
Western replies to the Soviet note, the first step toward “any discussion 
of the German problem must be the reunification of Germany and the 
formation of an all-German government by means of free elections” — 
an all-or-nothing proposal which the Russians could not accept.®* In 
short, the Soviets urgently sought to consolidate the Communist position 
in the GDR; the West still sought to undermine it. Agreement was out 
of the question. 

The extent of Western pressure on the GDR is often underesti- 
mated. The economic drain caused by the continuing refugee drain is 
obvious. Equally apparent is the psychological pressure which an open 
border presented: the regime could not relax, neither could the popula- 
tion. What is less obvious, however, is the extent to which Western propa- 
ganda media exacerbated difficulties in the East. RIAS — The US Infor- 
mation Agency’s transmitter in West Berlin -—— aimed a steady flow of 
disruptive propaganda at the Soviet Zone.*7 The West German govern- 
ment did likewise. Indeed, whenever it seemed that the Communists 
were interested in negotiating, West German pressure intensified. This 
was especially true in the autumn of 1958.° 

In this context it is not surprising that Communist pressure on West 
Berlin intensified. The idea that Berlin was legally a part of the Soviet 
Zone received increasing publicity, both in Neues Deutschland, and in the 
local East German press. On October 6, at celebrations commemorating 
the ninth anniversary of the founding of the GDR, the theme of Ger- 
man unity through confederation of the two German states was repeated 
ad nauseam. On October 14, Moscow protested to Bonn against the 
Federal Republic’s view of the GDR, and insisted once again on its 
sovereign status.®® Finally, on October 28, Ulbricht himself questioned 
Western rights in Berlin. The West, he claimed, wanted to make West 
Berlin a bridgehead against the GDR, whereas in reality, the whole city 
lay within that country’s territory. “Berlin was never made a fifth zone; 
it remained part of the Soviet Zone.” °° 

It was at this time that the Soviets apparently gave up hope that 
the West would voluntarily agree to any arrangement involving the con- 
tinued existence of the GDR. The efforts of Polish Foreign Minister 
Rapacki to organize a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe went for 
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naught,®°* and the Western powers were still trumpeting German unity 
based on free elections. For Khrushchev, the problem remained one of 
bringing the West to the conference table; where persuasion had failed, 
he now applied pressure. The occasion was provided by an address to 
the Soviet-Polish friendship society on November 10. 

Khrushchev’s speech brought issues to a head. He accused the West 
of turning Berlin and the German question into an abiding source of inter- 
national tension. “What is left of the Potsdam Agreement?” he asked. 
“One thing in effect: the so-called four-power status of Berlin . . . in 
which the three Western powers . . . have the possibility of . . . con- 
ducting subversive activities from Western Berlin against the German 
Democratic Republic.” % 

The situation, said Khrushchev, was intolerable. “The time has 
obviously arrived for the signatories of the Potsdam Agreement to re- 
nounce the remnants of the occupation regime in Berlin and thereby 
make it possible to create a normal situation in the capital of the German 
Democratic Republic.” The Soviet Union, he said, would hand over to 
the GDR those functions in Berlin it still possessed. The Western powers, 
he said, would then have to reach their own agreements with the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

Khrushchev’s intention seems clear: to force the West to acknowl- 
edge the GDR’s existence, and Berlin offered the lever to achieve this. 
This was made clear shortly afterwards by GDR Minister President Grote- 
wohl’s statement that Berlin was not the main problem, but merely one 
of the problems. The main question, said Grotewohl, was how to come 
to an understanding between the two German states and preserve peace. 

That this was the thrust of Khrushchev’s speech is further substan- 
tiated by the testimony of Ambassador Kroll. Immediately after Khru- 
shchev spoke, Kroll sought out Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko for an 
explanation, but Gromyko declined. The following week, however, 
Gromyko gave the Austrian Ambassador, Baron Bischoff, a handwritten 
note for Kroll. (Bischoff was a close friend of both Gromyko and Kroll, 
and apparently was often used as an intermediary.) As Kroll reports it, 
Gromyko first warned the Federal Republic against acquiring atomic 
weapons. But then he went on to say that the Soviet Union was eager to 
discuss a peace treaty. “If such a treaty is concluded, the conditions are 
set for the solution of the German problem as a whole.” 
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The Soviet Union proposes an easing of tension and a step-by-step ap- 
proach between the Federal Republic and the GDR. It is prepared to act as a 
mediator on any proposals that the Federal Republic might have. 


Gromyko said that Russia would welcome Bonn’s recognition of the 
governments of Eastern Europe, and indicated that all of the precondi- 
tions for close Soviet-West German cooperation had been fulfilled. It was 
the last time, he wrote, that such an opportunity might exist. 

The official Soviet note to the three Western powers on Novem- 
ber 27, 1958 added little to Khrushchev’s previous remarks. The situa- 
tion in West Berlin, it said, was a continuing “source of discord and 
suspicion.” The most “natural way to solve the problem would be for 
the western part of Berlin, now actually detached from the GDR, to be 
reunited with its eastern part and for Berlin to become a unified city 
within the state in whose territory it is situated.” 


One cannot of course fail to take into account the fact that the political 
and economic development of West Berlin . . . has progressed in a different 
direction from the development of East Berlin and the GDR, as a result of 
which the way of life in the two parts of Berlin are at the present time entirely 
different. 


The Soviets therefore proposed that West Berlin be converted into 
an independent and demilitarized free city within six months. Such a solu- 
tion “would be an important step toward normalizing the situation in 
Berlin, which, instead of being a hotbed of unrest and tension, could be- 
come a center for contacts and cooperation between both parts of 
Germany.” * 

At his press conference announcing the note, Khrushchev took 
pains to allay fears that he was presenting the West with an ultimatum. 
To the contrary, he said, the note was intended to relax tension in Eu- 
rope.*> Two days later, at an Albanian Embassy reception in Moscow, 
Khrushchev indicated that Russia would not act unilaterally to alter 
Berlin’s status, providing East-West talks began shortly.°° The day 
previous, a Soviet Embassy spokesman in East Berlin had indicated that 
the six-month time limit was not “rigid.” 

In official Western circles, Khrushchev’s note was interpreted as he 
intended it: an invitation to parley, combined with a not-so-veiled threat 
of what might ensue should the West refuse. The fact that the principal 
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Soviet interest lay in reinforcing the position of the GDR was tempo- 
rarily obscured by the immediacy of the threat aimed at West Berlin.®* 
Hindsight tells us that Khrushchev’s proposal was the logical develop- 

ment of Soviet policy toward the GDR. The so-called Spirit of Geneva, 
the repeated attempts by Bulganin and Khrushchev to loft a four-power 
conference, the Rapacki Plan for disengagement: all had failed to achieve 
the stabilization in Europe which Moscow desired. The situation of the 
GDR remained precarious, and the West appeared in no mood to im- 
prove it. To the contrary, the running sore in West Berlin offered the 
best possibility of toppling the Ulbricht regime. Ulbricht recognized this, 
Khrushchev recognized it, and so did the West. The task for Khrushchev 
was to cauterize the wound without making matters worse. Agreement 
with the West would achieve this. But since the Western powers were 
scarcely solicitous over the health of his patient, Khrushchev sought to 
apply pressure at their weak point. Perhaps they could be compelled to 
negotiate. In any event, the status of the GDR would emerge improved. 
Thus, in 1958 and 1959, the Soviets still sought agreement on Europe’s 
status quo. If the West would grant this by negotiation, there would be 
no need for unilateral action. And besides, a negotiated agreement would 
possess a greater legitimacy.*® 

Khrushchev’s visit to Camp David in September 1959, the Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers that same year (with the GDR and the 
Federal Republic both in attendance), and the resultant Paris Summit 
in May 1960, all revolved around Soviet interest in a negotiated agree- 
ment: a four-power declaration sanctifying the status quo. When the 
Paris Conference aborted, the Kremlin again decided to postpone uni- 
lateral action and wait for a new Administration to take office in Amer- 
ica. As Krushchev advised his listeners in East Berlin on his return from 
Paris, “We are realists and will never follow an adventurist policy. In 
this situation, time is required. We would like to believe that a summit 
conference will be held in six or eight months. Under these circumstances, 
it makes sense to wait still a little longer and try through the joint efforts 
of all four victorious powers to find a solution to the long since ripe ques- 
tion of the signing of a peace treaty with the two German states... . 
What is fallen from the wagon is lost.” 1° 

The occasion for negotiations with the Kennedy Administration 
presented itself in Vienna. Khrushchev presented Kennedy with an aide- 
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mémoire restating the Soviet position on Germany, and offering a new 
draft peace treaty. If the US was not prepared to sign with the GDR, 
Khrushchev suggested two treaties: “with both or with one German 
state at its discretion. These treaties do not have to have identical texts 
but must contain the same provisions on the major questions of a peace 
settlement.” 

It is beyond the scope of this narrative to describe the maneuver- 
ings which took place between the Vienna Conference and the construc- 
tion of the Berlin Wall in August 1961. At some point, the Soviets ob- 
viously became convinced that the Western powers would not yield on 
the question of stabilizing the GDR, and therefore acquiesced to Ul- 
bricht’s entreaties to effect that stability unilaterally. The construction 
of the Berlin Wall during the week of August 13-20, 1961, was the result. 





CONCLUSION 


“x N 1961, THE WESTERN powers reluctantly accepted Germany’s con- 

tinued division — and the construction of the Berlin Wall —as the 
price for restoring stability in Central Europe. Today, seven years later, 
the fruits of that policy are coming ripe. The government of Walter 
Ulbricht no longer balances on the brink of dissolution; a modicum of 
stability has been achieved in East Germany, and a new prosperity begins 
to emerge. This prosperity and stability suggest that a settlement in Eu- 
rope may be possible; a settlement which in the short run depends upon 
two stable German states; but which, over the long run, may pave the 
way for German unity through European unity. 

Basically, the German problem operates at three levels: the level 
of the Great Powers; the level of Europe; and the level of the Germans 
themselves. At the level of great powers, the overriding interest is stability. 
It was at this level that Germany was divided; and that division involved 
more than East-West hostility. For Germany was widely regarded as the 
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cause of two world wars, and four-power occupation provided the remedy. 

In many respects, a community of interests continues. Moscow ap- 
proves the status quo; the West accepts it. The maintenance of this 
solution — artificial as it may be — depends upon the continued existence 
of two German states. Yet so long as one talks of artificial solutions — 
and a united and neutralized Germany is just as artificial — nothing could 
be safer than the continued presence of US and Soviet forces in Central 
Europe. The dangers of a power vacuum are avoided; the peace is guar- 
anteed by countervailing power; the risks of escalation discourage ad- 
venture; and the present demarcation enjoys increasing legitimacy. 

For the past twenty-three years, this formula has been successful. 
But its very success hinges on a delicate equilibrium: the balance of 
foreign forces. And the question today, as American presence recedes, is 
whether that equilibrium can be maintained. 

Thus, the future of Germany increasingly is tied to the future of 
Europe. What happens in Europe affects Germany; what happens in 
Germany affects Europe. But the relation is scarcely symmetrical. As 
the recent economic progress in the GDR makes clear, the same evolu- 
tion which can be welcomed elsewhere in Eastern Europe, puts on a 
decidedly different face in East Germany. As the standard of living im- 
proves, the East German government broadens its base of support and 
consolidates its position. The stability and underlying domestic consen- 
sus which have permitted the other nations of eastern Europe to develop 
a separate national relation to Moscow are also at work in the GDR. 
In the long run, their effect may be the same. But in the short run — and 
short runs are the contingencies with which policy must wrestle — the re- 
sult will be to stabilize the GDR and perpetuate Germany’s division. 

The conclusion which flows from this is that progress on the Ger- 
man question must come within the context of existing frontiers. And 
this means that the two Germanys must work together. Perhaps it is just 
as well. The lip service paid German unity — or reunification based on 
free elections — was scarcely credible anyway, even before 1961. The 
enduring triumph of Chancellor Adenauer was to tie the Federal Re- 
public to the West. And the slogans on reunification were part of the 
process. But as it became evident after the Berlin Wall that German 
unity had slipped away, the magic of the old incantation faded. Germans 
increasingly realized what they had secretly known all along: that in 
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the present European context, firm ties to the West and German unity 
were mutually exclusive. 

Today, German domestic pressures express themselves most vigor- 
ously on the question of unification. And the task for Western policy is to 
help that expression become meaningful; to show by real deeds — not 
empty rhetoric — that progress can be made. 

In particular, the time is ripe for contacts with the GDR. This is 
not a question of diplomatic recognition. The declarations exchanged in 
1954 at the Nine Power London Conference, and subsequently ratified, 
effectively preclude such a possibility. But unless present trends are re- 
versed, the people of East Germany will move even further from the 
West. As years pass, the bonds of friendship fade; the ties of family ebb, 
and the links of common experience recede. Science and technology be- 
gin to diverge; language and literature grow apart; trades and profes- 
sions separate. Patterns of education, of economic growth, of trade and 
transportation develop independently. These trends are well advanced. 
And unless urgent efforts are made to resume contact, the trends will 
accelerate. 

It will be argued that such an approach assists the GDR to become 
more viable. But the fallacy is apparent. For the datum from which 
policy begins is that the GDR is viable already. Phrased differently, it is 
perhaps within our power to influence the internal evolution now under 
way in East Germany; to improve the life of the Germans living there, 
and perhaps to rekindle their feeling of kinship with the West. It is no 


‘longer within our power to wish the GDR out of existence. 


The past seven years have seen remarkable progress in East Ger- 
many. To a large extent, this progress has gone unnoticed in the West. 
But when the ideological blinders which have obstructed our vision are 
removed, certain features stand out: East Germany is demonstrably Ger- 
man; economic and agricultural gains are quantifiable; Lutheranism is 
an inward, accommodating religion; and Marxism is not an alien phi- 
losophy. Were this all, the story would be impressive. And on this basis, 
one would not be surprised to find a growing acceptance of the regime, 
and perhaps, even an enthusiasm for its accomplishments. I suggest that 
that change has taken place. I suggest that Communism and Germanism 
have melded in the GDR into a growing national consensus. I suggest 
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that national Communism flourishes in the GDR as it flourishes in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia or Rumania. 

The political question of obligation and consent is an involved one. 
An objective look at the contemporary scene in the GDR suggests, at a 
minimum, that the requisites for consent are present. A new social order 
has been established in East Germany, and Western policy must now 
wrestle with that fact. 


APPENDIX 


Constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic (1968) 


Preamble 


Imbued with the responsibility of showing the whole German nation the road to 
a future of peace and socialism, in view of the historical fact that imperialism, 
under the leadership of the United States of America and in concert with circles 
of West German monopoly capital, split Germany in order to build up West Ger- 
many as a base of imperialism and of struggle against socialism, contrary to the 
vital interests of the nation, the people of the German Democratic Republic, firmly 
based upon the achievements of the antifascist, democratic and socialist transforma- 
tion of the social system, unitedly carrying on in its working classes and sections 
the work and spirit of the Constitution of October 7, 1949, and imbued by the 
will to continue unswervingly and in free decision on the road of peace, social 
justice, democracy, socialism and international friendship, have given themselves 
this Socialist Constitution. 
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PART I 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE SOCIALIST SOCIAL 
AND STATE ORDER 


Chapter 1: Political Foundations 


ARTICLE 1 


The German Democratic Republic is a socialist state of German nation. It 
is the political organization of the working people in town and countryside who 
are jointly implementing socialism under the leadership of the working class and 
its Marxist-Leninist party. 

The capital of the German Democratic Republic is Berlin. 

The state flag of the German Democratic Republic consists of the colors 
black-red-gold and bears in the center on both sides the state coat of arms of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

The state coat of arms of the German Democratic Republic consists of ham- 
mer and compasses surrounded by a wreath of ears of grain around the lower part 
of which a black-red-gold riband is wound. 


ARTICLE 2 


(1) All political power in the German Democratic Republic is exercised by 
the working people. Man is the center of all efforts of socialist society and its state. 
The social system of socialism is constantly being perfected. 

(2) The inviolable foundations of socialist society are provided by the firm 
alliance of the working class with the class of cooperative farmers, the intelligentsia, 
and other sections of the population, by the socialist ownership of the means of 
production and the planning and management of social development in accordance 
with the most advanced scientific knowledge. 

(3) The exploitation of man by man has been abolished forever. What the 
hand of man has wrought belongs to the people. The socialist principle: “From 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his work” is being put into 
practice. 

(4) The most important driving force of socialist society is the identity be- 
tween social requirements and the political, material and cultural interests of the 
working people and their collective groups. 
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ARTICLE 3 


(1) The alliance of all forces of the people finds its organized expression in 
the National Front of Democratic Germany. 

(2) In the National Front of Democratic Germany the political parties and 
mass organizations pool all forces of the people for joint action for the development 
of socialist society. They thereby implement the mutual relationship of all citizens 
in socialist society on the principle that each bears responsibility for the whole. 


ARTICLE 4 


All power serves the welfare of the people. It ensures a peaceful life, protects 
socialist society and guarantees a systematic increase in living standards, the free 
development of man, the preservation of human dignity, and guarantees the rights 
stipulated in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE 5 


(1) Citizens of the German Democratic Republic exercise their political 
power through democratically elected popular representative bodies. 

(2) The popular representative bodies are the foundation for the system of 
organs of the state. In their activities they base themselves upon the active participa- 
tion of citizens in the preparation, implementation and control of their decisions. 

(3) At no time and under no circumstances can organs other than those pro- 
vided by the Constitution exercise state power. 


ARTICLE 6 


(1) The German Democratic Republic, faithful to the interests of the Ger- 
man people and the international obligations of all Germans, has eradicated Ger- 
man militarism and nazism on its territory, and pursues a foreign policy serving 
peace and socialism, international friendship and security. 

(2) The German Democratic Republic fosters and develops all-round co- 
operation and friendship with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the other 
socialist states on the basis of socialist internationalism. 

(3) The German Democratic Republic supports the aspirations of the peo- 
ples for freedom and independence, and fosters relations of cooperation with all 
states on the basis of equality and mutual respect. 

(4) The German Democratic Republic strives for a system of collective 
security in Europe and a stable order of peace in the world. It supports general 
disarmament. 

(5) Militarist and revanchist propaganda in all forms, warmongering and 
the manifestation of hatred against creeds, races and nations are punished as crimes. 
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ARTICLE 7 


(1) The state organs ensure the inviolability of the state territory of the 
German Democratic Republic, inclusive of the air space and the territorial waters, 
and the protection and exploitation of the continental shelf. 

(2) The German Democratic Republic organizes national defense and the 
protection of the socialist order and the peaceful life of its citizens. The National 
People’s Army and the other national defense bodies protect the socialist achieve- 
ments of the people against all external attacks. In the interests of the preservation 
of peace and the security of the socialist state, the National People’s Army cultivates 
close comradeship-in-arms with the armies of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
States. 


ARTICLE 8 


(1) The generally accepted rules of international law serving peace and peace- 
ful international cooperation are binding upon the state and every citizen. The Ger- 
man Democratic Republic will never undertake a war of conquest or employ its 
armed forces against the freedom of another people. 

(2) The establishment and cultivation of normal relations and cooperation 
between the two German states on the basis of equality are national concerns of the 
German Democratic Republic. The German Democratic Republic and its citizens 
strive in addition to overcome the division of Germany imposed upon the German 
nation by imperialism, and support the step-by-step rapprochement of the two Ger- 
man states until the time of their unification on the basis of democracy and socialism. 


Chapter 2: Economic Foundations, Science, Education and Culture 


ARTICLE 9 


(1) The national economy of the German Democratic Republic is based 
upon the socialist ownership of the means of production. It develops in accordance 
with the economic laws of socialism on the foundation of socialist relations of pro- 
duction. The socialist relations of production came into being as the result of the 
struggle against the economic system of monopoly capitalism, the aggressive and 
adventurist policy of which has hitherto brought only disaster to the German 
nation. By breaking the power of the monopolies and big landowners, and by abol- 
ishing the capitalist profit economy, the source of war policy and the exploitation 
of man by man was swept away. 

Socialist ownership has stood the test. 

(2) The national economy of the German Democratic Republic serves the 
Strengthening of the socialist order, the constantly improving satisfaction of the 
material and cultural needs of the citizens, the development of their personality and 
their socialist relations in society. 
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(3) The German Democratic Republic bases itself on the principle of the plan- 
ning and management of the national economy and all other social spheres. The 
national economy of the German Democratic Republic is socialist planned economy. 
The economic system of socialism combines central state planning and management 
of the basic issues of social development with the individual responsibility of the 
socialist commodity producer and the local organs of the state. 

(4) The currency and financial system are prescribed by the socialist state. 
Laws govern the raising of taxes and imposts. 

(5) Foreign economic relations, including foreign trade and foreign ex- 
change economy, are the monopoly of the state. 


ARTICLE 10 


(1) Socialist property exists in the following forms: 

as nationally owned property of society as a whole, 

as joint cooperative property of collectives of working people, 

and 

as the property of social organizations of citizens. 

(2) It is the duty of the socialist state and its citizens to protect and increase 
socialist property. 


ARTICLE 11 


(1) The personal property of citizens and the right of inheritance are guar- 
anteed. 

Personal property serves to satisfy the material and cultural needs of citizens. 

(2) The rights of authors and inventors are protected by the socialist state. 

(3) Property and the rights of authors and inventors shall not be used in a 
way contrary to the interests of society. 


ARTICLE 12 


(1) Mineral resources, mines, power stations, barrages and large bodies of 
water, the natural resources of the continental shelf, the larger industrial enterprises, 
banks and insurance companies, nationally owned farms, traffic routes, the means 
of transport of the railways, ocean shipping and civil aviation, post and telecom- 
munication installations, are nationally owned property. Private ownership thereof 
is inadmissible. 

(2) The socialist state ensures the use of nationally owned property for the 
greatest good of society. This is served by socialist planned economy and socialist 
economic law. The utilization and management of nationally owned property is in 
principle carried out by the nationally owned enterprises and state institutions. The 
state can assign by contract the utilization and management of such property to co- 
operative or social organizations and associations. Such an assignment shall serve 
the public interest and the increase in social wealth. 
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ARTICLE 13 


The implements, machines, equipment and buildings of agricultural, crafts- 
men’s and other socialist cooperatives, together with the livestock of agricultural 
production cooperatives and the yield gained from the cooperative use of the soil 
and cooperative means of production, are cooperative property. 


ARTICLE 14 


(1) The utilization and operation of private economic undertakings and estab- 
lishments for the purpose of gain must satisfy social needs, serve to increase the 
prosperity of the people and social wealth. 

(2) The state promotes close cooperation between socialist and private eco- 
nomic undertakings and establishments. In conformity with the requirements of 
society, private enterprises may apply for state participation. 

(3) Private economic associations for the establishment of economic power 
are not permitted. 


ARTICLE 15 


(1) The land of the German Democratic Republic is one of its most valuable 
natural resources. It must be protected and utilized rationally. Land used for ag- 
riculture and forestry may only be removed from such use with the agreement of 
the responsible organs of the state. 

(2) In the interests of the welfare of citizens, the state and society shall pro- 
tect nature. The competent bodies shall ensure the purity of the water and the air, 
and protection for flora and fauna and the natural beauties of the homeland; in addi- 
tion this is the affair of every citizen. 


ARTICLE 16 


Expropriations are permissible only for the public weal, on the basis of law, 
and against appropriate compensation. They may only be effected if the desired 
public purpose cannot be achieved in any other way. 


ARTICLE 17 


(1) Science and research as well as the application of their findings are essen- 
tial foundations of socialist society, and are fostered by the state in every respect. 

(2) The German Democratic Republic assures all citizens a high standard 
of education corresponding to the constantly increasing social requirements through 
the integrated socialist educational system. It enables citizens to shape socialist so- 
ciety and to participate creatively in the development of socialist democracy. 
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(3) The German Democratic Republic promotes science and education with 
the aim of protecting and enriching society and the life of the citizens, of mastering 
the scientific-technical revolution as well as of guaranteeing the constant progress 
of socialist society. 

(4) Any misuse of science directed against peace, international understanding, 
against the life and the dignity of man, is prohibited. 


ARTICLE 18 


(1) Socialist national culture is one of the foundations of socialist society. 
The German Democratic Republic fosters and protects socialist culture, which 
serves peace, humanism and the development of the socialist community of man. 
It combats imperialist anti-culture, which serves psychological warfare and the 
degradation of man. Socialist society promotes the cultured life of the working peo- 
ple, cultivates the humanistic values of the national cultural heritage and of world 
culture, and develops socialist national culture as the concern of the whole people. 

(2) The promotion of the arts, the artistic interests and abilities of all work- 
ing people, and the dissemination of artistic works and creations, are the obligation 
of the state and all social forces. Artistic work is based on close contact between 
artists and the life of the people. 

(3) Physical culture, sports and tourism, as elements of socialist culture, serve 
the all-round physical and intellectual development of citizens. 


PART II 


CITIZENS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


Chapter 1: Basic Rights and Basic Duties of Citizens 


ARTICLE 19 


(1) The German Democratic Republic guarantees to all citizens the exercise 
of their rights and their participation in the guidance of social development. It guar- 
antees socialist legality and legal security. 

(2) Respect for and protection of the dignity and freedom of the personality 
are mandatory for all state organs, all social forces and each individual citizen. 

(3) Free from exploitation, oppression and economic dependence, every citi- 
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zen has equal rights and manifold opportunities to develop his abilities to the full 
extent and to unfold his talents in socialist society unhindered, in free decision, for 
the welfare of society and for his own benefit. Thus he puts into practice the free- 
dom and dignity of his personality. The relations between citizens are governed by 
mutual respect and assistance, by the principles of socialist morality. 

(4) The conditions for acquiring and losing the citizenship of the German 
Democratic Republic are stipulated by law. 


ARTICLE 20 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the same rights 
and duties, irrespective of nationality, race, philosophy or religious confession, social 
origin or position. Freedom of conscience and freedom of belief are guaranteed. 
All citizens are equal before the law. 

(2) Men and women have equal rights and have the same legal status in all 
spheres of social, state and personal life. The promotion of women, particularly 
with regard to vocational qualification, is a task of society and the state. 

(3) Young people are especially promoted in their social and vocational de- 
velopment. They have every opportunity for responsible participation in the devel- 
opment of the socialist order of society. 


ARTICLE 21 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic is entitled to participate 
fully in shaping the political, economic, social and cultural life of the socialist com- 
munity and the socialist state. The principle shall be applied “Participate in work- 
ing, in planning, and in governing!” 

(2) The right to co-determination and participation in shaping social life is 
guaranteed by the fact that citizens 

democratically elect all organs of power, and participate in their activities and 
in planning, managing and shaping social life; 

may demand account of their activities from the popular representative bodies, 
their deputies, and the heads of state bodies and economic bodies; 

express their will and their demands, with the authority of their social organi- 
zations; 

can turn to the social, state and economic bodies and institutions with their 
concerns and proposals; 

can express their will through plebiscites. 

(3) The implementation of this right to co-determination and co-shaping is at 
the same time a high moral obligation for each citizen. 

The exercise of social or state functions is recognized and supported by so- 
ciety and the state. 


ARTICLE 22 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic who is 18 years of age 
on election day has the right to vote. 
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(2) Every citizen can be elected to local popular representative bodies if he 
has reached the age of 18 on election day. He can be elected to the People’s Cham- 
ber if he has reached the age of 2! on election day. 

(3) The management of the elections by democratically formed electoral 
commissions, popular discussion on basic questions of policy, and the nomination 
and examination of candidates by the voters, are inalienable socialist electoral 
principles. 


ARTICLE 23 


(1) The defence of peace and the socialist homeland and its achievements is 
the right and the honorable obligation of citizens of the German Democratic Re- 
public. Every citizen has the obligation to serve and to make a contribution to the 
defense of the German Democratic Republic in accordance with the laws. 

(2) No citizen shall participate in warlike actions which serve the oppression 
of a people, or the preparation of such actions. 

(3) The German Democratic Republic can grant asylum to citizens of other 
states or to stateless persons if they are persecuted for political, scientific or cultural 
activity in defense of peace, democracy and the interests of the working people, or 
because of their participation in the social and national liberation struggle. 


ARTICLE 24 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to work. 
He has the right to employment and its free selection in accordance with social 
requirements and personal qualifications. He has the right to pay according to the 
quality and quantity of the work. Men and women, adults and young people have 
the right to equal pay for equal work output. 

(2) Socially useful activity is an honorable duty of every citizen able to 
work. The right to work and the duty to work form a unity. 

(3) The right to work is guaranteed: 

by the socialist ownership of the means of production, 

by the socialist planning and management of the social process of repro- 
duction, 

by the steady and planned growth of the socialist productive forces and labor 
productivity, 

by the consistent implementation of the scientific-technical revolution, 

by the constant education and further training of citizens, and 

by the uniform socialist labor law. 


ARTICLE 25 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has an equal right to 
education. Educational facilities are open to all. The integrated socialist educational 
system guarantees every citizen a continuous socialist education, training, and higher 
training. 
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(2) The German Democratic Republic ensures the march forward of the 
people to a socialist community of universally educated and harmoniously developed 
people imbued with the spirit of socialist patriotism and internationalism, and pos- 
sessing an advanced general and specialized education. 

(3) All citizens have the right to participate in cultural life. Under the con- 
ditions of the scientific-technical revolution and increasing intellectual demands this 
becomes of growing significance. The state and society encourage the participation of 
citizens in cultural life, physical culture and sport, for the complete expression of 
the socialist personality and for the growing fulfillment of cultural interests and 
needs. 

(4) In the German Democratic Republics general ten-year secondary school- 
ing is compulsory; this is provided by the ten-year general polytechnical secondary 
school. In certain cases the secondary schooling may be completed within the frame- 
work of vocational training or the further education of the working people. All 
young people have the right and the duty to learn a vocation. 

(5) Special schools and training establishments exist for mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children and adults. 

(6) The solution of these tasks is ensured by the state and all social forces in 
joint educational work. 


ARTICLE 26 


(1) The state ensures the possibility of transference to the next higher stage 
of education up to the highest educational institutions, the universities and colleges; 
this is done in accordance with the performance principle, social requirements, and 
taking into consideration the social structure of the population. 

(2) There are no tuition fees. Training allowances and free study materials 
are granted according to social aspects. 

(3) Full-time students at the universities, colleges and technical schools are 
exempted from tuition fees. 

Grants and allowances are given according to social aspects and performance. 


ARTICLE 27 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and aims of this Constitution, to express his opinion freely 
and publicly. This right is not limited by any service or employment relationship. 
Nobody may be placed at a disadvantage for using this right. 

(2) Freedom of the press, radio and television are guaranteed. 


ARTICLE 28 


(1) All citizens have the right to assemble peacefully within the framework 
of the principles and aims of the Constitution. 

(2) The use of material prerequisites for the unhindered exercise of this right, 
of assembly buildings, streets and places of demonstration, printing works and means 
of communication, is guaranteed. 
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ARTICLE 29 


Citizens of the German Democratic Republic have the right of association, in 
order to implement their interests in agreement with the principles and aims of this 
Constitution by joint action in political parties, social organizations, associations 
and collectives. 


ARTICLE 30 


(1) The person and liberty of every citizen of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic are inviolable. 

(2) Limitations are permissible only in connection with punishable acts or 
curative treatment and must be legally based. In this respect the rights of such 
citizens may be limited only in so far as is legally permissible and unavoidable. 

(3) Every citizen has the right to the assistance of state and social organs for 
the protection of his liberty and the inviolability of his person. 


ARTICLE 31 


(1) Postal and telecommunication secrecy is inviolable. 
(2) It may be limited only on a legal basis if it is necessary for the security 
of the socialist state or for criminal prosecution. 


ARTICLE 32 


Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to move 
freely within the state territory of the German Democratic Republic within the 
framework of the laws. 


ARTICLE 33 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to legal 
protection by the organs of the German Democratic Republic when abroad. 

(2) No citizen of the German Democratic Republic may be extradited to a 
foreign power. 


ARTICLE 34 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to leisure 
time and recreation. 

(2) The right to leisure time and recreation is guaranteed 

by the legal limitation of the daily and weekly working time, 

by a full-paid annual holiday and by the planned extension of the network 
of nationally owned and other social recreation and holiday centers. 
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ARTICLE 35 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to the 
protection of his health and working capacity. 

(2) This right is guaranteed by the planned improvement of working and 
living conditions, public health, a comprehensive social policy, the promotion of 
physical culture, school and public sports activities and tourism. 

(3) Material security, medical aid, medicaments and other medical benefits 
are granted free of charge in case of illness and accidents on the basis of a social 
insurance system. 


ARTICLE 36 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to social 
care in case of old age and invalidity. 

(2) This right is guaranteed by an increasing material, social and cultural 
care and the care of elderly and disabled citizens. 


ARTICLE 37 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to dwell- 
ing space for himself and his family in accordance with economic possibilities and 
local conditions. The state is obligated to implement this right by promoting the 
construction of housing, the maintenance of existing housing, and public control of 
the just distribution of dwelling space. 

(2) There is legal protection against eviction. 

(3) Every citizen has the right to the inviolability of his home. 


ARTICLE 38 


(1) Marriage, family and motherhood are under the special protection of 
the state. 

Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to respect 
for, protection, and promotion of his marriage and family. 

(2) This right is guaranteed by the equality of man and wife in married life 
and family, by social and state assistance to citizens in promoting and encouraging 
their marriage and family. Large families, mothers and fathers living alone receive 
the care and support of the socialist state through special measures. 

(3) Mother and child enjoy the special protection of the socialist state. 
Maternity leave, special medical care, material and financial support during child- 
birth and children’s allowances are granted. 

(4) It is the right and the supreme duty of parents to educate their children 
to become healthy, happy, competent, universally educated and patriotic citizens. 
Parents have a right to a close and trustful cooperation with the social and state 
educational institutions. 
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ARTICLE 39 


(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has the right to profess 
a religious creed, and to carry out religious activities. 

(2) The churches and other religious communities conduct their affairs and 
carry out their activities in conformity with the Constitution and the legal regula- 
tions of the German Democratic Republic. Details can be settled by agreement. 


ARTICLE 40 


Citizens of the German Democratic Republic of Sorb nationality have the 
right to cultivate their mother tongue and culture. The exercise of this right is en- 
couraged by the state. 


Chapter 2: Enterprises, Towns and Local Communities 
in Socialist Society 


ARTICLE 41 


The socialist enterprises, towns, local communities and associations of local 
communities are, within the framework of central state planning and management, 
self-responsible communities in which citizens work and shape their social relations. 
They safeguard the basic rights of citizens, the effective linking of individual and 
social interests, and a multifold social-political and cultural-intellectual life. They 
are protected by the Constitution. Interference with their rights is permissible only 
on the basis of law. 


ARTICLE 42 


(1) In the enterprises, the activities of which provide the basis for the creation 
and increase of social wealth, the working people cooperate directly in management 
with the assistance of their elected bodies. Details are regulated by law or statutes. 

(2) In order to increase social productivity the state authorities, enterprises 
and cooperatives may form associations and companies as well as other forms of 
cooperative collaboration. 


ARTICLE 43 


(1) The towns, local communities and associations of local communities in 
the German Democratic Republic mold the conditions necessary for the constantly 
better satisfaction of the material, social, cultural and other joint requirements of 
citizens. To achieve this they work together with the enterprises and cooperatives of 
their area. All citizens participate by the exercise of their political rights. 
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(2) The popular representative bodies elected by citizens are responsible for 
the implementation of the social functions of towns and local communities. They 
decide their affairs on their own responsibility on the basis of law. They are re- 
sponsible for a rational utilization of all public assets at their disposal. 


Chapter 3: The Trade Unions and Their Rights 


ARTICLE 44 


(1) The free trade unions, organized in the Confederation of Free German 
Trade Unions, are the all-embracing class organization of the working class. They 
safeguard the interests of the workers, office workers and intelligentsia through 
comprehensive co-determination in the state, the economy and the social sphere. 

(2) The trade unions are independent. Nobody may limit or obstruct their 
activities. 

(3) Through their organizations and organs, their representatives in the 
elected organs of state power and their proposals to the state and economic bodies, 
the trade unions play a determining role 

in shaping socialist society, 

in the planning and management of the national economy, 

in the implementation of the scientific-technical revolution, 

in the development of working and living conditions, health protection and 
labor safety, cultural working environment, and cultural and sports activities of 
the working people. 

The trade unions cooperate in the enterprises and institutions in drafting the 
plans, and are represented on the advisory councils of the associations of nationally 
owned enterprises, and on the production committees of the enterprises and in- 
tegrated works. They organize the permanent production councils. 


ARTICLE 45 


(1) The trade unions have the right to conclude agreements with government 
authorities, enterprise managements and other leading economic bodies on all ques- 
tions concerning the working and living conditions of the working people. 

(2) The trade unions play an active part in shaping the socialist rule of law. 
They have the right to initiate legislation, and to exercise social control in safeguard- 
ing the legally guaranteed rights of the working people. 

(3) The trade unions administer the social insurance system for workers and 
office workers on the basis of the self-administration of the insured. They participate 
in the comprehensive material and financial aid for citizens in case of illness, acci- 
dents at work, invalidity and old age. 

(4) All state organs and economic managers must ensure close and trusting 
cooperation with the trade unions. 
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Chapter 4: Socialist Production Cooperatives and Their Rights 


ARTICLE 46 


(1) The agricultural production cooperatives are voluntary associations of 
farmers for the purpose of joint socialist production, for the ever-better satisfaction 
of their material and cultural needs, and for supplies to the population and the na- 
tional economy. They are themselves responsible, on the basis of the law, for shap- 
ing their working and living conditions. 

(2) Through their organizations and their representatives in the state organs 
the agricultural production cooperatives take an active part in the state planning 
and direction of social development. 

(3) The state helps the agricultural production cooperatives to develop social- 
ist large-scale production on the basis of advanced science and. technology. 

(4) The same principles apply to the socialist production cooperatives of 
fishermen, gardeners and craftsmen. 


PART III 


STRUCTURE AND SYSTEM OF STATE MANAGEMENT 


ARTICLE 47 


(1) The structure and activities of the state organs are determined by the 
aims and tasks of state power, as stipulated in this Constitution. 

(2) The sovereignty of the working people, which is implemented on the 
basis of democratic centralism, is the fundamental principle of the state structure. 


Chapter 1: The People’s Chamber 


ARTICLE 48 


(1) The People’s Chamber is the supreme organ of state power in the German 
Democratic Republic. It decides in its plenary sessions the basic questions of state 


policy. 
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(2) The People’s Chamber is the sole constitutional and legislative organ in 
the German Democratic Republic. No one can limit its rights. 

By its activities the People’s Chamber implements the principle of the unity 
of decision and enforcement. 


ARTICLE 49 


(1) The People’s Chamber determines by means of laws and decisions the 
aims of the development of the German Democratic Republic in a final manner 
binding on all. 

(2) The People’s Chamber determines the main rules for the cooperation 
of citizens, organizations and state organs as well as their tasks in implementing the 
state plans for social development. 

(3) The People’s Chamber guarantees the enforcement of its laws and de- 
cisions and lays down the principles to be adhered to by the Council of State, the 
Council of Ministers, the National Defense Council, the Supreme Court and the 
Procurator General. 


ARTICLE 50 
The People’s Chamber elects the Chairman and members of the Council of 
State, the Chairman and members of the Council of Ministers, the Chairman of the 


National Defense Council, the President and judges of the Supreme Court and the 
Procurator General. They can be recalled at any time by the People’s Chamber. 


ARTICLE 51 
The People’s Chamber approves state treaties of the German Democratic Re- 


public, and other international legal agreements, insofar as they alter laws passed 
by the People’s Chamber. It decides on the termination of these treaties. 


ARTICLE 52 


The People’s Chamber decides on the state of defense of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. In case of urgency the Council of State is authorized to decide on 
a state of defense. The Chairman of the Council of State proclaims the state of 
defense. 

ARTICLE 53 


The People’s Chamber can decide to hold plebiscites. 


ARTICLE 54 


The People’s Chamber is composed of 500 deputies who are elected by the 
people for four years in free, general, equal and secret ballot. 





) 
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ARTICLE 55 


(1) The People’s Chamber elects its Presidium for the electoral term. 

The Presidium is composed of the President of the People’s Chamber, a vice- 
president and further members. 

(2) The Presidium conducts the plenary sessions. Further tasks are regulated 
by the Standing Orders of the People’s Chamber. 


ARTICLE 56 

(1) The deputies of the People’s Chamber fulfill their responsible tasks in the 
interest and for the benefit of the whole population. 

(2) The deputies encourage the cooperation of citizens in the drafting and 
enforcement of laws in cooperation with the committees of the National Front of 
Democratic Germany, the social organizations and the state organs. 

(3) The deputies maintain close contact with their electors. They are to heed 
their proposals, suggestions and criticisms and to ensure conscientious attention to 
them. 

(4) The deputies explain the policy of the socialist state to the citizens. 


ARTICLE 57 


(1) The deputies of the People’s Chamber are obligated to hold regular con- 
sultation hours and discussions and to report to their electors on their activities. 

(2) A deputy who grossly infringes his duties can be recalled by his electors 
in accordance with the legally established procedure. 


ARTICLE 58 


The deputies of the People’s Chamber have the right to participate in the ses- 
sions of the local popular representative bodies in an advisory capacity. 


ARTICLE 59 


Every deputy has the right to put questions to the Council of Ministers and 
each of its members. 


ARTICLE 60 


(1) All state and economic organs must assist the deputies in fulfilling their 
tasks. 

(2) The deputies of the People’s Chamber enjoy the right of immunity. Limi- 
tation of their personal liberty, house searches, confiscations or prosecution are 
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permissible only with the agreement of the People’s Chamber, or between its sessions, 
the Council of State. The decision of the Council of State requires confirmation by 
the People’s Chamber. 

The deputies of the People’s Chamber are entitled to refuse to testify concern- 
ing persons who have confided facts to them in the course of their duties as deputies, 
or to whom they have confided facts in the course of their duties as deputies, 
and about these facts themselves. 

(3) Deputies may be exposed to no professional or other personal disadvan- 
tages as a result of their activities as deputies. They are released from their ordinary 
occupation, insofar as this is necessary for the fulfillment of their duties as deputies. 
They continue to receive their salaries or wages. 


ARTICLE 61 


(1) The People’s Chamber forms committees from among its members which 
closely cooperate with the voters in discussing bills and exercising a continuous 
check on the enforcement of laws. 

(2) The committees may demand the presence of the competent ministers 
and heads of other state organs in their deliberations in order to obtain information. 
All state organs must provide the committees with the necessary information. 

(3) The committees have the right to call upon experts for permanent or 
temporary cooperation. 


ARTICLE 62 


(1) The People’s Chamber is convened not later than the 30th day after 
election. Its first session is convened by the Council of State. 

(2) The sessions of the People’s Chamber are public. At the request of at 
least two-thirds of the deputies present the public may be excluded. 


ARTICLE 63 


(1) The People’s Chamber has a quorum if more than half of the deputies 
are present. 

(2) The People’s Chamber reaches its decisions by a majority vote. Amend- 
ments to the Constitution require the votes of at least two-thirds of the elected 
deputies. 


ARTICLE 64 


(1) The People’s Chamber can be dissolved before the expiration of its 
electoral term only on its own decision. 

(2) Such a decision requires the affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of 
the elected deputies. 

(3) New elections must be held at the latest on the 60th day after the ex- 
Piration of the electoral term or the 45th day after the dissolution of the People’s 
Chamber. 
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ARTICLE 65 


(1) Bills may be presented by the deputies of the political parties or mass 
organizations represented in the People’s Chamber, the committees of the People’s 
Chamber, the Council of State, the Council of Ministers and the Confederation of 
Free German Trade Unions. 

(2) In preparing the sessions of the People’s Chamber the Council of State 
deals with bills and examines their conformity with the Constitution. 

(3) The committees of the People’s Chamber discuss the bills and submit 
their comments to the plenary session of the People’s Chamber. Their activities are 
supported by the Council of State. 

(4) Drafts of basic laws are, prior to their passage, submitted to the people 
for discussion. The results of such popular discussions are to be evaluated in the 
final drafting. 

(5) Laws passed by the People’s Chamber are promulgated in the Law 
Gazette by the Chairman of the Council of State within one month. 

(6) Laws come into force on the 14th day after their promulgation if not 
otherwise specified. 


Chapter 2: The Council of State 


ARTICLE 66 


(1) As the organ of the People’s Chamber operating between sessions of the 
People’s Chamber, the Council of State fulfills all fundamental tasks resulting from 
the laws and decisions of the People’s Chamber. It is responsible to the People’s 
Chamber for its activities. 

(2) The Chairman of the Council of State represents the German Democratic 
Republic in international law. The Council of State decides on the conclusion of 
treaties by the German Democratic Republic. They are ratified by the Chairman of 
the Council of State. The Council of State terminates treaties. 


ARTICLE 67 


(1) The Council of State is composed of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairmen, 
the members and the Secretary. 

(2) The Chairman, the Vice-Chairmen, the members and the Secretary of the 
Council of State are elected by the People’s Chamber at its first session after the 
new election for a term of four years. 

(3) After the electoral term of the People’s Chamber has expired the Council 
of State continues its activities until a new Council of State has been elected by the 
People’s Chamber. 
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ARTICLE 68 


When entering upon their duties the Chairman, the Vice-Chairmen, members 
and Secretary of the Council of State take the following oath of office to the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber: “I swear to devote my efforts to the welfare of the people of the 
German Democratic Republic, to safeguard its Constitution and laws, to fulfil my 
duties conscientiously and to do justice to all.” 


ARTICLE 69 


The Chairman directs the work of the Council of State. 


ARTICLE 70 


(1) The Council of State deals with bills to be submitted to the People’s 
Chamber and submits them for discussion by the committees of the People’s 
Chamber. 

(2) The Council of State convenes the sessions of the People’s Chamber 
either on a decision of the People’s Chamber or on its own initiative. 

(3) The Council of State must convene the People’s Chamber if at least one- 
third of its members demand it. 


ARTICLE 71 


(1) The Council of State deals with the basic tasks arising from the laws and 
decisions of the People’s Chamber, by means of decrees submitted to the People’s 
Chamber for confirmation. 

(2) Decrees and decisions of the Council of State have the force of law. 

(3) The Council of State’s interpretation of the Constitution and laws is 
legally binding, if this has not been done by the People’s Chamber itself. 


ARTICLE 72 


(1) The Council of State issues the writ for elections to the People’s Chamber 
and the other popular representative bodies. 


ARTICLE 73 


(1) The Council of State takes fundamental decisions on matters relating to 
the defense and security of the country and organizes national defense with the 
help of the National Defense Council. 

(2) The Council of State appoints the members of the National Defense 
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Council. The National Defense Council is responsible to the People’s Chamber and 
the Council of State for its activities. 


ARTICLE 74 


The Council of State exercises, on behalf of the People’s Chamber, a contin- 
uous control over the constitutionality and legality of the activities of the Supreme 
Court and the Procurator General. 


ARTICLE 75 


(1) The Chairman of the Council of State appoints and recalls the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the German Democratic Republic in foreign states; he accepts the 
credentials and documents of recall from diplomatic representatives of foreign states 
who are accredited to him. 

(2) The Council of State determines military ranks, diplomatic ranks and 
other special titles. 


ARTICLE 76 


The Council of State institutes state orders, distinctions and honorary titles 
which are awarded by its Chairman. 


ARTICLE 77 


The Council of State exercises the right of amnesty and pardon. 


Chapter 3: The Council of Ministers 


ARTICLE 78 


(1) The Council of Ministers organizes, on behalf of the People’s Chamber, 
the execution of the political, economic, cultural and social tasks of the socialist 
state and the defense tasks assigned to it. It functions on a collective basis. 

(2) The Council of Ministers works out scientifically-based prognoses, or- 
ganizes the economic system of socialism and directs the planned development of 
the national economy. 


ARTICLE 79 


(1) The Council of Ministers works on the basis of the laws and decisions of 
the People’s Chamber as well as the decrees and decisions of the Council of State. 
It issues regulations and decisions within the framework of the laws and decrees. 
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(2) The Council of Ministers directs, coordinates and controls the activities 
of the ministries, the other central state organs and the district councils in accord- 
ance with scientific organizational standards. 

(3) The Council of Ministers decides upon the conclusion and termination 
of agreements in international law concluded in its name. 


ARTICLE 80 


(1) The Chairman of the Council of Ministers is proposed to the People’s 
Chamber by the Chairman of the Council of State and is charged by it with form- 
ing the Council of Ministers. 

(2) The Chairman and the members of the Council of Ministers are elected 
by the People’s Chamber after new elections for a term of four years. 

(3) The Chairman and members of the Council of Ministers are sworn in on 
the Constitution by the Chairman of the Council of State. 

(4) The Council of Ministers is composed of the Chairman, the Vice-Chair- 
men and the Ministers. It is headed by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

(5) The Council of Ministers forms the Presidium of the Council of Ministers 
from its ranks. It is headed by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

(6) Each minister is responsible for the particular field assigned him. 

All members of the Council of Ministers are collectively accountable for its 
activities. 

(7) The Council of Ministers is responsible and accountable to the People’s 
Chamber. 

(8) After the electoral term of the People’s Chamber has expired the Council 
of Ministers continues its work until the new Council of Ministers has been elected 
by the People’s Chamber. 


Chapter 4: Local Popular Representative Bodies and Their Organs 


ARTICLE 81 


(1) The local popular representative bodies are the organs of state power in 
the districts, regions, towns, municipal boroughs, local communities and associations 
of local communities, elected by citizens having the right to vote. 

(2) The local popular representative bodies decide, on the basis of law and 
on their own responsibility, on all matters which concern their area and its citizens. 
They organize popular cooperation in the shaping of political, economic, cultural 
and social life, and cooperate with the social organizations of the working people. 

(3) The local popular representative bodies aim to increase and protect 
socialist property, to improve constantly working and living conditions and promote 
the social and cultural life of the people and their collectives, raise the level of civic 
and legal consciousness and preserve law and order, consolidate socialist legality 
and safeguard the rights of the citizens. 
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ARTICLE 82 


(1) The local popular representative bodies take decisions which are binding 
upon their organs and institutions, and for the popular representative bodies, com- 
munities and citizens of their area. These decisions shall be published. 

(2) The local popular representative bodies have their own income over 
which they dispose. 


ARTICLE 83 


(1) To meet its responsibilities every local popular representative body elects 
its council and committees. The members of the council should if possible come 
from the ranks of the deputies. Persons who are not deputies may also be appointed 
members of committees. 

(2) The council ensures the development of the activities of the local popular 
representative body and organizes the management of its social development within 
its field of responsibility. It is responsible to the popular representative body for all 
its actions and is accountable to the superordinate council. The council works col- 
lectively. 

(3) The committees organize the expert cooperation of the citizens in the 
preparations and implementation of the decisions made by the popular representa- 
tive body. They supervise the implementation of the laws, decrees, regulations and 
decisions of the representative body by the council and its specialized organs. 


ARTICLE 84 


The local popular representative bodies may form associations for a joint 
implementation of tasks. 


ARTICLE 85 


The responsibilities and rights of the local popular representative bodies, their 
deputies and committees, and their councils in the districts, regions, towns, munic- 
ipal boroughs, local communities and associations of local communities are defined 
by law. 
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PART IV 


SOCIALIST LEGALITY AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE 


ARTICLE 86 


Socialist society, the political power of the working people, and their state 
and legal system are the basic guarantees for the observance and enforcement of 
the Constitution in the spirit of justice, equality, fraternity and humanity. 


ARTICLE 87 


Society and state guarantee the rule of law by involving the citizens and their 
organizations in the administration of justice and the social and state control of the 
observance of socialist law. 


ARTICLE 88 


The responsibility of all leading employees in the state and economy towards 
citizens is guaranteed by a system of reporting back. 


ARTICLE 89 


(1) Laws and other generally binding statutory regulations of the German 
Democratic Republic are published in the Law Gazette as well as in other ways. 

(2) Statutory regulations issued by the local popular representative bodies 
and their organs are published in a suitable form. 

(3) Statutory regulations may not contradict the Constitution. The Council 
of State decides in case of doubt on the constitutionality of the legal regulations of 
the Council of Ministers and other state organs. 


ARTICLE 90 


(1) The administration of justice serves to implement socialist legality, pro- 
tect and develop the German Democratic Republic and its state and social order. 
It protects freedom, peaceful life and the rights and dignity of man. 
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(2) It is the joint concern of socialist society, its state and all citizens to com- 
bat and prevent crime and other violations of law. 

(3) Citizens’ participation in the administration of justice is guaranteed. De. 
tails are laid down by law. 


ARTICLE 91 


The generally accepted norms of international law relating to the punishment 
of crimes against peace and humanity and of war crimes are directly valid law. 
Crimes of this kind do not fall under the statute of limitations. 


ARTICLE 92 


Jurisdiction in the German Democratic Republic is exercised by the Supreme 
Court, the District Courts, the Regional Courts and the social courts within the 
framework of the tasks assigned them by law. In military matters jurisdiction is 
exercised by the Supreme Court, military tribunals and military courts. 


ARTICLE 93 


(1) The Supreme Court is the highest organ of jurisdiction. 

(2) The Supreme Court directs the jurisdiction of the courts on the basis of 
the Constitution, the laws and other statutory regulations of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. It ensures a uniform application of the law by all courts. 

(3) The Supreme Court is responsible to the People’s Chamber and, between 
its sessions, to the Council of State. 


ARTICLE 94 


(1) Only persons loyally devoted to the people and their socialist state, and 
endowed with a high measure of knowledge and experience, human maturity and 


character may be judges. 
(2) The democratic election of all judges, lay judges and members of social 


courts guarantees that justice will be administered by men and women from all 
classes and sections of the people. 


ARTICLE 95 


All judges, lay judges and members of social courts are elected either by pop- 
ular representative bodies or directly by the citizens. They account to their electors 
on their work. They may be recalled by their electors if they violate the Constitu- 
tion or the laws or commit a serious breach of their duties. 
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ARTICLE 96 


(1) The judges, lay judges and members of social courts are independent in 
their administration of justice. They are bound only by the Constitution, laws and 
statutory regulations of the German Democratic Republic. 

(2) Lay judges exercise their function as judges to the full extent and have 
the same voting rights as professional judges. 


ARTICLE 97 


With a view to safeguarding the socialist state and social order and the rights 
of citizens the public procurators’ office supervises the strict adherence to socialist 
legality on the basis of laws and other statutory regulations. It protects citizens 
from violations of the law. The public procurators’ office directs the struggle against 
penal offenses and ensures that persons who have committed crimes or other legal 
offenses are called to account before the court. 


ARTICLE 98 


(1) The public procurators’ office is directed by the Procurator General. 

(2) The public procurators of the districts and regions as well as the military 
procurators are subordinate to the Procurator General. 

(3) The procurators are appointed and recalled by the Procurator General 
and are responsible to him and bound by his instructions. 

(4) The Procurator General is responsible to the People’s Chamber and, be- 
tween its sessions, to the Council of State. 


ARTICLE 99 


(1) Legal responsibility is determined by the laws of the German Democratic 
Republic. 

(2) An act is punishable only if it was defined in law at the time of its com- 
mission, if the offender has acted in a culpable way, and if his guilt is proved be- 
yond doubt. Penal laws have no retroactive effect. 

(3) Every prosecution must be in accordance with the penal laws. 

(4) The rights of citizens may be limited in connection with a criminal pro- 
ceeding only to such an extent as is legally permissible and indispensable. 


ARTICLE 100 


(1) Detention on remand may only be authorized by a judge. Persons under 
arrest must be brought before a judge not later than one day after their arrest. 
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(2) Within the framework of their responsibility the judge or the public 
procurator have to examine at any time whether the conditions for detention on 
remand still prevail. 

(3) The public procurator must inform the next of kin of the arrested person 
within 24 hours after the first judicial interrogation. Exceptions to this rule are per- 
missible only if by such notification the purpose of the investigation is jeopardized. 
In this case notification takes place after the reasons for the jeopardy have ceased 
to exist. 


ARTICLE 101 


(1) No one shall be deprived of his lawful judge. 
(2) Special courts are inadmissable. 


ARTICLE 102 


(1) Every citizen has the right to be heard in court. 
(2) The right to defense is guaranteed throughout the whole criminal pro- 
cedure. 


ARTICLE 103 


(1) Every citizen may submit petitions (proposals, suggestions, applications 
or grievances) to the popular elected bodies and their deputies, or to state and 
economic organs. This right also applies to social organizations and collectives of 
citizens. They may be exposed to no disadvantage as a result of exercising this right. 

(2) The organs responsible for a decision must deal with such proposals, sug- 
gestions or grievances of citizens or collectives within the legally prescribed time 
and notify the applicants of the results. 


ARTICLE 104 


(1) The Council of Ministers is competent for complaints against decisions 
made by central organs of the Council of Ministers. 

(2) The Council of State is competent for complaints against administrative 
decisions of the Council of Ministers, the Supreme Court, or the Procurator General. 


ARTICLE 105 


(1) In the case of complaints against decisions of local state organs, com- 
petence lies with the head of the organ which made the challenged decision. If the 
head of the organ does not change the decision, the complainant is entitled to appeal 
to the grievance commission of the competent popular representative body. 

(2) The tasks and rights of the grievance commissions are regulated by decree, 
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ARTICLE 106 


(1) In the case of damages inflicted on a citizen or his personal property as 
the result of unlawful actions of employees of state organs, liability lies with the 


state organ whose employee caused the damage. 
(2) The conditions and procedure of state liability are regulated by law. 


PART V 


CONCLUDING PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 107 


The Constitution is direct and binding law. 


ARTICLE 108 


The Constitution may be amended only by the People’s Chamber of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic through a law which expressly amends or supplements 
the text of the Constitution. 








NOTES 


Chapter 1: Impressions of a Country That Does Not Exist 


1. Constantin von Neurath, Reichs Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1932-1938 
(succeeded by von Ribbentrop); later Reichs Protector of Bohemia and Moravia, 
1939-1941; Obergruppenfiihrer in the SS. Convicted at Nuremberg on all four counts 
of the war crimes indictment, and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. See In- 
ternational Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. 1 (Nurem- 
berg, 1947), pp. 333-336, 367. 

2. Wolfgang Leonhard, Child of the Revolution (London: Collins, 1957), 
pp. 179-180. 

3. See Jean Edward Smith, The Defense of Berlin (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1963), pp. 10-33. For the text of the London protocols, see US Congress, 
Senate, Documents on Germany 1944-1959, Committee Print, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, US Senate, 86th Congress, Ist Session (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1959), pp. 1-5. 

4. I did not ask why, because I was not yet aware of it, the Russians had their 
own guards at each checkpoint leading out of East Berlin. For in spite of the fact 
that the Soviets no longer claim to be occupiers, they still do not permit their ve- 
hicles and soldiers to be halted by East German police. 
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Chapter 3: Dresden and Another World 


1. David Irving, The Destruction of Dresden (London: Kimber, 1963), p. 210. 

2. Walter Weidauer, Inferno Dresden (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1966), p. 33. 

3. Welles Hangen, The Muted Revolution: East Germany’s Challenge to Rus- 
sia and the West (New York: Knopf, 1966), p. 127. 

4. Weidauer, Inferno Dresden, pp. 59-61. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Dr. Ruhner, Dr. Jennack, Dr. Schauer, and Frau Dr. Schwedler. 


Chapter 4: East Germany Today 


1. See especially Melvin Croan and Carl J. Friedrich, “The East German 
Regime and Soviet Policy in Germany,” Journal of Politics, vol. 20 (1958), pp. 
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Conclusion 


1. Final Act of the Nine Power London Conference, October 3, 1954. Accord- 
ing to the declaration of the West German Government, the Federal Republic un- 
dertook ‘“‘never to have recourse to force to achieve the reunification of Germany or 
the modification of the present boundaries of the German Federal Republic.” 

In response, the governments of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France, “DECLARE that 1. They consider the Government of the Federal Republic as 
the only German government freely and legitimately constituted and therefore en- 
titled to speak for Germany as the representative of the German people in inter- 
national affairs.” US Department of State, American Foreign Policy: 1950-1955, 
Basic Documents, vol. 1, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1957), pp. 
1481-1482. 

The London Declarations were explicity recognized in the Paris Protocol to 
the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
October 23, 1954. (TIAS 3428; 6 UST, pt. 5, p. 5707.) Ratification was advised by 
the US Senate, April 1, 1955; ratified by the President, April 7, 1955; and entered 
into force May 5, 1955. US Department of State, Basic Documents, p. 871. 
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